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THE 

PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE 

VNDER DIFFICULTIES: 
ILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTES. 



We are about to select rrom the records of Philo- 
sophy, Literature, and Art, in all ages and countries, 
a body of examples, to shew how the most unpro- 
pitious eircumstancea have been unable to conquer 
an ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 
£very man has difficulties to encounter in this pur- 
suit ; and therefore every man is interested in learn- 
ing' what are the real hiodiances which have opposed 
themselves to the progress of some of the most db- 
tinguisbed persons, aad how those obetacles have 
been snnnounted. 

The Love of Knowledge will of itself do a great 
deal towards its acquisition ; and if it exist with that 
force and constaney which it exhibits in the cha- 
racters of all truly great men, it will induce that 
ardent, but humble spirit of observation and inquiry, 
without which there can be no success. Sir Isaac 
Newton, of all men that ever lived, is the one who 
has most eslended the territory of human know- 
ledge ; and he used to speak of himself as having 



2 THE PURSUIT OP KNOWLEDGE. 

been all his life but " a child gathering pebbles on 
the sea-shore" — probably meaning by that allusion, 
not only to express his modeet conviction how 
mere au gutskirt the field of his discoveries was, 
compared with the vastness Of universal nature^ but 
to describe likewise the spirit in which he had pur- 
sued his investigations. That was a spirit, not of 
selection and system-building', but of childlike alacrity, 
in seizing upon whatever contributions of loiowledge 
Nature threw at his feet, and of submission to all 
the intimations of observation and experiment. On 
some occasions be was wont to say, that, if there 
was any mental habit or endowment in which be 
excelled the generality of men, it was that of pa- 
tience in the examinalJan of the facts and phenomeiu 
of his subject. This was merely another form of that 
teachableness which constituted the character of the 
man. He loved Truth, and wooed her with \iiK un- 
wearying ardour of a lover. Other speculators had 
consulted the book of nature princlpaUy for the pur- 
pose of seeking in it the defence of some favourite 
theory; partially, therefore, and h^tily, as one would 
consult a dictionary : Newton perused it as a volume 
altogether worthy of being studied for its own sake. 
Hence proceeded both the paUence with Which be 
traced its characters, and the rich and plentiful dis- 
coveries with which the search rewarded him. If 
he afterwards classified and systematized his know- 
ledge like a philosopher, he had first, to use his own 
language, gathered it like a child. 

It is, indeed, most instructive tn all who are 
anxious to engage in the pursuit of knowledge (and 
is therefore properly introductory to the general sub- 
ject we are about to treat), to consider the manner 
in which both this great man and many others, 
possessing a portion of his observant and inventive 
genius, have avtuled themselves, for th« enlargement 
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of the boiiBd«rifls of philesophy, of such ( 
aeeamaeaa as, from th«r very commooDeBS, had 
ucftped the attention of all less active and original 
miitdB. We are not now spealdnf^ of such lucky 
diseovems as mere chance has aometimes suggested, 
even to Uie most inattentive understandings. How 
fu we are indebted to this source for many of those 
ordinary arts, the ori^ of which is lost in antiquity 
»nd tablet it would not be rery easy to determine. 
Tile accounts relating to . such subjects have been 
principally hwided down to us by poetry and popular 
tntditJon, both which are lovers of the mysterious 
and the marvellous. Hence, there is abundant 
reason to believe that they are much too full of 
those wonders which strike an unenlightened fancy; 
and that, instead of the slow and successive effuTla 
by which the arts in questioa were actually disco- 
vered and improved, there has been substituted, in 
many cases, the more dramatic incident of a sudden 
inspiration, merely for the sake of effect. Nay, ia 
those times, the discov»er himself might probably be 
Hpt unfrequently the first to contrive and spread thq 
ftction ; preferring, as he would in all likelihood do, 
the credit of being the chosen trajismitter of super- 
patural communications to his fellow-uiortals, to that 
of excelling those around him in such mere human 
aod unvalued attributes as philosophic sagacity and 
patience. Add to this, that the legend of a mystical 
origin was not only the best recommendation by 
which an; invention could, in the early ages of the 
world, be introduced to the notice of men ; but, per- 
haps, under the tyranny of a jealous and engrossing 
superstition, was almost a necessary passport to its 
reception. However this may have been, it is worth 
remarking that the current tales had probably some 
shsxe in leading away the spirit of antiquity from that 
investigation and application of ^ts, from which 
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4 THE FUHSDI'? OF KNOWLEDGE, 

chiefly has arisen the glory of the philosophy of mo- 
dern times. This was a necesAary consequence of 
stripping observation and experiment of their due 
honours, by substitutjng speculation in thar place. 
The ancients thovig'ht, erroneously, that discoveries 
were to be made by pursuing a train of conjecture, 
instead of ascertaining results ; and thus, whatever 
patience and labour ^ilosophers might exercise, it 
came to be popularly thought that discoveries were 
dependent upon chance, because the steps from one 
train of speculative reasoning to another could not 
be traced with the same ease as we now trace the 
progress of any experimental research. 

But, of all sorts of observation, that which exhibits 
the most penetrating and watchful philosophy ia, 
when, out of the tacts and incidents of eTery-day 
experience, a fpAed mind ^tracts new and important 
truths, simply by its new manner of looking at them, 
and, as it were, by the aid of a light of its own which 
it sheds upon their worn and obliterated lineaments. 
From one ofthese simple incidents did Sir Isaac New- 
ton read to the world, for the first time, the system 
of the umverse. It was in the twenty-third year of his 
age that this extraordinary man was sitting, as we 
are told, one day in his garden, when an apple fell 
from a tree beside him. His mind was perhaps oc- 
cupied, at that fortunate moment, in one of those phi- 
losophical speculations on space and motion which 
are known to have, about this time, engaged much 
of his attention ; and the little incident which inter- 
rupted him was instantly seized upon by his eager 
spirit, and, by that power which is in genius, assi- 
milated with his thoughts*. The existence of gra- 

• This anecdote is given by Dr. Pemberton, the friend of 
Newton, is well as by Voltaire, who states that he had il from 
Newlon's niece. See Ute of NewloD (Library of Uaeful Know- 
ledge), p. 5. 
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ritation. ffr » tcadenc; to fidl towuds the ceoln 
of the egsth, was already knoHn, as affectiog all 
bodieH in the immediate vicinity of oui planet ; and 
the great Galileo had even ascertuiied the law, or 
rate, accordiug to which th&i motioi) ie accelerated 
as they coBtiuue their descent. But ao one hod yet 
dreaaud of the giraTitation of tli« heavens, — till th« 
idea now first dimly rose in tin mind of Newton. Tho 
. same power, be said to himself, which has drawn this 
apple from its branch, would have drawn it from a po- 
eitton a thousand times as high. Wherever we go, w« 
find ttoB gravitation leiguiiig over all things. If wo 
ascend even to the tops of the highest mountains, w* 
discover no sensible diminution of its power. Why 
iqay not its influence extead iar beyond any height 
to which we can make our way ? Why may it not 
reach to the moon itselfp Why may not this be 
tlie very poww which retains (hat planet in its orUt, 
wid keqis it revolving as it does around our own 
earth ? It was a splendid conjecture, and we may be 
sure that Newton instantly Bet all his sagacity at work 
to Teriiy it If the moon, he considered, (le retained 
in her orbit by a gravitation towards the earth, it 
is in the highest d^ree {vobable Uiat the earth it^f, 
and the other planets which revolve around the sun, 
aiA in like manner, retained in their orbits by a simi- 
lar tendency towards their central and ruling lumi- 
nary. Proceeding then, in the mean time, upon this 
supposition, he found by calculation, and by comparing 
tbe periods of the several planets fmd their dis- 
tances from the sun, that, if they were re^ly held in 
thor couraes by the power of gravity, th^t power 
must decrease in a certain proportion, accorduig to 
the dislance of the body upon which it operated. 
This result he had already anticipated frgm the cqnsi- 
deration that, although we could not delect any such 
diminutinn within t£e comparatively amall dutance 
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6 THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

to which our eiperience was limited, the feet was yet 
conaiBtent with the whole analogy of nature. Sup- 
posing, then, this power, when extended to the moon, 
to decrease at the same rate at which it appeared to 
do in regard to the planets which revolved around 
the sun, he next set himself to calculate whether its 
force, at such a distance from the earth, would in 
reality be sufficient to retain tiiat satellite in its orbitt 
and to account for its known rate of motion. Xow, 
this step of the discovery was marked by a very sin- 
^lar circumstance, and one strikingly illustrative of 
the truly philosophic character of this great man's 
mind. In the compulations which he undertook 
for the purpose of U)is investigation, he naturally 
adopted the common estimate of the magnitude of 
the earth, which was at that time in use among 
our geographers and seamen. Indeed, no other then 
existed for him to adopt : but it was even then known 
to scientific men, that this estimate was loose and 
inaccurate. In fact, it allowed only sixty English 
miles to a dttgree of latitude, instead of sixty-nine 
and a half, which is the true measurement. The 
consequence %vas that the calculation did not answer ; 
it indicated, in fact, a force of gravity in the moon 
towards the earth, leas by one ^sth than that wUch 
was necessary to give the rate of motion actually pos- 
sessed by that satellite. Another might have thought 
this but a trifling discrepancy, and, in such circum- 
stances, might live taxed his ingenuity to account 
for it in a variety of ways, so as' still to save the 
beautiful and magnificent theory which it came so 
unseasonably to demolish. But Newton was too 
true aphilosopher, too single-hearted a lover of truth, 
for this. In his mind, the refutation was a complete 
one, and it was admitted as such at onoe. He had 
made his calculation with care, although one of its 
elements was false ; it did not presoit Ifae fesult it 
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ought to bave done, had his bypotheeis baen as true 
as it was brilliant ; and, in lus own estimation, he 
was no longer the discorerer of the secret mechanism 
of the heavens. By an act of eelf-denial, more heroic 
tfasD any other recorded in the annals of intellectual 
pursuit, he dismissed the whole speculation firom hia 
mind, even for years. We need hardly state how 
^oriously this sacrifice was in due time rewarded. 
Had Newton, instead of acting as he did, obsti- 
natdy persevered in the partially erroneous paA 
into which he had thus been misled, it is impossi- 
ble to say into how many additional misconceptions 
and misstatements he might have been seduced, in 
order to cover the consequences of his first error ; 
or hew much the simplicity of the grand truth which 
had revealed itself to him, as it were, for a moment 
in the distance, might have been eventually com- 
plicated and disfigured by the vain imaginations of 
the very mind which Imd discovered it. The pro- 
gress of science would, no doubt, at last have swept 
away all these useless and encumbering fictions ; but 
that honour would, probably, have been reserved for 
another than Newton. Committed to the maintenance 
of his adopted errors, and with hia mental visioa 
even unfitted in some measure for the perc^;ition of 
the tnith, he might in that case have been the last to 
discern the (iill brightness of that day, the breaking 
of which he had been the first to descry. But by 
keeping his mind unbiassed, he was eventually en- 
Mid to verify all, and more than all, he had ori- 
^nally suspected. No other speculator had yet 
followed him in the same path of conjettture ; when, 
a lew years afUr, upon obtaining more correct data, 
be repeated hia calculation, and found it terminate 
in the very result he had formerly anticipated. The 
triumph and delight of that moment can baldly be 
conceived, when he saw at last that the mighty dis- 
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• THB PDBSniT or ENOWLBDOR. 

csvery wu indeed all hii mm ! It is end Uwt such 
w«s his agitation as he proceeded, and percrived 
every figure bringing him Bearer to the ol^ect of Us 
hopes, that he was at last aetu^ly unable to continoe 
the operation, and was obliged ta request a friead 
to conclude it for him. 

Another very beautiful example of the way ia 
which some of the most rsluable truths of philosophy 
have been suggestedt for the fiiat time, by tiiB simfjeet 
incidents of cmnmon life, is afibrded by G^LfLBo's 
discovery of the regularity of oscillation in the peti' 
dulum. It was whUe standing one day in the metio- 
politan chuEoh of Pisa, that bis attention was first 
awakened to this most important fact, by obserring 
the movements of a lamp suspended from the ceil< 
ing, wliich some accident had disturbed and caused 
to vibrate. Now this, or sometbUig exactly similar, 
was a phenomenon which, of course, every one had 
observed thousands of times before. But yet nobody 
had evo' viewed it with the philosophic attention with 
which it was on this occasion examined by Galileo, 
Or if, as possibly was the case, any one had been half 
unconsciously struck' for a moment by that apparent 
equability of motion which arrested so forcitdy the 
curiosity of Oalileo, the idea had been allowed t« 
escape the instant it had been caugtit, as relating to 
a matter not worth a second thought. The young 
philosopher of Italy (for he had not then reaebed 
his twentiedi year) saw at mice Uie inportuit appli- 
cations which might be made of the thought that 
bad suggested itself to him. He took care, therefor<^ 
to ascertain immediately the truth of bis conjecture by 
carelid and repeated experiment; and the result was 
the complete discovery of the principle of the most 
perfect measure of time which we yet possess. How 
strilpng a lesson is this for us when we discover, or 
tlnnk vt diseoTer, any &ct in the ecoaomy of natUFt 
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which we have reason to believe has not previously 
been observed ! Let it be at least verified and re- 
corded. No truth is altogether barren ; and even 
that which looks at first sight the very simplest and 
most trivial, may turn out fruitful in precious results. 
It seems, af)«r it is stated and described to us, to 
have been an exceedingly obvious thought which 
struck Galileo, when, aAer having ascertained the 
regular oscillation of the pendulum, he proposed em- 
ploying it as a measure oTtime. Some, indeed, may 
imagine that there was no such extraordinary merit 
as -is generally supposed even in the gruid conjecture 
of Newton, and that it amounted, after all, merely to 
the application of a law to the movements of the hea>- 
venly bodies, which was already known to afiect at 
least every body in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the earth. But these things are only simple after 
they are explmned. Slight and transparent as we may 
think the veil to have been which covered the truths 
alluded to, and others of a similar nature, immedi- 
ately before they were detected, it is yet an unques- 
tionable fact that this veil had been sufficient to con- 
ceal them, for thousands of years, from the observation 
of all the world. The phenomenon of a heavy body 
swinging to and fro from a point of suspension had 
been familiar to every generation from the very earliest 
times ; and yet, although men had long been very de- 
sirous of possessing an accurate and convenient mea- 
sure of time, and had resorted in different countries 
to a great variety of contrivances to attain that object, 
nobody before Galileo had thought of effecting it by 
means of the pendulum. And, in the same manner, 
with regard to the law of gravitation : the fact of all 
bodies having a tendency to fall to the earth must of 
course have forced itstif upon the attention of the 
very earliest inhabitants of our globe, every day and 
hour of Iheu euatence. Indeed, tlw law in neoriy ^ 
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10 THE FUBSqiT OV KNOWLBDGE. 

ifi tfae gtnerglUif in vbkh Newton found it, had 
' been {vomulgtUed even by the philosophy of anpient 
Borne and Greece. But yet Newton's application and 
extension of it had occurred to nobody, not even to 
Galileo himself, who had not maDy years before beei) 
Migaged in investigating the exact amount pf its in- 
fluence, within the field in which alone it had hitherto 
been supposed ttt operate, Newton not only applied 
the law of gravitatipn to the heavenly bodies ; but as 
tiie principle, when affecting bodies in tjie neig^hbour- 
faood of the earth, was that of a force apparently 
eonatant, he had to hoover and demons^ate the 
Ibw of its variadoiL 

But, perhaps, the most striking illustration we can 
^ve of the strange manner in which important truths 
will som^unes hide themselves for a long while from 
observation, even after science has approached almost 
so near as to touch them, is to be found in the history 
e£ the different discoveries relating to the m^haoical 
properties qf Uie air- Tt^ knowledge of its positive 
woj^t, or gravity, i^ as okl as the days of Aristotle. 
Even its elasticity was well known to the ancients ; 
one of whose phUosophers, Ueao of Alexandria, had, 
•bout a eentliry before the hirth of Christ, construcled 
upon Uiat principle the fountain, or jet cCtau, which 
itill goes by his name. The common suctjon-pump 
is a still older invention, the efiect of which, depend- 
ing, as it does, entirely on the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, might have suggested the true philosophy of 
that subject, it may be thought, to some one of its 
innumerable observers. But, in reality, although 
all the while the air was known to be really a heavy 
body, nobody for two thousand years found out the 
tnie reason why, on its removal from the barrel of 
the pump by the elevation of the piston, the water 
itne into the yaeant space. The unlearned mult^- 
(ud» attributed ti\t pbegonieuoa to a mcfion, or 
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powtf of sucking. In the pump, utd gave it Hie 
name of the auction-pump accordingly. They aiat 
a plienomenon which they did not underatand, and 
they caiied its cause, of which they were i^oriint, 
auction. But the theory of the philosophers was 
more irrational than that of the multitude ; only 
that, profeBsing to rest upon otie of the gnat laws 
of tiature, it looked somewhat more soletun aiid 
imposing. The water rises in tiie pump, it wu 
said, upon the reUioral of tbe air, because naturt 
abhotn a vacKtttn ; and thus the matter rested) as we 
hfave said, for nearly twenty centuries^ — the alleged 
abhorrence of nature for « vacuum never having been 
established, dther by esperiment or reasoning, or in 
any other way, but at the same time being always sa 
gravely propounded as a universal truth that it never 
Was questioned by any bodyi Let us not, however, 
deride with too much levity these errors uid follies 
of the old interpreters of nature. We ourselves arc 
enly yet casting off the yoke vS that ignorance in the 
guise of wisdom, under which the men of other times 
were wont so submissively to bow ; and if not in 
physics, at least in Other departments of knowledge, 
we are still too much given to accept mere words 
and phrases, in the place of philosophy. At least let 
what we are now to relate restrain a little the esprea- . 
sion of our contempt for the philosophy of the school- 
men, as to the present matter, and our esultsdon in 
a superiority over them which we do not owe to aat^ 
selves. 

The illustrious Galileo himself, unquestionably one 
of the greatest men that ever lived, even idler ad- 
vancing to the very confines of all we new know, 
stopped there, and could find nothing better ta oBet 
than the old solution of the difficulty, in a case 
attended with circumstances which to us would seeDa 
to have made the necessity tbr abandoniDg it 
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obvious. ' A pump of more than thiity-twD feet in 
height h&ving chanced to be erected at Florence, 
while Galileo resided in tiiat city, the philosopher, 
finding that the water would not rise as usual to its 
top, set himself immediately to endeavour to account 
for the unexpected phenomenon ; and, after examining 
the case, came to the conclusion, that nature cer- 
tainly abhorred a vacuum, biUfor thejird two-and- 
thirty feet only I It was his pupil ToaaicELLi who 
first demonstrated the true cause of the phenomenon, 
by a most happily imagined CKperiment. The water, 
rising, as it does, only.to a certain height, must, in 
&ct, he remarked, be, not drawn, but puahed up into 
the barrel of the pump ; and it can only be bo 
pushed by the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
exposed portion of it The thirty-two feet of water 
in the body of the pump are merely a counter- 
balance to a column of mr of equal basis, reaching 
to the top of the atmosphere. But if so, it then oc- 
curred to him, that another liquid, heavier or lighter 
than water, will, in sumilar circumstances, ascend to 
a correspondingly less or greater height, a less or 
greater quantity of it being, of course, required to 
baluice the atmospheric column. Mercury, for ex- 
ample, is about thirteen times and a half as heavy as 
water ; it ought to mount, therefore, only to the 
height of about twenty-eight inches, instead of thirty- 
two feel. So, taking a glass tube of about three 
feet in length, and hermetically sealed (that is, made 
air-tight) at one end, he first filled it complel^y 
with mercury, and then closing it with his fing^ 
reversed it, and plunged it into a basin of the 
same liquid metal; when, withdrawing his finger, 
he had the gratification of seeing the liquid in the 
tube, now forming one body with that in the ba^n, 
descend, until, exactly as he had anticipated, there 
remained suspended a ctdumn of twenty-eight inches 
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only. Now, by this eiperiment; in every wsy a 
moBt ingenious and be&utifiil one, Torricelli had in 
reality' inveated the instniment we now call tlie 
Barometer ; and yet, strange to aay, it was leil to 
another to discorer that he had done so. It was tbe 
great Fascai., a man of sublime and universal genius, 
who, upon hearing of Torricellk's ' experiment, first 
made ihe remark, that the inference which he had 
deduced from it might, if true, be confirmed beyond 
the possibihty of dispute, by carrying the mercurial 
tube to a considerable elevation above the earth, when, 
the atmospheric column being diminished, that of 
the mercury, which was supposed to be ils balance, 
ought to be shortened likewise in a corresponding 
proportion. It followed that we had. thus, therefore, a 
meaMm; of the wdght of the atmo^here in all cir- 
cumstances, and consequNitly of the hoght of any 
place to which we could carry the instrument. The 
experiment was performed, and the result was as 
Pascal had anticipated. In this way, at tengtfa, was 
completed a discovery, the first steps towards which 
had been made two thousand years before ; during 
the whole of which period the phenomena best fitted 
to suggest it were matter of daily oliservadon to 
every one : but which, nevertheless, at last escaped 
even several of the greatest philoBophers who had 
made the nearest approaches to its developement 

To return, however, for a moment to the topic 
of the happy application of common facts to phi- 
losophical purposes. This subject is the more worth 
our attention, as it opens a field of invention and 
discovery to which all men have, in one sense, equal 
access ; although it is only that mind which has been 
righUy prepared, by previous knowledge and reflec- 
tion, which is in a condition to profit by the opportu- 
nity. Anotiier example which may be given, is that 
of thefsmoua PaiNCE Rupert's supposed discovery*^ 
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the mode ef cngfaTing called mri^otinUi, which is mid 
to have been Bvggested to him b; obserrin^ a boldier 
one Inorniiig nibbing (rfFiitim the barrel of hiBmilbket 
(be rust which it had contracted Irodi being eiposcd 
to the night dew. The Prince peiceived, on esami- 
natJoUi tlut the dew had left on tiie surfoce erf' the 
Bteel a collection of tery minute holes, bo as tfi form 
the resemblance c^ a dark eDgraving^ porta of whiefa 
had been here and there already rubbed awa^j b; the 
Soldier, He immediately conceired the idea thai it 
wouM be practicable to find a way of covering a 
plate of dopper in the same manner with little holes^ 
which, being inked and laid upon papen would un- 
doubtedly produce a black impression ; whiles by 
scraping away, in different degrees ^Ueh parts of the 
. surface as might be required, the paper would be left 
white wherever there were no holes. Pursuing thii 
thought, he at last, after a variety of experimeutsi 
invented a species of steel roller, covered with points^ 
or salient teeth, which, being pressed against the 
copper-plate, indented it in the manner he vrished ; 
and then the roughness thus occasioned had only to 
be scraped down, wberti necessary, in order to pro- 
duce any gradation of ^ade that might be desired.* 
The celebrated modem invention of the balloon is 
said to have had an origin still more simple. Ae- 
cording to some authorities, the idea was first sug- 
gested to Stepheh Mdntoolfieb, one of Uie two 
brothers to whom we owe the contrivuice, by the 
waving of a Unen shirt, which was bulging before 

* Vertue, llie eagnver, and olb«rs, usign Ihii inveotion lo 
Prince Bupert, aud describe (he iiccidenUl discoverj is above. 
But some writers etile (hit mnnttinto sctiping wis tbe inTSntiob 
ef Lieat.-Col. de Slegcn; (hatha thua engraved the porbiil of 
the [^udgnrine of Heue, id 1643; and that Friara Hupert leant 
tiw lit of him, uul canted it inln England, whate be niHCb im- 
ptomd It. Sm UuDCGkcD, Idie dea EaUmpta, p. 208. 
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tha fir*, in At wann and asc^idiRp mr. Others 
UA\ at, that it was bis brother Joseph who first 
thenght of it, en puteivisg tint smoke ascendiag his 
chimnej ooe day, .during the memonble siege of 
Oite^tsT, as he was sitting alone, and musing on the 
pes^ility of penetrating into the place, to which 
bis attention had been called at the moment hf a 
pietuie of it, on wiiich be bad aocidentslly cast bis 
«yas. It is knoon, howerer, that the two brothen 
had, befiire this, sf ^died and made tbamselvea familiar 
^th Priestley'i work on the diferent kinds of air ; 
Mid it is even said that Stephen had conceived the 
idea of navigating the heavens, by tiie employment 
et a gas ligliter than oommon atmospheric ur, on 
his way home {tchd Mantpelier, where be had purr 
chased tiiat boalc Newton, too, is well known to 
have been indebted for the first hint of certain of hil 
great optical discoveries to the child's amusement of 
Uoariag bubbles out of soap ; and as Dr. Pembertaa 
has ifigeaiousty observed, in his socount of that graat 
man's pbilosopby, " it is suitably to this mode of 
thinking that he has, is liis * ObsermUoDs on Daniel,' 
made a very curiqos as well as useful remark, tliat 
our Saviour's precepts werp all occasioned by some 
ordinary airouiBstaiice of things then especially before 

. Such ia ttu way in which out of a very little matter 
has not unfreqnently grown a latge produc* of 
philosophy. Originally, all human knowledge was 
nothing mere thui the knowledge o£ a comparatively 
small number of such simple facts, as those from 
which Qalileo deduced the use of the pendulum for 
the measurement qf time, and Newtqn the uiplana' 
(ion of the system of the heavens. All the rest of 
our kaowledge, and these first rudiments of it also, 
a sitocesaion of individuals have gradually discovered 
in sepaiate porti(HUi by their own ^rts, and without 
■ 2 ■ 
- Cooylc 
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having any teacher to mstnict them. In other 
words, every thing that is actiidly knoffn has been 
found out and learned by aome person or other, 
without the eid of an instructor, lliis is the first 
consideration for all those who aspire, in the present 
day, to be their own instructors in any branch of 
science or literature. Furnished as society now is, 
in all its departments, with accommodations in aid 
of intellectual exertion, such as, in some respects, 
even Uie highest station and the greatest wealth in 
former times could not command, it may be safely 
asserted, that hardly any unassisted student can have 
at 'present diflicuities to encounter, equd to tJiose 
which have been a thousand times alr^dy triumph- 
antly overcome by others. Above all, books, and espe- 
cially elementary books, have, in our day, been mul- 
tiplied to an extent that puts them within the reach 
almostof the poorest student; and books, aJlerall, are, 
at -least to the more mature understanding, and in 
regard to such subjects as they are fitted to explain, ' 
the best teachers. He who can read, and is possessed 
of a good elementary treatise on the science he 
wishes to learn, hardly, in truth, needs a master. 
With only this assistance, and sometimes with hardly 
this, some of the greatest scholars and philosophers 
that ever appeared have formed themselves, as the 
following pages will shew. And let him who, 
smitten by the love of knowledge, may yet concave 
himself to be on any account unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced for the business of moital cultivation, 
beUiink him how often the e^er student has tri- 
umphed over a host of impediments, much more for- 
midable in all probability Uian any by which he is 
surrounded. Want of leisure, want of instructors, 
want of books, poverty, ill health, imprisonment, un- 
congenial or distracting occupations, the force of 
opposing example, t4ie disconiagtment of fnends or 
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iri^timiBi ilK depiaolog orarideratdoH tint the bettor 
pftrtofU^VwalKadyspcBt pad gone, — thaMbBTaall. 
B^WBttdy DF in Tsrioua comhin&tians, esnled their 
InilHiiaM either to oheck the parsuit of knowkdge, or 
t^ pfpTWt tile Y^j desire of it from iprin^ng up. 
Put ^^ exeiied this iofiuence in nin. Here then 
is enou^ ixith of encouragement aad of diiection for 
kU. To the illiutrioiu ranquishers of fortune, whoie 
Iriipi^i we ue about to record, we would point 
«8 ^ideS i)T all who, rimiiariy circumsluiced, may 
Kspire tfl fgllew in Ae same honom^le path, l^eif 
lives are ksspns that oaanot be read wiUiout profit ; 
nor are they lessons for the perusal of one class 
of society only. All, even those who are seemingly 
the most happily situated fbr the cultivation of their 
minds, may derive a stimulus from such anecdotes. 
No situation, in truth, is altogether without its unfa- 
vourable influences. If there be aot poverty to crush, 
there may be wealth and ease to relax, the spirit. 
He who is left to educate himself in every thing, 
may have many difficulties to struggle with ; but he 
who is saved every struggle is perhaps still more un- 
fortunate. If one mind be in danger of starving for 
want of books, another may be surfeited by too many. 
If, agmn, a laborious occupation leave to some but 
little time for study, there are temptations, it should 
be remembered, attendant upon rank and affluence, 
which are to the fiill as hard to escape from as any 
occupation. If, however, there be any one who 
stands free, or comparatively tree, from every kind of 
impediment to the cultivation of his intellectuat faeul' 
lies, surdy he must peruse with peculiar interest the 
account of what the love of knowledge has achieved 
in circumstances so opposite to his own. Certain, 
at least, it is, that such achievements produce a most 
powerfiil call upon his exertions in the pursuit of 
Bcience and literature, that his acquisitions may be 
c8 
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in some d^ree caihmensurate to liia iulvant^«s. 
Findly, for aU who bve to read of twld and suc- 
cessful adTenture, and to follow daring ambitioa 
in its career to greatness, it cannot but be interesting 
to contemplate the exploits of some of the most en- 
terprising spirits of our race, — the adventurers, 
namely, c^ the world of intellect, whose ambition, 
while it has soared as high, and performed feats as 
briUiant as any other, never excites in us an interest 
dangerous to feel, nor holds up to us an example 
cnminal to follow ; because its conquests have been 
a Messing and not a curse to humanity. 
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Tub ardour with which knowledge has frequently 
been pursued amidst all sorts of difGculties and dis- 
couragements, is the best evidence we can offer of the 
strengthof the passion which has sprung up and lived 
is circumstajices so uniavourable to its growth, and 
therefore of the exquisite pleasure which its gratifica' 
tion is found to bring with it If the permanence of 
any pleasure, indeed, is to be looked upon aa one of 
the proofs of its value, there are certainly none but 
those of virtue and religion that can be compared 
with the pleasures of intellectual exertion. Nor is 
successful study without its moments, too, of as 
keen and overpowering emotion, as any other species 
of human enjoyment is capable of yielding. We have 
already seen how Newton was affected on approach- 
ing the completion of his sublime discovery ; when 
the truth shone full upon him, and not a shade 
remained to create a doubt that it was indeed the 
truth which he had found and upon which he was 
gazing. Every other discoverer, or inventor, or 
creator of any of the great works of literature or art, 
has had, doubtless, his moments of similar ecstasy. 
The ancient Greek philosopher Pvthiqoras is said to 
have been the first who found out, or at least de- 
monstrated, the great geometrical truth that the 
square described on the hypothenuse, or side oppo- 
site to the right angle of a rig^Uangled triangle, is 
exactly equal in area to the two squares descnbed 
ou the other two sides ; uid such was his joy, we 
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are told, on the occasion, that he ofTered up a 
hecBtontb, or sacrifice of a hundred oxen, to the gods, 
in testimony of his gmtjtude and exultation. When 
AacHiMEDEB, the moat celebrated geometer of anti- 
quity, discovered the method of ascertaining the spe- 
infie gmvitiatt af d^rent substances, of the conipaca- 
tive weights of equal bulks of each, he is said to have 
noshed forth naked from the balb in which he chanced 
to be when the idea suggested itself t« him, and to 
hftv? run about in that state through the streets of 
Syracuse, exclaiming, I ham found it, I have found 
it t And no better exaniplc, by the way, can be given 
than is aflfofded by this anecdote, of the manner in 
which the most common and apparently insignificant 
feet will sometimes yield to the contemplation of 
genius tiie richest produce of philosophy. We extract 
an account of the circumstance from the Treatise on 
Hydrostatics, in the Library of Usefiil Knowledge: — 
" The proposition which forms the foundation of 
this bruich c^ Hydrostatics, that a solid plunged in a 
fluid displaces a quantity of the fluid equal to its bulk, 
fraa discovered t>y Archimedes, oqe of the greatest 
mathematicians of ancient times, in consequence of 
Ifiera, king of Syracuse, his friend and patron, and 
himself an eminent philosopher, and, it needs hardly 
be added, a virtuous and patriotic prince, having set 
him a problem to solve upon the adulteration of 
met&ls. Hiero had given a certain quantity of gold 
to an artist to make Into a cimia, and suspecting, 
from the lightness of the crown, that some silver h^ 
been used in making it, he bagged Arcliimeiles to 
investigate the matter. It is said that while this 
great man was intent upon the question, he chanced 
to observe, in bathing, the water which ran over the 
sides of the bath ; and immediately perceiving that,^ 
as the water was equal to the bulk ot his body, this 
would fiimish him witii the means of detecting the 



sdnlteraUoD, by trying how much wata- a certain 
weigbt of silver displaced, how much a certain wei^t 
of gold, and how much a certain mixture of the two, 
he rushed out of the chamber, exclaiming, ' / have 
found it! I have found it/'" 

The illustrious Leibnitz, when only in his six- 
teenth year, conceived the brilliant idea of reducing 
the ehonents of thought to a species of alphabet, 
which should consist of the representatives or cha- 
racters, as it were, of all our simplest ideas, and 
eerve to express distinctly their diflerent combina- 
tions, just as the sounds of speech are expressed by 
the common letters. Without attempting to maintain 
the practicability of this notion, it b impossible to 
deny that it evidenced great subtilty and originality 
of mind in the young metaphysician : and we can 
well conceive tiie delight with which such a concep- 
tion must have been contemplated by a spirit like his, 
ardent in the pursuit both of knowledge and of 
distinction ; and beholding, as it were, in this daz- 
zling specidation a new and imtraversed continent of 
thought, wherein it might spend its first strength, 
and raise for itself immortal trophies. In a produc- 
tion, written many years after — his paper on a 
universal language — I^eibnitz himself describes to us 
what he calls theiniantine joy which this idea brought 
with it, when it first suggested itself to him, filling his 
mind, as it did, with the hope of the great discoveries 
to which it promised to conduct him ; and although, 
in the multiplicity of his subsequent pursuits, he had 
never been Me to accomplish the high enterprise 
which he had so early planned, he declares that the 
deeper he had carried his reflections and inquiries, he 
had only become the more convinced of its practica- 
bility. Such allurement is there even in the vdled 
countenance of a new truth ! But beyond all, pei^ 
haps, that a discoverer;evei felt, must have becai the 
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sufpFtra aAd dal^t of Oalil«o Wben, hairing turned 
&a Uie first lime to the heavens, the wonderful in- 
strumant whioh hla own ingenuity had invented, he 
bdield that crowd of splendouTfi which had nerer 
beibre revealed themselves to the eye, nor even been 
draamed of by the imagination of man. While Ga- 
lileo resided at Venice, a report was brought to that 
dtythptaDutchman had presented to Count Maurice 
of Nassau an instntment, by means of which distant 
abjecta were made to appear as if they were near ; 
and this was all that the rumour stated. But it was 
enough for ChJileo. The philosopher inunediately 
«et himself to woi^ to find out by what means the 
thing must have been effected ; and in the course of 
^ few hours satisfied himself tiiat, by a certMn ar- 
langcment of spherical glasses, he could repeat the 
new rairaole. In the course of two or three days 
he prexented several telescopes to the Senate of Ve- 
nice, accompanied witii a memoir on the immense 
importance of tiie instrument to science, and espe- 
cialty to astronomy. He afterwards greatl; improved 
bis mvestion ; and brought it to such a st4t« of 
perfection, that he was in a candition to com- 
mence, by means of it, the examination of the 
heavens. It was then tiiat, to his unutterable as- 
tonishment, he saw, as n oelebnted Fpeach astro- 
nomer has expressed it, ^^ what no mortal before that 
~ moment had seen — the auriaoe of the moon, like 
aqother earth, ridged by high mountains, and fur- 
rowed by deep vallies — Venus, as well as it, prvsent- 
ing phases demonstrativa of a spherical form \ Ju- 
piter, surrounded by four satellites, which accom- 
panied htm in his orbit ; the milky way ; the neb4ls ; 
finally, the whole heaven sown over with an intinite 
multitude of stars, too small to be discerned by the 
naked eye*." Milton, who had seen Qolileo, described, 
■ ■■UieafatlUsa, by Kot," ia Hm Bi*gr^*u I Mytr mt k . 



neuly luJf a century nfter Uie uiTOttioii, Aomeoftbe 
ncmdeis thus tud opeo b; the tdescope':— 
" The mooi, whoM orb, 

Tbrough optic |U«, tbe Tuican mrtUt lieiri 
At eveaiiig from ihe (op of Feioli, 
Or Id Valduno, tu descry new lands, 
Rivers, or noDDttlns, in her spotty globe." 

A few daja were spent by Galileo in ra[»dly n- 
viewing the BueceBsive wonders that preseated them- 
selves to hjm ; and then he proceeded to announce 
his discoveries to the world by the publication of k 
paper, which he entitled the N*nciv Sidereui, or 
Herald of the Heaeent, which he cwiUnued irom 
time to time, as he found new objects to describe. 
From this period the euuniuatioa of the heavens be- 
came the sole object of Galileo's thoughts, and the 
occupation of his life. Ue wroU, he talked, of no- 
tlkinff e]s& 

Every mind which is yet u stranger to science is, 
in some respects, in the SQioe situation with that of 
Galileo, before he turned tus telescope to the heavHis ; 
and such a mind has a world of wonders \o learn, 
man; of which are B8 extraordinary as those which then 
revealed themselves to the philosopher. It has, in &ct| 
to behold all that h^ beheld ; — not certainly, like hinii 
for the first time that any one of the human race had 
been admitted to that hi^h privilege, but yet for the first 
tim^ too, in so fiu" as itself alone is concerned. The 
consciousness of discovery was Galilet/s alone ; Uw 
novelty and sublimity of the sight remain tbe suae 
for all by whom it has been yet . un^oyed. And 
so it is with every other sort of knowledge; Althou^ 
it m^ have been in reality discovoed for the first 
time a thousand yeus ago, it remtuns as new a plea- 
sure as if it had only been found ooX ycstHday, for 
him who has not j»t acquired it. Such pkasu(es« i» 
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truth, are the cmlyones that admit of bdng indefl' 
nitely multiplied.' The eiyoyments of sense, to say 
nothing of th^ comparatively short endurance, Uieir 
certMuty to pall upon repetition, and the positively 
injurious and destroying tendency of many of them, 
are, from the nature of things, uecessanly limited 
in point of number; for the senses themselves are 
but few, and no one of them has many varieties 
of enjoyment to communicate. What are even the 
highest pleasures brought us by the eye, or the ear, 
apart from that character which they derive from the 
moral or intellectual associations they awaken ? Mo- 
mentary excitements for the child, but hardly the gra- 
tifications even of a moment to the man — as is abun- 
dantly evidenced by tlie case of many a one in whom 
the mere corporeal organ is as perfect as usual, but 
who, nevertheless, hardly receives from it any plea- 
sure worth naming, owing to the uncultivated stat« 
of those mental faculties, which are truly the great 
creators and bestowers of human happiness. But 
when did we hear of any one who, having fairly 
commenced the pursuit of Ulerature or science, ever 
became tired of it ; or would not have gladly devoted 
his whole life to it, if he could P There may be other 
passions to which men will deliver themselves up, in 
the first instance, with greater precipitation and 
impetuosity ; . there is none, assuredly, which will 
engage them so long, or eventually absorb thdr 
whole thoughts so thoroughly, as the passion for 
knowledge. We have numberless instances of per- 
sons, in every rank of lite, who, for the sake of 
gratifying it, have contended with, and overcome, 
such diflSculties ajid impediments of all sorts as cer- 
tainly would have worn out the strength of almost 
any other impulse with which we are acquainted. 
But thb is. an impulse which, we may venture to 
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affirm, nhen once truly awakened, no disconra^ 
meats that the most un&Tourable circumstances have 
interposed have ever be«n able effectually to subdue. 

I^Jate Professor Heynb, of Ciottingen, was one 
of the greatest classical scholars of his own or 
of any age, and during his latter days enjoyed a 
degree of distinction, both in his own country and 
throughout Europe, of which scarcely any con- 
temporary name, in the same departnient of lite- 
rature, could boast. Yet he had spent the first 
tlnrty-two or thirty-three years of his life, not only in 
otecurity, but in an almost incessant struggle with 
Ihe most depressing poverty. He had been bom, in- 
deed, amidst the miseries of the lowest indigence, his 
lather being a poor weaver, with a lai^ family, for 
whom his best exertions were often unable to provide 
tvead. In the ' Memoirs of his own Life,' Heyne says, 
" Want was the earliest companion of my childhood. 
I well remember the painful impressions made on 
my mind by witnessing the distress of my mother 
when without food for her children. How often 
have I seen her, on a Saturday evening, weeping 
and wrin^ng her hands, as she returned home ^om 
aa unsuccessful effort to sell the goods which the 
daily and nightly toil of my father had manufac- 
tured!" His parents sent him to a child's school 
in the suburbs of the small town of Chemnitz, in 
Saxony, where they lived ; and he soon exhibited 
an uncommon desire of acquiring informadon. He 
made so rapid a progress in the humble branches of 
knowledge taught in the school, that, before he had 
completed his tenth year, he was paying a. portion of 
his school fees by teaching a little girl, the daughter 
of a wealthy neighbour, to read and write. Having 
learned every thing comprised in the usual course <« 
the school, he &lt a strong de^ie to learn Latin. A 
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SOB of the HchooIiiMtBtcr, who had Bttxlied At L«pttit 
was wiUing to teach him at tbc rate of four pane* ft 
week i but Uie difficulty of payiBf ao large a fei 
seemed quite insurmountable. One day he was sent 
to his godtathcri who was a baker in t>retty gtlod 
eircumatances, for a loaf Aa he went alon^t ha 
pondered Borronfiilly on this gteAt ot^ect of hia 
wishes, aod entered the shop in teara. The good- 
tempered baker, on learning the eauae of his grief^ 
undertook to pay the required fee for him, at whiehi 
Heyne tdh uB( he was perfectly Intoiicated with joy ; 
and as he ran, ail Tagged and barefoott thniugfa the 
atreets, tossing the loufin the air, it slipped fkom his 
hands and rolled into the gutter. Thb accident, and 
■ eharp reprimand from hia parents, who could iU 
afford such a loss, brought him to his mnseA. He 
continued bis lessons for about tiro years, When his 
teacher acknowledged that he had taUg^t him all fat 
himself knew^ At this time, his fether was anuSus 
that he should adopt some trade, but Ueyne fielt aa 
invincible desire to pursue Us literary education; 
and it wtw fortunate for the world ttwt tie waa at 
this period of bis life Aimi^ed with tlie means ef 
following die course of his inclination. He had 
auoUier godfather, who was a clergyman in the 
itej^bourfaood t and this person, upon recGiTing die- 
most flattering accounts of Ueyne from his last mas- 
ter, agreed to be at the expeBse of sending him to the 
tiriucipal seminuy bf his native town of CbemnilB. 
His new patron, howerer, although a well-Hidowed 
chuTcimian, doled out his bounty with most scrtipw- 
fatuB parsintMy ) and Heyne, without the neecseary 
books of his own, was often oMiged to borrow tbosc 
of his companions, and to copy them om for tub 
own use. At last he t^itained the situation of iatat 
to the someone of the ntisens; sod this for a siisii 
~ ooBditien man somfeHftUb B«t 
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tk* pwiod m* MEM when, if be wm to pMceed in 
Uu career be b«d ehosen, tt was aaceeBary for him 
to enter die uuivanlty ; uid he resolved to go to 
L«p*ia. He arrived in that city accordingly with 
esly two florins (aboot fbor shillings) in his poaket. 
Mid Rotbing nore to d^>eD>d upon eicept the small 
aaiisiance be ml^t reoeiva irom his god&ther, who 
had .proioiBed to continue his bounty. He Jiad to 
wait so long, bawever, for his expected supplies Irom 
thia saunw, wbieh esme accompanied with much 
grudging and r^roaoh when they did mi^ their 
l^pearanee, tiiat, destitota both of money and books, 
he would even hare been without bread too, had it 
not been for the compassion of the mud'Serraat of 
the house whero he lodged. What sustained his 
eourage in these cireumstances (we here use his own 
words) was neither ambitiim nor presumption, nor 
eren the hope of one day taking his place among the 
learned, llie stimulus that incessantly spurred him 
en was the feehng of the humiliation of his oondi- 
tiQn~4he shame with which he shrunk from tht) 
ihouf^t of that degradation which the want of a 
good e(|naatioq would impose upon him — above all, 
the determined resolution of battling courteously 
with ffwtune. He was resolved to try, lie said, 
whether, qlthaugh she had thrown him among the 
dnat, he should not be able to rise up by his 
owp eSbrta. His ardour for study only grew the 
greater as his difficulties increased. For six months 
be onlyallowed himself two nights' sleep in the week; 
tmd yet all the while his godfather scarcely ever wrote 
to him but to inveigh against hii indDlence,^-often 
actually addressing bis letters on the outside, *' To 
M. Hei/tte, Idler, it Lapiic." 

In the mean time, while his distress was every 
day becoming more intolerable, he was oQeced, by 
om of th« pnfoawB, (h# situation of tutor ip % 
s » 
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feniily at Magdeburg. Desirable as tbe appointment 
would have been in every other respect, it wctuld 
have removed him from the scene of his studies — and 
be declined it. He resolved rather to remain in the 
midst of all his miseries al Leipsic. He vras, how- 
ever, in a few weeks after, recompensed for this 
noble, sacrifice, by procuring, through the recom- 
mend^ion of the same professor, a situaUon nmilar 
to the one he had refused, in the university town. 
This, of course, relieved fbr a time his pecuniary 
wants ; but still the ardour with which he pursued 
his studies continued so great, that it at last brought 
on a dangerous illness, which obliged him to resign 
his utuation, and very soon completely exhausted 
his trifling resources, so that on his recovery he found 
himself as poor and destitute as ever. In this es' 
tremity, a copy of Latin verses which he had written 
having attracted the attention of one of the Saxon 
ministers, he was induced, by the advice of his friends, 
to set out for the court at Dresden, where it was 
expected this high patronage would make bis for- 
tune ; but he was doomed only to new disappoint- 
ments. Afler having borrowed money to pay the ex- 
penses of his journey, all he obtained from the courtier 
was a few vague promises, which ended in nothing. 
He was obliged eventually, after having sold bis 
books, to accept the place of copyist in the library of 
the Count de Bruhl, at the miserable annual salary of 
one hundred crowns (about £17 sterling) — a sum 
which, even in that cheap country, was scarcely 
sufficient to keep him from perishing of hunger. 
However, with his industrious habits, he found time, 
beside performing the duties of his situation, to do 
a little work for the booksellers. He first translated 
a French romance, fbr which he was paid twenty 
crowns. For a learned and excellent edition which 
he prepared of the Ladn poet Tibullus, be leoeived, 
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is' Buccentn pftyimnta, one bundnd ennnn, with 
wimb in diaeharged the dabta be hod eoBtraeted at 
Xjupaie. Id tfaii way he cQatrived to axist for n few 
jeaM, on the while etudjing hard, and thinking him- 
self amply cnapenaaled for the htmlships of faia lot, 
by the ap^OFtnnities he bad of poraulng his fkrEnirile 
veaeatehea, in » eity ao rich in calteotions of boolta and 
antaquitJea as Dreaden. After he had held his aitiia- 
tion in the library for above two yeara, hia aalary waa 
doubled ) hut b«bre be denved any benefit from the 
augmeatation, the Seven Years War had commenced, 
^axony waa overrun by the forcea of Frederick the 
fjraat, and Heyne'a place, and the library itself to which 
it waa attached, wera swept away at the same time. 
Ut wa« obliged to Sy frtnn Dresden, and wandered 
ahcait for a loop time without any employment At 
hat be wBareoeJTCd into a fitmily at Wittenberg t but 
IB a abort time the progreaa of the war drove him from 
thia aaylom alao, and be returned to Dreeden, where 
ha BtHI had a flaw artiolea of furniture, which he toA 
ptmhaaed with the little money he saved while ha 
held faia place in the Library. Ue arrived juat in 
tiroe to witneaa the bambardment of that capital, in 
the ca«flagiatioB of which his furniture pertabed, aa 
vdi aa apiae piopwty which he had Imtught with 
hnn frem Wittenbwg, beton^ng to a lady, one of Uia 
hnvif in whose house he lived, for whom be had 
fbnned an atta^nwnt during bia reaidence thepa. 
Thus I^ both of theoi, without a abilliag, the young 
pwiDHfl nererthaleaa deterquned to aim* each itther'a 
deatny, and they were aeoordingly united. Sy the 
exertioee of oonte eonainDn friends, a retreat was pro- 
cured for Heyne and his wife in the eatablisbment qf 
a M. de Leoben, where he spent some years, during 
which his time was chiefly occupied in the manage- 
ment of that gentleman's property. 

At last, at the general peace in 1763, be returned to 
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Dresden ; and here ended his honl fortunes. Some 
time before his arrivaJiDthatcity, the Professorship of 
Eloquence in the University of Gottingen had become 
vacant, tiy the death of the celebrated John Mathias 
Gesner. The chair had been offered, in the first in- 
Btance, to David Ruhnlcen, one of tlie first scholars of 
the uge, who declined, however, to leave the University 
of Leyden, where he had lately succeeded the emi- 
nent Hemsterhuya as Professor of Greek. Fortu- 
nately, however, for Heyne, Ruhnken was one of 
the few to whom his edition of Tibullua, and another 
of Epictetus, which he had published shortly after, 
had made his obscure name and great merits known ; 
Mid with a generous anxiety to befriend one whom 
he considered to be bo deserving, he ventured, of his 
own accord, to recommend him to the Hanoverian 
minister, as the fittest person he could mention for 
the vacant office. Such a testimony from Ruhn- 
ken was at once the most honourable and the most 
efficient patronage Heyne could have had. He was 
immediately nominated to the Professorship ; although 
so little known, that it wels with considerable difFlcully 
he was found He held this appointment for nearly 
fifty years ; in the course of which, as we have 
aJready remarked, he may be said, by his successive 
publications, and the attraction of his lectures, to 
have placed himself nearly at the head of the classical 
scholars of his ag« ; whUe fae was at the same time 
loved and venerated as a father, not only by hia 
numerous pupils, but by all ranks of his fellow-- 
citizens, who, on his death, in 1812, felt that their 
University and city had lost what had been for half a 
century its chief distincUon. 
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The diiBculties which Heyne had to encounter in 
his purauit of knowledge commenced with bia bfe 
itself— his very birth throwing him out of the sphere 
of those excitements hy which even the desire of 
Icnowledge is generally kindled. Yet this is a disad- 
vantage which, great as it is, aspring miudB have 
often overcome. Of the ancient authors, not to men- 
tion the well-known case of £bop, Publiub Svrdb, 
and TEB£(tcB were both originally slaves. Epictbtus, 
the celebrated Stoic philoaopher, was bom in the 
same condition, and spent many years of hiB life in 
servitude. Having been at last fwtimate enough to 
obtain his freedom, he retired to a amall hut ; and 
when he was barely able to procure the necessaries 
of life, devoted himself to the study of philosophy, 
A treatise of this writer was one of the works 
edited by Heyne, while at Dresden; and he used 
to relate that his fortitude, amid the difficultiea 
that he had to struggle with at the time, was not a 
little strengthened and upheld hy the precepts of 
severe virtue and determined endurance, which be 
found in the pages of the old philosopher. £pw- 
tetus's own conduct was strikingly in conformity with 
the lessons he taught, at least if we may believe om 
of the stories which are told of him. It is said, that 
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before he had obtained his liberty, his master, who 
was a very brutal man, chose one day to »niuse 
hifnaelf by twisting the leg of his slave. " YouwiU 
break it for me," remarked Epictetus. Immediately 
afler, H happened » he ho^ said. " I told you 
BO," added the philosopher, with all the indiference 
in thp world. He lived a,t Home in a hause with' 
oat a doop t sad with no fiufiiture, eioept a table, 
a sn^ bedstf^d, and a wretched coverlet; and 
ihia eveh at ft time when h« etyayed tha greatest 
femiliarity with the Emperor Adrian. Osa day he 
was exlravagaiit enough to purchase for himself a 
lamp made of iron ; but he was punished for this 
deviation IVam his usual habtta, by a thief soen after 
flndlng his way Into the hause, and running off with 
ft. " He shall be cheated," saM Epietetus, '* if he 
come baok to-morrow, for he ahaQ And only an 
oartheH one." PaoTAoeEUs, too, aaolhep of the Cheek 
philosophers, had been a oommon porter, before he 
applied to study. He lived M Abdera, in Thrace, 
the same town in whieh resided the tkmous Demo- 
er^tus, Qommonly c^le4 the l4a,ug>hiBg Philosopher, 
who one day met bita oarvjrin^f into the elty a very 
heavy load of wood on his back, and was a good 
deal surprised on perceiving that the pieces were piled 
OR one another exactly in the way best adapted to 
iqalce the burthen rsst easily on tiie shoulders. In 
order to discover whether this geometrical arrange- 
ment was the effect of skill or chanee, he requested 
tiM young man to unbind Uie load, and mahe It up 
again ra the suae manner: this Protagonu imme- 
diately did with gMat decterity { upon which Damo- 
eritus, oonvinoed that his talents were of a superior 
Mitt, admitted him fbrthwith among his disciples, 
and spared no pains In instFucdng him in the diSereat ' 
bnaohes both i^ natund and moral philosophy, And, 
to nuotion ao mora instanees, Clianthss, another 
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of, the Stoics, was brought up to the profession of « 
pugilist, and used to exhibit himself in that chancier 
at the public games^ till, lon^ng to study philosophy, 
he betoolc himself for that purpose to Athens, where 
he arrived with only three drachms (about three 
shjlUngs and sixpence) in his pocket. Id these cir- 
cumstances he was obliged, {k his support, to employ 
himself in drawing water, carrying burdens, and other 
such humble and laborious occupations. He con- 
trived, howevertoproceed with his studies at the same 
dme, bringing his fee of an obelus, or penny, every 
day to his mastrr, Zeno, with great punctuality. On 
the death of Zeno, he succeeded him in his school, 
but still continued his menial labours as usual, '1 I 
draw water," he was wont to say, " and do any other 
sort of work which presents ilsielf, that I may give 
myself up to philosophy, without being a b»id>en to 
any one." He was so poor, indeed, that the wind 
having blown aside hia mantle one day when he hap- 
pened to be present at one of the public shews, hia 
fellow-citizens perceived that he had no tunic, or 
under garment, and gave him one. He was always 
treated, notwithstanding his poverty, with the greatest 
respect at Athens. 

In modem times we have many examples, also, of 
persona whom the love of knowledge has found in 
the lowest obscurity, and who have possessed them- 
selves of the highest acquirements in science or 
literature, in spite of every disadvantage of birth. 
Heyne, as we have mentioned, was the son of a 
poor weaver. So was the Abbci Hauy, who died 
in Paris a few years ago, celebrated for his 
writings and discoveries in Crystallogn^hy — a 
science, indeed, of which he may be almost con- 
sidered as the founder. It is the science which 
treats of those curious - regular figures which so 
many solid bodies are found to poasesa in their 
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Batnnd state, or whieh they may be made to as. 
sume artifieially, by diaBoWin^ or (amng them, and 
tfaea allowing their particles to veturq to a itato of 
uiidity, which latter process is called their ci^ital- 
linttioa Now it happens that the game iubataiie« 
ii not found to have always the Mtne figure extemall j 
when in a crystallized state, but is susceptible oT 
wreral different forms, some of which do not ap- 
pear at first to have any lesemblanoe to each other. 
All preceding inquirers had been very much per- 
nkzed by this circumstance, in their attempts to esta>- 
blish a theory of crystallised bodies ; and various 
principles had been successively adopted and re- 
jected as the foundations of a scientific arrange- 
ment of them. At length the attrition of Hatly waa 
directed to the subject, by having accidentally piohed 
up an unoommonly beautifiil specimen of calcareous 
apar, which presented the figure of a ais-sided prism, 
and had been detached ftom a group of similar onys- 
tals. By trying to split this specimen in various di- 
lectioBS wt^ tho blade of a knife, and dividing It 
euly where be found a natural joint, ha at last re- 
duMd h to the form of a rhoraooid, or oblongated 
cube, which it retained in spite of all subsequent 
sections. Now this is exactly the form in which 
another caloareofH spar, called loeUntd SpKP, Is comi 
manly finrnd ; whence Hafiy was led to suspect that, 
by the applioation of the prooess he had employed, 
aQ crystalliapd substances of the same species might 
be reduced to the same primitive form. This idea 
he pursued with exceeding ingenuity ; till, by means 
not only a£ his unparalleled dexterity In the dissect- 
tion of orystals; but of a most masterly oombtuadou 
of algdtraical and geometrical reasoning, he rested 
bis theory upon grounds which would almost lead to 
the conohismn, that the principle is of universal 
i^ipHcatioH, and that it is only oaocsMry to ^trip 
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them f^ their exteniBl coatings to dlscorer tibe Uaoc 
radical figure in all eiystolt c^ the tame apcciee. 

Bat, Ui proceed ; the celebrated Wihculman, 
sne of the most distinguished wHters on clftasif 
antiquities slid the fine arts tha modtrli liaMa 
hare produced^ nAb the son of a shMm^er, HiA 
father) afier vamly eudeaToliring for some lime) at Uie 
expenee of man} Btcrifices, to give him a learned 
educatjom vas at last obliged, frdtn age uid ill 
he^th, to Ntire to an hospital, whtfe be Was, ki hie 
turui supported fur several years hi part by the hard 
labouni ^ his son, who, aided by the kindness of 
bis profetsora, contrived to keep tumself at c(dleg«i 
chieiBy by teachmc sonie of his younger or less-ad- 
nnced feUoir-studeBta. Bartholomew^ AitNioiOi an 
Italian poet of the sixteenth e^tury, of considerable 
genius and learning, tellowed his Other's trade of A 
blacksmith til] he was ei^teen years old, When he 
b^on of his own accord to apply to his studies ( and 
by availing himself of the aid sometimes of one 
fiiend, and sometunes of ulother, prepand himself 
at last for entering the University of Padua. Vajlbn- 
TIKI JambkaV Dwi-h, a very aUe BstitiuaTian of the 
IsM centiii7, and who at the time df liia death held 
tbe office of keeper of the imperial medals at Vienna) 
86 well as that of use of the preceptors to the prinoo* 
atterwarda die Empertn^ Joseph 11., was the son of 
a peor peasant of Champagne, and lost his tather 
when he was Ua jtmH of age. He was then tak^ 
into Ihe service of a tal-mer in the nllaga ; but being 
■ooti aiM* tunied off for some petty fault, he resolved 
to leave his native place altogether, that he migtrt 
Mt be a burthen to fits mazier. So he set out aa 
his travels, viUioiit knowing in what direcUon he 
Was proceeding, in the beguming c^ a dreadful win- 
ter I and for some time begged in v&in eveii &x m 
c^t 0f bread and shelter agunst Uie htdeneaejr «f 
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the elements, till, worn out with hunger, fadgue, and 
a tonnenting head-ache, he was at last taken in hy 
a poor shepherd, who permitted him to lie down in 
the place where he shut up his aheep. Here he was 
attacked by small-pox, and lay ill neariy a montJi ; 
but having at last recovered, chiefly through the kind 
attentions of the village clergyman, he proceeded on 
bia wanderings a second time, thinking that by get- 
ting farther to the' east he should be nearer the sun, 
and therefore suffer less from the cold. Having ai^ 
rived in this way at the foot of the Vo^es moun- 
tains,' nearly a hundred and fifty -miles from his na- 
tive village, he remained there for two years in the 
service of a farmer, who gave him his flocks to 
keep. Chancing then to make his appearance at 
the hut of a hermit, the recluse was so much struck 
by the intelligence of his answers, that he proposed 
he should take up his abode with him, and share 
his labours, an offer which Duval gladly accepted. 
Here he had an opportunity of reading- a few books, 
chiefly of a devotional description ; and, after some 
time, was sent with a letter of recommendation from 
his master to another hermitage, or religious house, 
near Lun^ville, the inmates of which set him to take 
charge of their little herd of cattle, consisting only of 
five or six cows, while one of them took the trouble 
of teaching him to write. He had a few books at 
command, which he perused with great eagemesa. 
He sometimes, too, procured a little money by the pfo- 
duce of his skill and activity in the chase, and this 
he always bestowed in the purchase of books. One 
day, while pursuing this occupation, he was lucky 
enough to find a gold seal, which had been dropt by 
an English traveller of the name of Forster. Upon 
this gentleman coming to claim his property, Duval 
jestingly told him that he should not have the seal, 
unlesB he could describe the armorial bearings on it 
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in correct heraldic phrase. Surprised at any appear- 
ance of an acquaintance with such subjects in the 
poor cow-herd, Forstet, who was a lawyer, entered 
into convereation with him, aod was so much struck 
by his information and intelligence, that he both sup- 
plied him with a numtier of books and maps, and in- 
structed him in the manner of studying them. Some 
time afler this, he was found by another b (ranger 
sitting at the foot of a tree, and apparently absorbed 
in the contemplation of a map which lay before him. 
Upon bdng asked what he was about, be replied that 
he was studying geography. And " whereabouts in 
the study may you be at present," inquired the 
stranger. " I am seeking the way to Quebec," 
tmswered D.uval. " To Quebec ? What should you 
want there T "I wish to go to continue my studies 
at the university of that city." The stranger belonged 
to the establishment of the princes of Lorraine, who, 
returning from the chase, came up with their suite at 
the. moment ; and the result was, that, after putting 
a great many questions to Duval, they were so de- 
lighted with the vivacity of his replies, that they pro- 
posed to send him immediately to a Jesuit's college 
in the neighbourhood. Here he continued for some 
time, until he was at last taken by his patron, the 
Duke of Lorraine, afterwards the Emperor Francis I., 
to Talis, where he speedily distinguished himself and 
ev«itually acquired a high place among the literary 
men of the day. He never forgot, however, either his 
early benefactors, or departed from that simplicity of 
character and manners which the humble nature of his 
origin and first fortunes had given him. It is grati- 
fying indeed to have to tell, that even afler he had 
become a courtier, and was hving in intimate fami- 
liarity with the emperor, he took a journey to his 
native village, purchased the cottage in which hi^ 
lather, had lived, and .erected pn its. pile at his owq 
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expense a commodious dw^ing^-house for the parish' 
schoolmaster. Me always kept up a correspoiidence, 
too, with the good henoita at LuntiviUe ; and, in par- 
ticular, on paying a visit to Brother Marin, who had 
taught him writing, and not findings his hut so com- 
fortable ss he could have wished, left with him a sum 
bf money to rebuild it 

Men are proud, aud it is very intelligible why they 
should be so, of an illustrious ancestry ; but to those 
who have achieved their own advancement in the 
face of disadvantages such as the individuals we 
have named, and many others, have had to struggle 
with, the obscurity of their origin is their most 
honourable distinction. Nottung, therefore, can be 
Weaker, or more absurd, than the vanibf which haa 
ied even some distinguished men, of humble, or 
at lesst not high buth, to attempt to conceal their 
teal extraction from the world, by the most un- 
founded, and sometimes ridiculons fictions. B*Mni- 
NELLi, the Italian sculptor, was the son of a gotd- 
smith, and the grandson of a common coalman ; but, 
having in the course of his Ufe acquired great wealth, 
and luiving been created by the Emperor Charles V. 
a knight erf' the order of St. James, he is said to have 
repeatedly changed his name, in order to hide his 
parentage, and to have fixed at last upon that by 
which he is generally known, in order that he might 
appear to have sprung from the noble &mily of the 
.BandineUi of Sienna. A similar anxiety to secure 
for himself the reputation of noble descent b also 
recorded to have been one of the foibles of the cele- 
firated Sparash dramatist. Lope db Vega. But, 
perhaps, th% most extravagant pretensiona of this 
kind tiiat were ever brought forward were those ad- 
vanced by the ftmous Julius Csbar Scaliqbr, one 
bf the greyest scholars and critics of the sixteenth 
tentury. This eminent pwecmaotUBllftotditbetrouUe 
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of composing an daboTate memoir of hin own life, in 
which he pretended to be the lost survi^ng descendant 
of the princely house of La Scalo, of Verona, and con- 
sequently the lineal heir of that sovereignty, which 
iiavin^ been some time before conquered by the 
Venetians, had been incorporated by them with their 
own territory. In order to support this story, he 
went the length of inventing a series of adventures, 
which he said had befallen him, giving out that having 
been preserved by his mother from the general per- 
secution of his race, he had, atler being careMly 
educated, been presented at the court of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who made him one of his pages. He 
added that he suhsequentiy distinguished himself 
greatly ; first in the wars of Italy, taid then, in the 
service of France, in Piedmont: till, after passing 
through a succession of other fortunes, which we 
cannot affiird space to relate, he was induced by the 
solicitations of La Rov^re, Bishop of Agen, to ac- 
company that prelate to his episcopal seat, and thus 
at last to terminate his vain endeavours to recover bis 
lost principality. Now the truth is, as has been since 
abundantly proved, that Scaliger's real name was 
Bordonij that he was in all probability the son ef a 
miniature painter who resided at Padua ; and that he 
never even assumed the name of Scahger till he was 
pretty far advanced in life, having borne it only in 
conjunction with his own in his forty-fourth year, 
when he obtained letters of naturalization in France, 
which we stiil extant. Even at this time it would 
appear that the fable of his descent from the house of 
Verona, if it had entered his head at all, had certainly 
not been conceived in any thing tike the form which 
he afterwards gave it. It was, at least in all its wilder 
improbabilities, the romance of his old age. Ue per- 
sisted in it, however, as long as he lived, and lefl it as 
.a le([acy fo his son, the l^ned Joseph Justus Sca- 
•' Bji 
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li^r, who, with an excess of filial observance, bolh 
maintained its truth as obstinately as his tather had 
tlone, and augmented it by many additional fictions 
of his own invention. 

It is a wiser and nobler spirit which, without de- 
spising such distinctions where they really esist, con- 
siders it more honourable to have achieved fame and 
eminence without the atlvanlag«s of high birth than 
with their assistance ; and does not disdain, therefore, 
where they have not been possessed, to find its best 
triumph in their absence. Such was the feeling in 
which the old Greek ptunter Protogenbs acted, who, 
having passed the earlier years of his life in such 
obscurity and poverty, that he was obliged to spend 
the greater part of his time in merely painting the 
coarse ornaments on the prows of ships, was so far 
from shewing himseJf ashamed of his humble origin, 
when he rose at last to feme and more honourable as 
well as lucrative employment, that he was wont to 
introduce representations of the difierent parts of 
ships round his pictures, as symbols and memorials 
of his old occupation. Benedict Bavdouin, one of 
the learned men of the sixteenth century, went still 
fiirther than this. His iather had been a shoemaker, 
and he had himself worked for some years of his life 
at the same profession — circumstances which he was 
so little anxious to have forgotten, that, many years 
after, he wrote and published a very elaborate work 
on the Shoemaking of the Ancients, in which we find 
the history of that craft traced, with a profusion of 
erudition, up to the time of Adam himself. But, 
perhaps, the most extraordinaiy example on record 
of indifierence to such matters, is that a^orded by the 
conduct of the celebrated Italian writer Gelli, who, 
even after he had obtained so much distinction by 
his writings as to have been elected to the high dig* 
nity of consul of the Florentine Academy, and ap- 
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poiated by the g^and duke to ddiver a course of 
lectuces on Oaote, still conUaued to work at his 
original prnfassion of a tailor, which he had iaherited 
from his fether. He alludes to the circumstance,- 
with much modesty luid even dignity, in the intro- 
ductory oration of his course, which he delivered 
before the Academy, &ad which has been published. 

It would be easy to continue to a much greater 
leugthour enumeration of iudividuals who, smitten by 
the love of knowledge, have nobly surmounted the imr 
pediments thrown in the way of its acquisition by a 
humble birth or early indigence. Many of the most 
remarkable of these cases we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of introducing under other heads of the sub- 
ject ; but, at present, we may merely mention a few 
of those which we may not afterwards iind so con- 
venient an occasion of noticing. The celebrated 
Italian poet Metast&bio was the son of a common 
mechanic, and used when a little boy to sing' his ex- 
temporaneous verses about the streets. The &ther 
of Hadvn, the great musical composer, was a wheel- 
wrieht, and filled abo the humble occupation of sexton, 
wh^ his mother was at the same time a servant ia 
the establishment of a neighbouring nobleman. The 
father of our own punter, Opie, was a working car- 
penter in Cornwidl. Ttie following is the account 
that Dr. Wolcot, better known by his assumed name 
of Peter Pindar, gives us of the circumstances in 
which be discovered the uneducated artist. " Being 
on a visit to a relation in Cornwall," he observes, 
" I saw either the drawing or print of a ferm-yard in 
the parlour, and after looking at it slightly, remarked 
that it was a busy scene, but ill executed. This point 
was immediately contested by a she cousin, who ob~ 
served that it was greatly admired by many, and par- 
ticuWly by John Opie, a lad of great genius. Having 
leacoed the place of the artistes abode^ I immediately 
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sallied forth, and found him at the bottom of a aaw- 
pit, cutting wood by moviof^ the lower part of an 
instniment wluch was regulated above by another 
person. Having inquired in the dialect of the country 
if he could paint? ' Can you patent?' I was in- 
stantly answered from below in a similar accent and 
language, that he could 'patent Queen Charlotte 
and Duke William' (William Duke of Cumberland.) 
' and Mrs. Somebody's cot* A specimen was im< 
Inediately shewn me, which was rude, incorrect, 
and incomplete. But when I learned that he was 
such an enthusiast in his art, that he got up by three 
o'clock of a summer's morning to draw with chalk 
and charcoal, I instantly conceived that he must 
possess all that zeal necessary for obtaining emi- 
nence. A gleam of hope then darted through my 
bosom ; and I felt it possiUe to raise the price of his 
labours from eight-pence or a shilling to a guinea 
a-day. Actuated by this motive, I instantly presented 
him with pencils, colours, end canvass, to which I 
added a few instructions." After some time, the 
Doctor adds, his pupil became so celebrated in the 
neighbourhood, that he obtained as much employment 
as he could undertake, in painting heads at half a 
guinea each, and at last resolved to raise his price 
to a guinea. He afterwards came to Liondon, and 
attained great eminence as a portrait painter; upon 
which he was admitted as an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and was eventually elected Professor of 
lUnting in that inatitution. " Bom in a rank of 
life in which the road to eminence is rendered in- 
finitely difficult," says another Academician, speak- 
iug of Opie, " unassisted by partial patronage, scom- 
^ iug with virtuous pride all slavery and dependence, 
he trusted alone for his reward to the force of his 
natural powers, and to well-directed and unremitting 
study. The toils and difficulties of his profession 
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were by him considered as Biatter of hnnoiiTable and 
delightful contest ; and it mi^ht be said of him, that 
he did not so much paint to live, as live to paint." 

The parents of Sebastian Castalio, the elegant 
Latin translator of the Bible, were poor peasants, who 
lived among the mountains in Dauphiny. The Abb^ 
Hautefeuille, who distinguished himself in the 
seventeenth century, by his inventions in clock and 
watchmaking, was the son of a baker. Parini, the 
modem satiric poet of Ittdy, was the son of a peasant, 
who died when he was in his boyhood, and left him 
to be the only support of his widowed mother ; while, 
to add to his difliculties, he was attached in his nine- 
teenth year by a paraiysis, which rendered him a 
cripple for life. The parents of Dr. Johk Prideaut, 
who afterwards rose to be Bishop of Worcester, were 
in such poor circumstances, that they were with dif- 
ficulty able to keep him at school till he had learned to 
read and write ; and he obtained the rest of his edu- 
cation by walking on foot to Oxford, and getting em- 
ployed in the first instance as assistant in the kitchen 
of Exeter College, in which society he remained till 
he ^jadually made his way to a fellowship. The 
father of Inigo Jones, the great architect, who built 
the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, and many other 
well-known edifices, was a cloth-worker ; and he him- 
self was also destined originally for a mechanical 
employment. Sir Edmund Saunders, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of King's Bench in the reign of 
Charles II., was originally an errand-boy at the Inns 
of Court, and gradually acquired the elements of his 
knowledge of the law by being employed to copy 
precedenta. IiInnxus, the founder of the science of 
Botany, although the son of the clergyman of a small 
Tillage in Sweden, was for some time apprenticed to a 
shoemaker; and was only rescued from nis humble em- 
ployment by accidentally meeting one day a physician 
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named BoUunan, whot bftving entered into- conrersaT 
tJon with him, was so mucli struck with hia intelli- 
'^nce, that he seat him to the university. The father 
of MicHABL LoMONosoFF, One of the most celebrated 
Russian poets of the last century, and who eventually 
attained the hishest literary dignities ia his own 
pountry, waa only a simple fisherman. Young Lo- 
monosoff had great difficulty in acquiring as much 
education aa enabled him to read and write ; and it 
was only by running away from his father's house, 
and taWng refuge in a monastery at Moscow, that he 
found means to obtain an acquaintance with the 
tligher branches of literature. The tiunous BE14 
JoNsoN worked for some time as a bricklayer or ma- 
son i " and let not them blush," says Fuller, apeakT 
iug of this circumstance in his ' English Worthies,' 
with hia usual amueing, but oAen expressive quatnt' 
pess, " let not them blush that have, but those that 
have not, a lawful calling. He helped in the build- 
ing of the new structure of Lincoln's Inn, when, 
having a trowel in hia hand, he had a book in his 
pocket" 

FBTsa Ramus, one of the most celelvated writers 
and intrepid thinkers of the »xteenth century, was 
employed in his childhood as a shepherd, and ob- 
tuned his education by serving aa a lacquey in the 
College of Navarre. The Danish astronomer, Lon- 
COMONTANUs, was the son of a labourer, and, while 
attending the academical lecturea at Wyburg through 
the day, was obliged to work for his support during 
a part of the night. The elder David Paheus, the 
eminent German Protestant divine, who was after- 
wards Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, was 
placed in his youth aa an apprentice, first with an 
apothecary, and then with a shoemaker. Hans 
$Acus, one of the most famous of the early German 
poets, and a scholac of considerable tearning, was 
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the eon of a Isylor, and served an apprenticeahip 
himself, iiret to A sbOemaker, and afterwards to a 
weaver, at which last trmde, indeed, he continued to 
work durint; the rest of his life. John Folcz, an- 
other old Gennan poet, was a barber. Lucas Cor- 
NELiBZ, a Dutch painter of the sixteenth century, who 
visited Engltuid during the rei^ of Henry VIII., 
and was patronised by that monarch, was obliged, 
while in his own country, in order to support his 
large family, to betake himself to the profession of 
a cook. Dr. Isaac Maddox, who, in the reign of 
Oieorge II., became bishop, first of SL Asaph, and 
then of Worcester, and who is well known by his 
work in defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of 
the Church of England, lost both his parents, who 
belonged to a very humble rank of life, at an early 
age, and was, in the first instance, placed by his 
friends with a pastry-cook. The late Or. Isaac 
MiLNBR, Dean of Carlisle and Lucasian Professor of 
the Mathematics at Cambridge, who had the repu- 
tation of one of the first mathematicians of that 
University, and who published some ingenious papers 
on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, in the ' Philo- 
sophical Transactions,' was originally a weaver — as 
was also his brother Joseph, the well-known author 
of a * History of the Church.' Of the same profession 
was also, in his younger days, the late Dr. Joseph 
White, Professor of Arabic at Oxford. Cassbrio, a 
well-known Italian anatomist, was initiated in the 
elements of Ittedicat Science by a surgeon of Padua, 
with whom he had lived originally as a domestic ser- 
vant. John Christian Theden, who rose to be 
chief surgeon to the Prussian army under Frederick 
II., had in his youth been apprenticed to a tailor. 

The celebrated John Hunter, one of the greatest 
anatomuts that ever lived, scarcely received any 
education whatever until he waa twenty years old. 
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He was bom in the year 1738, ia LannrkBhiTe ; 
and bein^ the youngest of a tamily of iea, and 
the child of his father's old age, would seem to 
have beau brou|^ht up with the most foolish and 
unfortunate indulgence. When he was only ten 
years old his &ther died ; and under the ch{u^ of 
his mother it is probahle that he was left to act as 
he chose, with still less restraint than ever. Such 
was his aversion at this time to anything like regular 
application, that it was with no small difficulty, we 
are told, he had been taught even the elements of 
reading and writing ; while an attempt that was 
made to give him some knowledge of Latin, (accord- 
ing to the plan of education then almost umversally 
follpwed in regard to the sons of even the smallest 
landed proprietors in Scotland,) was, after a short 
space, abandoned altogether. Thus he grew up, 
pending bis time merely in country amusements, 
and for many years withont even thinking, as it would 
appear, of any profession by which he might earn a 
livelihood- It was, however, found necessary at last, 
that something should be determined upon in regard 
to this point ; for the family estate, such as it was, 
had gone to his eldest brother, and the father had 
made no provision for maintaining John any longer 
in idleness. So, destitute as he was of all literary 
acquirements, there was no other resource for him 
except some business that would give employment to 
hb hands rather than hia bead ; and one of his 
sisters having married a cabinet-maker, or carpenter, 
iu Glasgow, it was resolved he should be bound ap- 
prentice to his brother-in-law. With this person, 
accordingly, he continued for some time, learning to 
make chairs and tables ; and this probably might 
have been, for life, the employment of the genius that 
afterwards distinguished itself bo greatly in one of 
the most ia)poitapt. vralks of philosophic discovetyj 
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but for circumstances which, at the time when they 
occurred, were doubtless deemed unfortunat«. His 
master failed, and John was letl without any obvious 
means of pursuing' even the humble line of life on 
which he had set out He was at this time in the 
twentieth year of his age. His elder brother, William, 
afterwards the celebrated Dr. Hunter, had very re- 
cently settled as a medical practitioner in London ; 
but bad already begun to distinguirii himself aA 
a lecturer and anatomical demonstrator. To him 
John determined to address himself. The rumour of 
the one brother's success and growing reputation had 
probaUy, even before this time, awakened something 
of ambition in the other, with a wish to escape from 
the obscure fortune to which he seemed destined. John 
now wrote to his brother, offering him his services as 
an assistant in his dissecting room, and intimating, 
that if this proposal should not be accepted, he 
meant to enlist in the anny. Fortunately for science, 
hia letter was answered in the way be wished. On 
his brothel's invitation be set out for the metropolis. 
He was now put to work in the manner in which 
he had requested to be employed. His brother, 
we are informed by Sir Everard Home, his first 
and best biographer, gave him an arm to dissect, 
so as to display the muscles, with directions how it 
should be done ; and the performance of the pupil, 
even in this his commencing essay, greatly exceeded 
the expectations of his instructor. The doctor then 
put into his hands another arm, in which all the 
arteries were injected, and (iiese, as well as the 
muscles, were to be exposed and preserved. So sa- 
tisfied was Dr. Hunter with his bratiier's perform- 
ance of this task, that he assured him he would in 
time become an excellent anatomist, and would not 
want emfdoyment Perhaps, though we do not 
find it so tteted by say- of his biogn^iheta, h» amf 
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have felt an advantage, In maUng these preparatiotisv 
in the habits of manual dexterity acquired during his 
apprenticeship to his iirst business. 

So rapid, at ail events, was the progress which he 
tnade in the study of anatomy, that he had not been 
a year in London when he was considered by his 
brother aa qualified to teach others, and was at' 
tended accordingly by a class of his own. His 
talents, and the patronage of hia brother together, 
brought bim now eveiy day more and more into no- 
tice. It does not belong to our purpose to trace the 
progress of his success after this point We may 
merely remark, that long before his death he had 
placed himself, by universal acknowledgment, at the 
head of living anatomists ; and was regarded, indeed, 
as having done more for surgery and physiology 
tlian any other investigator of tbesa branches of 
science that had ever existed. 

The important discoveries, and peculiar and most 
original views, by which John Hunter succeeded in 
throwing so much new light upon the subject of 
the functions of animal life, were derived, as is 
well known, principally from the extraordinary zeal, 
patience, and ingenuity, with which he pursued 
the study of comparaUve anatomy, or the exami- 
nation of the structure of the interior animals as 
compared with that of man. To this study he de- 
voted his time, his labour, and, it may be said, 
his fortune ; for nearly every shilling thai he could 
save from his professional gwns was expended in col- 
lecting those foreign animals, and other rare spe<a- 
mens, by means of which he prosecuted his inquiries. 
When his income was yet far from being a large one, 
he purchased a piece of ground at Earls' Court, in 
the village of Brompton, and built a house on it to 
serve as a place of deposit for his collections. The 
space BiDuiid it was laid out as a zoological gonleo 
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ibr -such of his atrange animals as he kept alive. 
Even wh^i most extensively engaged in practice, he 
used Ui spend every morning, from sun-rise till eight 
o'clock, in his museum. Yet, in addition to his pri- 
vat£ practice, and a very long couise of lectures 
which he delivered every winter, he liad for many 
years to peri'orm the laborious duties of surgeon to 
St. George's Hospital, and deputy-surgeon-general 
to the army, — superintending, at this time also, a 
school of practical anatomy at his own house. Still 
be found leisure, in the midst of all these avocations 
not only for his experiments upon the animal econo' 
my, but for the composition of various works of im- 
portance, and for tailing an active part both in the 
deliberations of the Royal Society, of which he hat] 
been early elected a Fellow, and in other schemes for 
Ihe promotion and difilision of natural knowledge. 
He was the originator, in particular, of the Lyceum 
Medicvm, Londinenae, — a medical society comprising 
many eminent individuals, which met at his lecture 
rooms, and rose to great reputation. That he might 
have time for these multiplied objects of attention, he 
used to allow himself to sleep only four hours at 
night, and an hour after duiner. 

In order to procure subjects for his researches in 
comparative anatomy, his practice was to apply to the 
keeper of the wild bessts in the Tower, and the pro- 
prietors of the other menageries in town, for the 
bodies of such of their animals as died, in considera- 
tion of which he used to give them other rare animals 
to exliibit, on condition of also receiving their remains 
at their death. His friends and former pupils, too, 
were wont to send him, irom every part of the world, 
subjects for his iavourite investigations. " In this 
retreat (at Brompton), he had collected,'' says Sir 
£verard Home, " many kinds of animals and birds; 
and it was to Wn a favourite amusement in his walks 
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to attend to tiieir actions and their habits, and to 
make them familiar with him. The fiercer animals 
were those to which he was most partial, and he had 
several of the bull kind from different parts of the 
world. Among these was a beautifiil small bull he 
had received from the Queen, with which he used to 
wrestle in play, and entertain himself with its exer- 
tions in its own defence. In one of these conflicts, 
the bull overpowered him and got him down ; and 
had not one of the servants accidentally come by, and 
frightened the animal away, this frolic would pro- 
bably have cost him his life." On another occasion, 
" two leopards," says the same biographer, " that 
were kept chained in an out-house, had broken from 
their confinement, and got into the yard among some 
dogs, which they immedialely attacked. The howl' 
ing this produced farmed the whole neighbourttood. 
Mr. Hunter ran into the yard to see what was the 
matter, and found one of them getting up the wall to 
make his escape, the other surrounded by the dogs. 
He immediately laid hold of them both, and carried 
them back to their den ; but as soon as they were se- 
cured, and he had time to reflect upon the risk of 
his own situation, he was so much affected that he 
was in danger of fainting." 

Mr. Hunter died in the sixty-sixth year of bis a^,' 
in 1793. After his death, his museum was pur- 
chased by Parliament for the sum of fllteen thousand 
prounds ; and it is now deposited in the hall belonging 
to the Royal College of Surgeons, in Lincoln's Inn 
fields. It is understood to contain about twenty 
thousand anatomical preparations, which are arranged 
so as (in the language of Sir Everard Home) " to 
expose to view the gradations of nature, from the" 
most simple state in which life is found to exist,- 
up to the most perfect and most complex of the airi- 
mol creation,— man himselC" The extreme beautj^ 
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of these preparatiDDs is strikiiig: even lo an unleanwd 
eye ; and their scientific value ia such aa to render 
the collectiou one of the moat precious of ils kind ia 
the world. It is certainly one of the most splendid 
inoauments of labour, akill, and muniticeace, ever 
raised by on individual. 

, It is important to remark, that, with all hia powers, 
this wonderfiil man never entimly overcame the dis- 
advantages entailed upon him by the neglect in which 
he had been allowed to spend his early years. He 
jised to dwell, we are told, op the advantage which 
is gained iu regard to clearness of conception by the 
committing of one's ideas to writing, — comparing 
the process to the taking of stock by a tradesman, 
without which he cannot know with certainty either 
what he has or what he wants. Yet he himself con- 
tinued to the end of his life an awkward, though 
by no means an unpractised, writer. After coming 
to London, he entered himself of St Mary's Hall, 
Oxford, probably with the view of being able to 
maintain at least some pretension to scholarship, 
■but it does not appear that he carried his assump- 
tion of the academical character much ferther. He 
attained little acquaintance with the literature even of 
bis own profeaaiou ; and it not unfreqtiently hap- 
. pened ihdeed, we are told, that upon communicating 
a suppoaed discovery of his own to some one of his 
'more erudite friends, he had to suffer the disappoint- 
ment of learning that the same thing liad been al- 
ready found out by some other well known anatomist.' 
But he felt his literary deficiencies chiefly as a lec- 
turer, the capacity in which his more regularly edu- 
cated brother so greatly excelled. It is asserted by 
Dr. Adams, who has written a life of John Hunter, 
that he always used to swallow thirty drops of lauda- 
num before going to lecture. If these were heavy 
))eiialtie8, bowever, which he had to pay for what 
F 2 " 
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was not so much his fault as that of others, the emi- 
nence to which he attained in spite of them is only 
the more demonstrative of his extraordinary natural 
powers, and his determined perseverence. 

The portrait which we have given of fliis great man, . 
is engraved from an original painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the property of the College of Surgeons 
(by the pennission of whose council our engraver has 
had access to it) ; it was also engraved by the late 
Mr. Sharp. Sharp's plate has now become of con- 
siderable rarity." The picture is reputed to be a 
very happy and characteristic likeness, and certainly 
bears on it the impress of great vigour and ori- 
pnality of miud. Every eye will acknowledge the 
justice of the remark made upon it by Lavater, — 
" TTiis man thinks for himself." 

We do not quote these names as those of indi- 
vidu^s, the single or chief peculiarity in whose 
history is, that they commenced life in a low station, 
and ended it in a high, or a higher, one. If it were 
our object to exemplify either the freaks of fortune in 
lifting humbly-born men to the upper places of 
society, or that particular sort of talent or dexterity 
in men themselves, which fits them to battle with 
fortime, and in either way to elevate themselves to 
conspicuous stations, as it were in spite and mock- 
ery of all her endeavours to keep them down — 
it would be easy to bring together an assemblage of 
iar more extraordinary and surprising instances than 
any we have yet noticed, of such good luck or per- 
severing and triumphant ambition. But our business 

* Sharp wia himself a very extraordinary chincter. He 
raised himself from the lower «ilks of his profession u an en- 
gr»ver chiefly by his print of Hunter. He worked for a year 
ur more on this plate. In Englaitd, it found few purchasers, 
originallif; but coming into great demand on the Continent u a 
ipecimen of art, it gcaduaUy becuue valued in tbii couatry, Sm 
pajB&S. 
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s not either nith mere luck, or mere itmlution, — at 1<ast 
m the worldly acceptation of that term. If some of 
the individuals we hoTe mentioned have risen to great 
wealtli or high civil dignities, it is not for this that we 
have mentioned them. We bring them forward to 
shew that neither knowledge, nor any of the advan- 
tages which naturally flow from it, arc the exclu- 
sive inheritance of those who have been enabled to 
devote themselves entirely to its acquisition from thdr 
youth upwards. We Bhall have occasioa to shew 
this still more strikingly, when we come to trace the 
history of some of those powerfiil minds, whose very 
education has been actually their own work, — who, 
without even the assistance of a master, any how 
obtained, are recorded to have made tbemselvea 
jeanied scholars, or able philosophers, or accom- 
plished artists. For all, or nearly all, of the indi- 
viduals we have hitherto enumerated, many as may 
have been the difficulties they have had to contend 
with in the endeavour to procure instruction, have 
nevertheless obtained and eiyoyed at last the advan- 
tages of a regular education. Still the love of know- 
ledge, at least, must have sprung up in many of 
them long before the opportunity of acquiring it had 
been found ; and their merit, and the praise due to 
them, is that, surrounded, as they were, by all manner 
of diHiculties and discouragements, they rested not 
until they had fought their way to the instruction 
tor which they longed. Their example also shews 
that inany of those impediments, which, in ordi- 
nary cases, altogether prevent the pursuit of know- 
ledge, are impediments only to the indolent or 
unaspiring, who make, in truth, their poverty or their 
low station bear the blame which ought properly to 
be laid upon their own irresolution or indifference. 
It was not wealth or ease whk:h these noble en- 
thusiasts sought; it was the bondage and degrsdsr 
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tion of i^orance alone iirom which they panted to 
emancipate themselvea. Alt they wanted was an 
opportunity of acquiring that knowledge, which might 
lift them to a higher station in society, but would 
cert^nly elevate their moral and intellectual being', 
and bring them an inexhaustible multitude of gratifi- 
cations, such as no wealth, no station, no worldly 
circumstance^ whatever, could confer. Some of them, 
as we have remarked, even continued to work at 
their original employments long ailer they had ob- 
tained that superior education which might have 
entitled them to aspire to a higher place ; and we 
shall have to quote numerous other instances in the 
sequel, of persons who, although possessed of the 
highest mental cultivation, have not permitted that 
circumstance to withdraw them even from occupa- 
tions that are generally supposed to be very uncon- 
genial to liter^ tastes and habits. 

Looking generally upon these examples, we may 
safely affirm that no man was ever induced to engage 
with any degree of eagerness in the pursuit of know- 
ledge by the mere hope of thereby bettering his worldly 
circumstances. That may l^ve sometimes been 
temptation enough U> allure an individual to procure 
for himself a few lessons in arithmetic, or navigation 
or any of those kindred branches of education the 
utility of which is equally obvious ; but it demands 
a much stronger and more deep-seated excitemeAt to 
sustain the mind in that long and eunest pursuit of 
knowledge, which alone can ever lead to intellectual 
acquirements of any lofty order. Such a pursuit 
wilt never be entered upon, or at least very &r pro- 
ceeded in, by any one, except him who loves know- 
ledge entirely or chiefly for her own sake. It is to 
such a -person only that we hold up the examples of 
Heyne, and Winckelman, and the other illustrious 
conquerors of fortune whom we have named, aa 
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guides and encouragements. To none besides are 
they fitted to be either the one or the other. With 
regard to the great mass of the population, sjiy 
counsel or eshortation which would attempt to raise 
them above the rank in which they have been bom 
and reared, must, from the nature of things, be 
totally inoperative. But it is right, that the indivi- 
dual who, although poor, and unknown, and un- 
educated, lougs for education as his chief earthly 
good, and feels within himself the strength and reso- 
lution to undergo all things for the sake of obtaining 
it, should be shown by the example of those who, 
under the same impulse, have surmounted difticnities 
as formidable as his own, that no difBculties, how- 
ever great, are any reason for despair. 
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Thkrk is otu mode Id which ingCDious and as- 
piring workmen have BomeUmes raised them^ietvea 
•bove the trade tiiay were bred up to ; of which we 
may give a fev exunples, fts U does not imply any 
violent abandonment of their original occupation, but 
on the contrary arises in some degree naturally out 
of pursuits into which it has led them. We allude 
to cases of the mere working mechanic elevating him- 
self into an artist, in a department kindred to that of his 
first esertions ; and cases of the artist himself making 
his way from a lower to a higher department of his art. 
Thus, in Italy especially, it has not been uncommon for 
working goldsmiths, or those of them at least who 
have been employed in copying designs in the metal, 
to carry the study of then* profession so far as to at- 
tain proficiency in the art of design itself ; and some 
individuals, thus educated, have become eminent 
painters or sculptors. BENvENirro Cellini is one 
instance, who, while serving an apprenticeship to 
a goldsmith, acquired a knowledge not only of 
chasing, butalso of drawing, engraving, and statuary, 
and af^rwards became one of the greatest sculptors 
of his age ; and several others might be mentioned. 
Workers in gold and silver, however, are not the 
only sort of smiths who have in this way atiained to 
a proficiency in the fine arts. The old Dutch 
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Painter, Quintiu Matbts. was origmally ft blaclc- 
Binith and ferrier, on which account he is often 
called, the Blacksmith of Antwerp, the town where 
he pursued this humble vocation. Having, when 
a young man, been attacked hy a disorder which 
left him too much debilitated to return to the 
heavier work of his trade, which was his only means 
of support for himself and a widowed mother, he was 
forced to turn his attention to the febrication of such 
light and ornamental articles as it was then Jashion- 
able to construct of wrought iron ; and he obtained 
considerable reputation, in particular, by an inclosure 
and covering of this description, which he made for 
a well in the neighbourhood of the great church of 
Antwerp. He began, however, at len^h to find 
even such work as this too laborious; and was in 
great difficulties as to what he should do, when the 
thought occurred to him, or rather to one of his 
friends, that as he had shewn considerable talent for 
the art of design, tn many of the ornamental articles 
he had been in the habit of making, it might be 
worth his while to try what he could accomplish in 
a simple style of drawing : for example, in painting a 
few of those small pictures of saints which were 
wont to be distributed by tbe religious orders of the 
city to tile people, on occasion of certain of their 
solemn processions. The idea was adopted, and 
Matsys succeeded in his new attempt, to the ad- 
miration of everybody. From that time painting 
became his profession, and he devoted himself to it 
with so much zeal and success, as not only to ac- 
quire a great deal of reputation in his own day, but 
to leave several works which are still held in consi- 
derable estimation. Among these is one at Windsor, 
" The Misers," which has been often engraved ; and 
certainly deserves all the popularity that has so 
long been attached to it> It conuBts of two figurea 
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eogwly employed in countiHg money, tbe « 
satJB^tioa in the countenances of each of these 
persons is most happily expressed ; and this expres- 
sion indicEtles a more genial feeling than belongs ta 
the character of the " Miser." The probabili^ is, 
that the picture represents two bankers, or usurps, 
of the painter's city; who derive that satbfactioa 
from a contemplation of their riches — their gold, their 
billB, and their bonds — which the posBessiou of 
wealth is supposed to communicate in every situa- 
tion. The acceasarieB of the picture-— the candlestick, 
the rolls of paper, the parrot — are delineated with a 
fidelity rarely excelled. At any rate the work has 
excellence enough to be considered the ckef-iTceuvre 
of the artist, and such as might fairly have won 
him the hand of his mistress — who is sidd to have 
accepted the "painter," after having rejected the 
" blacksmith." 

The late JiiLiDBCfiBA.R Ibbbtson was originally & 
ship-painter ; but by the cultivation of his talents 
became so eminent a painter of landscapes, that Mr. 
West used to compare him to the Dutch Berghem, 
one of the greatest artists his country has produced 
in that department. William Kent, another English 
artist, who practised both history and portrait paint- 
ing, in the earUer part of the last century, but is 
better known for his architectural designs, and the 
graceful and picturesque style of ornamental gardeu- 
iug which he was the first to introduce among us, 
had acquired the rudiments of his art while serving 
his appreaticesbip to a coach-painter. FuNCia 
Towns, a landscape painter of great taste and unri- 
valled industry, who acquired a handsome fortune 
in tlK.eseroise of that art, but principally as a teacher 
of drawing, commenced his career under similar 
ausiHces. John Joshua J^irbv. who, about the 
middle of the last (m(m7k distiiiguiahed liiniself 
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by a sfeHes of drawings of the tnonumentd and 
other antiquities of the County of SufTolk, and 
w&a elected a tnember both of the Royid and 
Antiquarian Societies, was originally a house-paia- 
ter. So was the celebrated It^ian painter, Scbia* 
voNi, whose parents were so poor, that dthoug'h he 
early shewed a propensity ftn- the art in which he 
afterwards so eminently excelled, they were vuiable to 
afibrd him asy better initiation into it ; but who, even 
in this humble situation, cultivated his talents with 
BO much success, tiiat he recMnmended himself by 
hb perforiDances to the uotice of the great Titian, 
and was employed by him to paint the ceiling of th« 
' Ijbnryof St. Mark, llie'&mous Hoqaktu acquired 
his knowledge of drawing while saving hie appren- 
ticeship to an engraving silversmith ; and comnHnced 
his professional career by engraving coats of arm* 
mad shop-Ulls. The late William Sharp whose 
eccentricidea ore so well known, but who was cer- 
tunly also one of the ablest engravers Bngland ever 
produced, was educated only to the subordinate 
branch of the profession, called bright engraving, or 
that which is occupied with such articles aa dog- 
collars and door-plates.* Hobers Thbw, another 
English engraver of eminence, origmally employed 
himself merely on visiting cards and shop-bills. 
Finally, to omit other instances for the present, 
WiLLiAU Caslon, the celebrated type-founder, began 
life only as an engraver of the ornaments on gun* 
barrels ; from which he proceeded, in the first in- 
stance, to attempt cutting letters for the booUiindera, 
Some of his performances in this line having, we are 
told, been accidentally seen by Mr. Bowyer, the 
printer, that gentleman sought him outj and after 
tbmiing an acquaintaoce witii him, took him one day 
to a foundery ki Bartholomew Close, when, after 
• See p. £2. 
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having shetrn him sonitething of the nature of th4 
business, he asked him if he thought he could now 
undertake to cut types himself, Caslun requested k 
day to consider the matter; and then answered that 
he thought he could. Upon this, Mr. Bnwyer and 
two of hb trienda advanced him a smail capital ; and 
with no other preparation, he set up in his new busi- 
ness. In this he speedily acquired such reputation, 
that instead of the English printers importing their 
types any longer from Holland, as had before that 
time been the custom to a very considerable extent, 
those cast by him were frequently exported to the 
Continent. 

The great disadvantage which had to be sm'mounted 
by some of the individuals we have just mentioned, 
and others similarly situated, was the time they had 
lost before commencing the pursuit to which they 
eventually dedicated Uiemselves. This circumstance 
involved the necessity of acquiring on acquaintance 
sometimes even with the most elementary principles 
of their art, at a period of life when their habits were 
already formed, and a certain degree of aversion coni 
tracted for what we may call the discipline of appren* 
ticeahip in the ri^ments of any art or profession. 

Considei^Ie as this disadfantage must have been* 
we see how completely it was overcome by their per- 
severance and honourable ambition. Thus, in ano- 
ther field of enterprize, OLivEa Cromwell, who never 
fought a battle that he did not win, was forty-two 
years old before he entered the army ; and his con- 
temporary (born, indeed, the same year with himself), 
the immortal Blake, who stands in the very front 
rank of our captains and patriots, and may be con^-> 
dered as the founder of the system of naval tactics^ 
adopted after bis time, and who was the first of our 
commanders who ventured to attack a battery with 
ships, was in his filUethjear when he first went to sea. 
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Id the pursuit, too, of iiterature and science, we have 
Qtauy iostances of persons who, in the same manner, 
have become schoolboys, as it were, in their manhood 
oroldage; and, undismayed by the reflection that their 
spring, and sometimes their sumnieF likewise, of life 
was already spent and gone, have given themselves 
with as much alacrity of heart to the work of that 
eduf^on, of which circumstances, or their own 
heedlessness, had prevented the earlier commence' 
ment, as if they had been yet aa much children in 
years as they were in learning. Life ia short, cer- 
tainly ; and a youth lost in idleness makes a fear- 
ful subtracdon from its scanty sum ; but tbia is the 
true way to repair that loss, and to make our few 
years many. We do not comprehend, however, 
among those who have distinguished themselves 
by acquisitions made late in liie, all such as may 
have merely &miliarized themselves with a new 
branch of knowledge afler the regular period of 
education was over. The history of any devotee of 
learaiug is the history of a series of acquisitions, 
which terminates only with his life itself; and will 
very oilen embrace much that may, in one sense, be 
termed elementary study, even in its latest stages. 
Thus, the student of languages, for example, if he 
proposes to survey any considerable portion, of his 
mighty subject, must lay his account with being 
obliged to learn vocabularies and grammar rules to 
the end of his days. That wonderful scholar, Sir 
WiLLuu Jones, who, in addition to great acquire- 
ments in various other departments of knowledge, 
had made himself acquainted with no fewer than 
twenty-eight different languages, was studying the 
grammars of several of the oriental dialects up to 
within a week of his lamented death. 'At an earlier 
period of his life, when he was in his thirty-third 
year, be had resolved, as appears from a scheme ot 
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Study found among his papers, " to leam no more 
rudimmU of aiiy kind ; but to jierfert htmsdf in, 
first, twehe languages, as the mean* of acquiring 
accurate knowledge of history, arts, and sciences. 
These were the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turk- 
ish, German, and English. When he was afterwards 
induced, however, from the situation he held in India, 
to devote himself more especially to Oriental learning, 
he extended his researches a great way even beyond 
these ample limits. In addition to the tongues already 
enumerated, he made himself not only completely 
master of Sanscrit, as well as leas completely of Hin- 
dostanee and Bengalee, but to a considerable extent 
also of the other Indiaji dialecte, called the 'Hbetlaii, 
the ViW, the Phalavi, and the Deri ; to which are to 
be added, among the languages which he describes 
himself to have studied least perfectly, the Chinese, 
Russian, Runic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Dutch, 
Swedish, and Welsh*. 

It is only, however, when an individual com- 
mences the study, of foreign laiiguages in his ma- 
tnicr years, that we are entitled to quote him as an 
example of the peculiar sort of perseverance and 
intrepidity we are at present considering. Thus, the 
old Roman, Cato the Censor, in all respects an ex- 
traordinary man, shewed his force of character very 
strikingly, by setting himself to learn Greek in his old 
age. At this time the study of this language was 
very rare at Rome ; — and the circumstance renders 
the determination of Cato, and his success, the more 
remarkable. In so far as his native literature was 
concerned, Cato was before this one of the most 
learned of his countrymen ; but he certainly had 
never experienced what it was to study a foreign 

♦ Sm p. 107. 
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lanfukge Ult dOW. Om dwd Alfssb th« Great — one 
pf the most perfect ohancters in history — afibrdBus a 
still more illustrious eianiple of what may be dons 
by tfioHe who are not only advanced in life before 
tbey have an opportunity of acquiring what is com- 
monly called learning, but even by those whose most 
elemeDtary education has been be^un comparatively 
hte. Alfred had reached his twelflh year before he had 
even learned hisalphabet; and an interesting anecdote 
Is told of the occasion on which he was tirat prompted 
to apply himself Ui books. His mother, it seems, had 
shewn him and his brothers a small volume, illumi- 
nated, or adorned, in different places with coloured let- 
ters, and other such embellishments, as was then the 
foshion. Seeing it excite the admiration of the chil- 
dren, she promised she would give it to him who should 
Arst learn to read it. Alfred, although the youngest, 
was the only one of the four, perhaps, who had spirit 
even to attempt getting possesaian of the prize on 
such conditions — at least, it was he who actimlly won 
it; for he Immediately, we are told, went and pro- 
euied a teacher for himself, and in a very short time, 
Ijy his assistance, ^as able to perform the task set 
him by his mother, and to claim the promised reward. 
Yet it appears to have been a long while after this 
before he was enabled to carry his acquirements 
beyond the mere elements of literature. The miseriss 
to which his kingdom was for so many years ex- 
posed from the invasion of the Danes, and the inces- 
sant labours and privations to which he was in con- 
sequence compelled to submit, left him no leisure, 
till he had passed at least the twentieth year of his 
age, to improve his acquaintance with books; and 
even after he had regained his throne, and re^sta^ 
blished his country in peace and independence, he 
had nearly as many impediments to contend with, 
from thfi extreoM difficulty qf procuring the necessaqr 
o2 
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instructors. Nearly all those possessed of any degree 
of Irarning had disappeared, or been destroyed, 
during the late confusions. Alfred himself infoims 
us, that when he came to tiie throne, he knew but 
few priests in the northern part of the kingdom, and 
not one to the south of the Thames, who could 
translate the Latin prayers of the church-service. . 
By searching about, however, in all directiMis, and 
sending to foreign countries for what his own could 
not supply, he at last collected at his court some of 
the ablest men whom that dark age aflbrded ; tmd 
he set himself immediately to profit by their instruc- 
tions, with a docility end zeal that never can be 
enough admired. In spite of all his public duties 
and cares, and a tormenting disease, which scarcely 
ever left him a momeut of rest, it was his custom, 
we are told, day and night, to employ his whole 
leisure time, either in reading books himself, or in 
having them read to him by others. Still, however, 
although he used to have such Latin books as he 
could procure interpreted to him by his learned 
friends, his native language was for a long time after 
this period the only one he knew. It would appear, 
indeed, by the account of Asser, one of his in- 
structors, who has left us a very interestmg biogTa- 
phy of his royal pupil, that he had reached his thirty- 
ninth year before he began to attempt translating any~ 
thing from the Latin tongue himself. He and Asser, 
we are informed, were one day conversing together 
as usual, when the latter taking occasion to introduce 
a quotation from a particular author, the king was 
so much struck with the passage, that he desired it 
might be immediately inscribed on one of the blank 
leaves of a smiU religious manual, which he was 
wont to carry about with bim in his bosom. This 
became the commencement of a collection of favourite 
aratences from the Latin writers, wbicb Alfred, ever 
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Wipiring alter '«s<;dlence, soon became nmbitioua to ' 
be aUe to peruse himBelf ; and so proceeded at once 
to the ftccfuirement of the lanffusge io vbich they 
-were writtea In no long time be attained to a gre»t 
proficiencjr in liig new study, as several tmnsJations 
from L^n authors which he has left behind bitn 
abundanUy tegtify- Among these are a version of 
Boethius's ' Coa»olatioRs of Fhiiosophy,' which he has 
rendered exceedingly interesting', by the introduction 
.into the original work of many new ideas and illus- 
trations (if his own; and another of Orasius's' Ancient 
History and Geography,' in which be inserts a very 
curious accouut of a voyage made in that age towards 
the North Pale by a Ntawegian, which he expressly 
.at«les he had heard from the lips of thf navigator 
Jumself. 

Tiw celebrated French dnunatiet, Molieiu, could 
only read and write very indifferently when be was 
fourteen years of age. It had been intended that 
he should follow the profession of big father, who 
was an upholsterer; but upon bong taken on one 
occasion, about the dme we have mentitnud. by his 
.uncle to the theatre, his pasaon for lit^iU^ure wss so 
Oiuch eidted, that he would hear of nolhing bnt 
gtHUg to cottega, to which ha was accordingly soon 
after sent Another well-known French writefi Saints 
Fai-AVg, ths author of the ' ijistoiy of the Trouba- 
doursi' bad, from the delicacy of his b^th, been so 
much indulged by his mother, that he bad been allowed 
to pass bis fiiteenlhyearbefore beginning either Greek 
or Ijatin ; but his prop^s afberwvds was so rapid, 
that he ^undantly made up for the lime he had lost. 
' Dr. CAaTsa, the father of the celebrated Miss Cartar, 
had been originally intended for a grazier, and only 
began his studies at the age uf nineteen or , twenty. 
JUe eventually, however, became a distinguished 
jKbolar* and gave bis daughtars.a kafned sduaatioiv 
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Valerian oBolzani, who lived is the earlier part 
of the aixteenth century, and is better knomi by the 
Latinized name of Joannes Fieriub Valeriandb, 
(the epithet Pterins havinj^ been given him by one of 
his masters, in allusion to the Greek term, Pierida, 
one of the names of the Muses,) was Sfleen years 
old before he began to learn to read; his parents, 
indeed, having been so poor, that he was obliged to 
commence life as a domestic sefvant. He ailerwards 
became one of the most learned and elegant scholars 
of his time, and wrote many books, eeveral of which 
ure still well-known and esteemed, particnlariy a 
curious treatise on the misfortunes of literary men, 
which has been ollen reprinted ; the last edition hav- 
ing been krought out at Geneva, in 182], under the 
care of our countryman. Sir Egerton Brydges. Vale- 
rianus merits particular commemoration iit literary 
history on another account — for his disinterestedness, 
namely, in refusing the bishoprics of Capo d'letria 
and Avignon, when pressed upon his acceptance by 
his patron Pope Clement VII., in order that he mjght 
devote himself entirely to literature. Joost Van d£n 
VoNDEL, one of the most distinguished names in 
Dutch poetry, and the author of works which fill 
nine quarto volumes, commenced learning Latin only . 
in his twenty-sixth year, and Greek not till some 
years afterwards. Vondel, like many of the other 
literary men of Hollaud, had begun life as a com- 
mercicd man, and originally kept a hosier's shop 
at Amsterdam ; but he gave up the management of 
his business to his wife, when he commenced his 
career as an author. He died in extreme old age in 
1679, after having occupied, during a great part of 
his life, the very highest place in the literature of his 
country. The French mathematician, Hbnhy Pitot. 
was the author of several ingenious works, and par- 
ticularly of a treatise on the management of vessels 
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at sea. This TmmIc was lon^ adopted by the TVench 
Government as the text-book for the iostmction of 
the, navy; and, bein^ ffanslated into English, pro- 
cured the writer the honour of admissios into the 
Royal Socuty. Yet he had reached his twentieth 
year before he began to pay any attention to learning'. 
About this period of his life, when he used to spend 
his time only in idleness and dissipation, he chanced 
one day, upon going into a bookseller's shop, to open 
a volume on geometry, the figures in which attmcted 
his attention, uid excited his curiosity so much that 
he det^mtned to study the work. This was the be- 
ginning of his fimdness both for mathematics and for 
reading ; and he soon grew so much attached to his 
new occupation, that he abandoned his old habits 
entirely, and now spent every hour in study, or in 
watching the stars, by means of instruments of his 
own invention, from the top of an old tower in his 
father's house. This mode of employing his time 
obtained for him at first, it is said, among his igno- 
rant and astonished neighbours, the reputation of 
bein^ a magician. He was afterwards sent by his 
father to complete his studies at Paris, where he was 
introduced to Reaumur, the celebrated naturalist, 
(whose work on insects is still one of the most philo- 
sophical guides to the student of entomology,) and the 
inventor of the thermometer known by his name; and 
he soon became, under R^aumui's guidance, an adept 
in the different departments of his favourite science. It 
is a curious circumstance, however, and shews at once 
his ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
penalty he was long afterwards obliged to pay for his 
early negligence, that he actually submitted, when 
more than tifly years old, to take his first lessoDS in 
Latin from his son's tutor, in order to be able to read 
some mathematics works written in that language 
whicb he wished to consult. 
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. Another French mathematioian, the ingonioDB 
Pauctoh, whosa ' Metrology,' or treatise on weights 
.and measureB, although firHt published nearly h^f a 
century aga, is still considered one of the most valur 
able extant, had, otring to the poverty of his parenU, 
scarcely received any education at all, till after he 
had reached hie eighteenth year. He was at last 
noticed by a charitable ecclesiastic, who gave him 
lessons for about two years ; after which he com- 
plet«d bii studies at Nantz. Faucton eventually olv 
tajned the profesBorship of mathematics at Stras- 
burg t but his labours here must have been but ioK 
differently recompensed, for when the city was thr«at 
ened with a hlockadje by the Austrians, and the war 
gistrates had issued orders that every inhabitant who 
could not supply him^lf beforehand with a sulfiaient 
Btore of provisions for the siege, should quit the 
place, Faucton, being too poor to aSbrd the neces- 
sary outlay, was obliged to take his departure with 
his mfe and three children. He was afterward^ 
however, patroaiaed fay the French Government; and 
bad the prospect of passing his latter days in com- 
fortable circumstances, when he died in 1798, at H» 
age of sisty-two. 

We shall at present mention only another eumple. 
JoHH OoiLSY, the well known tr^lator of Homar. 
was originally a dancing-master. He had apprenticed 
himself to that professinn on boding himself reduced 
, to depend upon bis own resources, by the imprisoiuaeat 
oi his father for debt in the King's Bench. Having 
succeeded in this pursuit, he was very soon able to re- 
. lease his father, which he did, very much to his credit, 
with the ftrst money be procured. An accident, howr 
ever, put an end to his dancing, and he was UA 
;again without any permanent means of subsistence 
:ta these circumstances, tlie first thing he did. was to 
open a smtdl theatre in Dublin ; but just when im 
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had fairly established it, and had reaaon to hope 
that it would succeed, the rebellion of 1641 broke 
out, and not only swept away all his little property, 
but repeatedly put even his life in jeopardy. He at 
last found his way back to London, in a state of com- 
plete destitution ; but although he had never rei^ived 
any regular education, he had before this made a few 
attempts at Terse'making, and in his extremity he tie- 
thougbt him of turnings his talent in this way, which 
certainly was not great, to some account He imme- 
diately commenced his studies, which he was enabled 
' to pursue chiefly, it is said, through the literal 
assistance of some members of the university of . 
Cambridge; and although then considerably almve 
forty years of ^e, he made such progress in Latin 
that he was soon considered in a condition to under- 
take a poetical translation of Virgil. This work made 
its appearance in the year 1650. A second edition 
of it was printed a few years alUr, with great pomp 
of typography and embellishments. Such was its 
success that the industfious and enterprising trans- 
lator actually procseded, although now iu his fifly- 
fourth year, to commence the study of Greek, in 
order that he might match his version of the £neid 
by others of the lUad and tbe Odyssey. In due time 
both appeared; and Ogilby, who had in tlie mean- 
while establi^ed himself a second time in Dubhn, in 
the management of a new theatre, was in the enjoy- 
ment of greater prosperity than ever, when, having 
unfortunately disposed of his Irish property, and re- 
turned to take up liis residence in London just before 
the great fire of 1666, he was lefl by that dreadful 
event once mure entirely destitute. With unconquer- 
able courage and perseverance, however, he set to 
work afresh with his translations and other literary 
enterprises ; and was again so successAil as to be 
eventually embled to ra-build hb house which had 
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beeit'liunied down, and to establinfa a priutii^preu} 
in the emplovment of which he took every oppor> 
tiinity of iadiuging that taete for splendid typ<^raptay, 
to which his first works had owed so nuch of their 
success. He was now also appointed cosmographer 
and geogT^hic printer to Charles II. ; and at last, 
at the age of seventy-six, terminated a life remarkable 
fin* its vicissitudes, and not uninstructive as an evi- 
dence both of the respectable proficiency in litera- 
ture which may be acquired by those who begin 
tbeir education late in life, and also of what may 
be done by a stout heart and indeiatigable activity 
in repairing the worst injuries of fortune. Ogilby 
was no great poet, although his translations were 
very popular when they first appeared ; hut hia 
Homer, we ought to meaUon, had the honour of 
bdng cne of tiie first books that kindled the joang 
imagination of Pope, who, however, in the prefoce to 
his own translation of the Biad, describes the poetry 
of hia predecessor and early lavourile as " too mean 
for criticisni." 
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Considerable aa are the disadvantages ikhich t^ose 
persoQs have to contend wtth irho oeFin their ac' 
quaintance with books only late in life, it ought not 
to be forgotten, on the other hand, that all the chances 
of the race are not against them. The time diey have 
lost, ^d are anxious to redeem, of itself gives a Bti- 
mulus that will make up for many disadvanta^B, 
Then, although they have not yet learned much ^m 
books, they have nevertheless learned of necessity U 
great deal from other sources ; and they Come to their 
studies, too, with faculties, which, it not quite so 
pliant as those of childhood, have inuch more vigour 
and comprehension. And as for the comparative 
shortness of the space which they may reasonably 
Count upon as being still left to them for their new 
pursuit, after the years they have already spent, as it 
were, in sleep, we would remark that in a right view 
of the subject, this is truly a little matter. 

Between the ultimate pomt of discovery, and the 
place we, now occupy on the ascent towards it, the 
steps are so inconceivably many, as, with regard to 
us, that they may be most truly described as inter- 
minable, ao far as we have experience, or can con- 
ceive, of knowledge, it is an expanse ever widening 
before us and around us. Its horizon seems not only 
always as distant as ever, but always becoming more 
dbtant the more we Strive to^ppraacliH.' For every 
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one discoTcry is merely the opening of a road to other 
diacoveries ; and the lifting of us at the same time to 
a new eminence, from which we see a broader do- 
main than before, both of the known and of the 
unknown. It is the att^nment of a comparattrety 
small portion of knowledge only, that even the 
longest life can compass ; and the shortest is sufficient 
for the attainment of some portion. In other words, 
the pleasure belonging to the acquisition of know- 
ledge is one which all may enjoy who choose, let the 
time of life at which they commence the pursuit of it 
be what it may. In so far, therefore, as we are to be 
allured by this temptation, it matters not, as we have 
said, whether we find ourselves in the morning or in 
the evening of our days, when we would yield our- 
. selves up to its influence. If we were even certain 
that we had but a few years longer to live, it would 
still ofler, for what leisure we could spare from other 
duties, the most delightful as well as the most en* 
nobling of all occupations. 

Such considerations we would address to the gene- 
rality of those whose attention may not have been 
attracted to literature till late in lUe. But even to 
him who feels within himself the ambition, and some- 
thing of the power, of high intellectual achievement, 
and only regrets that so many of his years have 
been lost in otl^er pursuits before he has had any 
opportunity of tiuming to this, we would say that the 
field in which be longs to distingubh himself is 
still open for his admission, and its best prizes wait- 
ing to be won by him, if only his ardour and cou- 
rage do not M. When there is a real superiority of 
&cullieB, it is wonderful how much has ofl^n been 
accomplished even in a very few years devotedly 
given to the pursuit of eminence. Some of tlw 
greatest men that ever lived have either died eariy. 
01 might have done so for their &ime. Nsvrton 
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himself had completed many of his grand diaco- 
veries, and laid the foundation of all of them, before 
he had reached his twenty-fiflh year ; and, although 
he lived to a great age, may be said to have finished 
all that was brilliant in his career itt the early pe- 
riod of forty-five. After this, it haa been remarked, 
that he wrote nothing, except some ftu'ther eiplana- 
tions and derelopements of what he had previously 
published. But to go to other great names; Jakes 
Gregory, the celebrated inventor of the reflecting 
telescope, was suddenly struck blind in his thirty 
seventh year, while observing the satellites of 
Jupiter, and died a few days after. Torricblli, 
whose famous discovery of the barometer we have 
already mentioned, and who had deservedly acquired 
the reputation of being in every respect one of the 
greatest natural philosophers of his time, after the 
world had lost the illustrious Galileo, died at the 
age of tiiirty-nine Pascal, who first shewed the 
true use and value of Torricelli's discovery,* and 
who has wer been accounted, for his eminence both 
in science and in literature, one of the chief glories of 
France, as he would have been of any country in 
which he had appeared, was cut off at the same early 
t^. Nay, in his case, the wonder is greater still ; 
for he passed the last eight years of hb life, as is 
well known, in almost uninterrupted abstinence from 
bis wonted intellectual pursuits. Under the influ- 
ence of certain religious views, operating upon a 
delicate and excitable temperament, and a frame ex- 
hausted by long ill-health and hard study, he, most 
mistakenly, conceived these pursuits to be little bet- 
ter than an abuse of his time and faculties — as if it 
were criminal in man to employ those powers which 
his Creator has given him, in a way so well fitted 

• S«e p. 13. 
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to purify ADd elevate hie nature, and to fill him with 
ntblimer conceptions, both of the wonderful unirenc 
around him, and of the Infinite Mind that fonned iL 
It ought not to be forgotten, however, that it was 
dttring this period of depression and seclusion that 
Ik wrote and published hia celebrated ' ProtiDciftl 
Letters,' an attack upon the casuistry of the Jesuits, 
which, strange to say, is a work not only distin- 
guished by all that is admirable in style and reasoning, 
but abounding in the most exquisite wit and humour, 
which the splendid enthusiast intermingles with hia 
dexterous and often eloquent argumentation^ appa- 
rently with as much Hght-heartcdneBs, and as natiral 
an ease, as if he had been one the flow of whose 
spirits had scarcely yet known what it was to be 
disturbed either by fear or sorrow. So false a thing, 
often, is the show of gwety — or rather so mighty is 
the power of intellectual occupation — to make the 
heart forget for the time its most prevailing griefa, 
and to change its deepest gloom to sunshine. Thus, 
too, it was that our own Cowpeh owed to his literary 
efforts almost the only moments of exemption he en- 
joyed from a depression of spirits extremely aimilBr, 
both in its origin and effects, to that under which 
Pascal laboured ; and, while the composition of his 
ereat poem, * The Task,' and his translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, suspended even for months 
and years the attacks of the disease, his iuhnitablc 
* John Oilpin,' for a shorter interval, absolutely 
tnmformed his melancholy into riotous merriment 
Cowper affords us also another example of how 
much may be done in literature, and in the ao 
quirement of a high name in one of its highest de- 
partments, even by the dedication to it of only 
R comparatively small portion of a life-time. He 
had received a regular education ; but after leaving 
school threw away the next twenty or thir^ years 
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«f his \Sk almost in doing; nothing. When the 
first Tolumf of his poems appeared, the author 
ms above fifty years old ; and it was afler this that 
all bis more celebrated pieces were written — and 
that, too, althongh the eighteen years that interreaed 
before his death were, in regard to both his body 
and mind, little better than " a long disease." Many 
t^ Qor other poets, likewise, whose names are im- 
p^ishable, have had but a brief term of life allowed 
them in which to actaiere their fame. Sir Thouai 
WviTT and Iiord Shrrby, the great refiners of our 
language in the reign of Henry VIII,, and the ftrat 
Efi^ish poets after Chaucer whose works can be 
eud still to survive, died, the former at the age of 
thirty-eight, and the latter on the scaffold, the last 
victim <^ Henry's despotism, at that of thirty-one. 
The g^lant Sir Philip SynHET, the author of vari- 
ous works in prose and verse, but beat knawn by his 
celebrated pastoral romance, * Hie Arcadia,' fell at 
the battle of Zutphen, in the Netherlands, in hi* 
thirty-second year. Francis Bbauhont, the dra- 
matic poet, whose works, written in conjunction with 
Fletcher, form, indeed, the second glory of the Eng- 
lish drama, died in the thirtieth year of his ag& 
Otwav had written his ' Orphan' and his ' Venice 
Preserved,' as well as nearly all his other pieces, be- 
fore he had reached the age of thirty-one; and he 
died in extreme penury, the consequence, in a great 
measure, of his irregular and dissolute hsibits, at 
thirty-four. Collins first published his odes, many 
of which are among the most exquisite in the lan- 
guage, when only twenty-six, and was but ten year§ 
older when he died. Finally, Burns died at the age 
of thirty-seven, and Byron at that of thirty-six. Yet 
these are all names that will never die. 

We will mention only a very few more, diatin- 
gniahed in other departments of ait or literature. 
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who died very young, when compared with the im- 
pression they have produced on the world. The 
great musictd composer, Mozart, was a wonderftil 
instance of precoci^, as well as of surpassing genius. 
He died at the early age of Ihirtj-five, after a career 
of unriTalled splendour, and tSe production of a 
EHcceasion of works which have lefl him almost, 
if not altogether, without an equal among either his 
predecessors or those who have come siler him. 
Mozart's devotion to his art, and itie inde&tigable 
industry with which, notwithstanding his extra- 
ordinary powers, he gave himself to its cultiva- 
tion, may read an instructive lesson, even to fer 
inferior minds, in illustration of the true and only 
method for the attainment of eicellence. From his 
childhood to the last moment of his life, Mozart was 
wholly a musician. Even in his earliest years no 
pasume had ever any interest for him in which music 
was not introduced. His voluminous productfons, 
to enumerate even the titles of which would occupy 
no little space, are the best attestation of the un- 
ceasing diligence of his maturer years. He used, in- 
deed, to compose with surprising rapidity: buthe tiad 
none of the carelessness of a rapid composer ; for so 
delicate was his sense of the beautilul, that he was 
never satisfied with any one of his productions until 
it had received all the perfection he could give it, by 
the most minute and elaborate correction. Ever 
striving after higher and higher degrees of excel- 
lence, and existing only for his art, he scarcely suf- 
fered even the visible approach of death to withdraw 
him for a moment from his beloved studies. " During 
the last months of his life," says an anonymous 
writer*, "though weak in body, he was ' fiill 
of the God,' and his application, though indefati- 

■ In GorloD'a ' Biognpbical Oictioiitiy.' 
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gMm, could not keep pace with hia inrention. ' II 
flauto Mogico,' ' La Clemeaza cti Tito,' and a re- 
quiem, which he had acarcely time to finish, were 
unong his last eObrts. The cotnpoBition of the re- 
quiem, in the decline of his bodily powers, and under 
great mental excitemeot, hastened his dissoluljoQ; 
he WKB seized with repeated faintingfits, brought on 
by bia extreme assiduity in writing, in one of which 
he expired. A few hours before his death took place, 
he is reported to have said, ' Now I begin to see 
irtiat might be done in music' " 

Id the sister art of painting, the great Rafhail, 
whose works astonish not more by their excellence 
than their nimiber, lived only till he was thirty* 
seven, dying, like our own Shakspeare, on the anni- 
versary of his birth. His distinguished contemporary, 
CoKREoaio, was only two or three years older, 
when, having completed his great work, the Assump- 
tioa of the Virgin Mary, which is painted on the 
ceiling of the dome of the Cathedral at Parma, he 
suddenly met with his death, under circumstant^s 
never to be remembered without sorrow. So igno- 
rantly, we are told, was bis masterly performance 
i^pteciated by the caooos, his employers, that they 
not only refused the unfortunate artist the price 
that had been ^reed upon, but paid him five 
hundred crowns, which was all they would allow, in 
coppa. Corre^^o was carrying home this money to 
his family, who were living in great poverty in a 
neighbouring village, when, overcome by the heat of 
the weather and the weight of his load, he was un- 
fortunately tempted to slake his thirst at a spring 
by the way-side, and the consequence was an in- 
.flammatory attack, which soon proved fatal. The 
destiny of the picture itself had nearly been the same 
with that of the artist It is said that the canons 
were just about to efface it, when the illuBtriouB 
H 3 
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Titian, happening to pass through Fanna, expraned 
himself wiih regard to it in terms of such high admi- 
ration, as to induce them to forego their intention. 
Titian, in this case, imitated Alexander's speech, to 
Diogenes : " If I were not Titian," said that great 
punter, " I should wish to be Correggio," It is 
Correg^o of whom it is told, that upon seeing one of 
the worlcs of Raphael, he could only express his 
feelings by exclaiming, with a noble pride in their 
common art, " And I also am a painter !" 

In the same country, and nearly at the same 
period with Raphael and Corregpo, lived Angelo 
Politian, and Giovanni Pico, Prince of Mirandola, 
.'two of the most learned men. of an age atwuiid' 
ing in great scholars, the former of whom died at 
forty, and the latter at thirty-two. Politian, in 
.particular, has scarcely been excelled by any scho- 
lar of later times, in that combination of profound 
erudition and elegant taste, in which he so conspi- 
cuously surpassed all his contemporaries. We may 
imagine h{)w actively his short life must have been 
spent, when we reflect on his extensive literary la- 
bours, and the variety and amazing exactness of his 
acquirements. The works he has left us are not so 
voluminous as those of some other writers ; but it 
would he un&ir and absurd to measure the industiy 
of such a mind as his by the mere hulk of its produc- 
tions. The works, however, which he wrote and pub- 
lished constitute but a small part of the services he 
rendered to literature. In that ag;e, the recov«y of 
the lost works of the ancients vas, in reality, by far 
the most important occupation to which a scholar 
could devote himself; and, fortunately, it was also 
looked upon as the most honourable. It occupied, 
accordingly, a large portion of the time of Politian 
. and ^1 his distinguished contemporaries. The .cele- 
brated Lorenzo de' Medici, the wealthy and miinifi 
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- eent. patron of all the liberal arts, and himself- a 
scholar and writer of no mean order, 'was one of the 
most ardent amon^ the collectors of ancient manu- 
scripts ; and Politian was often despatched by him 
lo different parts of Italy, to search for those fast- 
perishing treasures, and to purchase . them for his 
Hbrary. " I wish," said Lorenzo to his fiiend, as he 
was proceeding on one of his expeditions for this 
purpose, " diat the diligence of Picus and yourself 
would afford me such opportunities of purchasing 
books, that I should be obliged even to pledge my 
ftimiture to possess them." It was in the collating 
and correcting of these manuscripts that the literary 
labours of Politian principally consisted. Mis studies 
were extended to all the various departments of 
ancient literature. As a clergyman (for he held 
the office of a canon in the Metropolitan Church 
of Florence), he had made himself conversant 
with Divinity, Hebrew, aAd the Canon Law ; and 
Civil Jurisprudence is known to haviB occupied a 
targe share of his attention. He had acquired so 
perfect a ftmiliarity with the two classic languages, 
that he wrote both in Latin and Greek almost with 
(he facility of one using his native tongue ; and with 
a purity and elegance that would have done no dis- 
honour, it has been thought, to the most learned of 
the ancients themselves, llie few compositions he 
has left us, too, in his native Italian, still rank with 
tiie most exquisite in that beautiful language. It 
was, long after the revival of letters, the reproach of 
some of the greatest scholars of Europe, that they 
neglected their mother tongue to such a degree, as 
.to be incapable of expressing themselves in it with 
ordinary gracefulness, or even perspicuity. This was 
certainly less the case with the learned of Italy than 
.of other countries, owing principally to the mighty 
.influence which had been exerted some time.before the 
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en we ore Bpeakfng of, in refilling, fiidng, and ^Tisg 
celebrity to the Italian language by the great Dtmto, 
and his Bucceasora, Petrarch and Boccaccio ; and 
partly, perhaps, to that resemblance to its parent, 
Latin, which would naturally give to this language 
a peculiarly classic character in the estimation of ibt 
students of ancient learning, and incline them to&vour 
and cherish it accordingly. But in France, mora 
than a century after this, the greatest ignorauce of 
tiieir native language was often exhibitMl, even by 
those scholars who wrote most elegantly in that of 
the Greeks or Romans. Thus, the cdebrated SebaS' 
tian Castalio, whose Latin version of the Bible faaa 
been already mentioned as remarkable for its puiity, 
and whose other works in the same language are tjl 
eminently deserving of the same pruse, in aflerwarda 
translating the Scriptures into French, expressed 
himself in so vulgar and barirarous a manner, that 
hU style has been descnbed as no better than the 
jargon of the beggars. In Germany, so late as 
even a century after the time of Castalio, the ilKu- 
trious Leibnitz composed ^most all his works eitber 
in Latin or French, the little which be composed in 
Qermao bdng very ill written ; and although, ia 
the variety of his schemes, he proposes one for 
the improvement of that language, he only shews, 
by the remarks he makes on it, his ignorance of 
its true chuacter and resources. Our own noUe 
tongue was, even up to a very recent period, scarcely 
recognized, by many of our most learned scholars, as 
a suitable vehicle either for elegant literature or ph^ 
losophy; and that too, strangely enough, long after it 
had been adorned by some of the greatest works, 
both in verse and prose, that any nation has yet had 
to iboast of. The English tongue was both a refined 
and copious one so early as the time of Chaucer, 
who lived in the fourteenth ceulnr;, and wu the 
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contompoTsry of Petrarch and Boccacio. In the 
earlier part ik the eixteenth century, as may be seen 
from the poems of Surrey and Wyatt, it had attained, 
in regard to both its words and its idioms, very nearly 
the form it still has ; and the latter part of that cen- 
tury, and the b^nnin^ of the following', was the time 
of its greatest richness and ^ory, being that in which 
flourbbed Spenser, and Hooker, and Bacon, and 
Shakspeare, and many others whom even their great- 
ness has not obscured, and in which Jeremy Taylor 
and Mihon were bom and educated. Yet, afler all 
these writers had produced their immortal works, we 
find not only some of our most distinguished scho- 
lars continuing to write their native tongue with an 
awkwardness and inaccuracy that, in a Latin com- 
position, would have been considered ' diBgracefuJ, 
but trace our most polite and popular authors them- 
selves, affecting almost universally to despise their 
mother English as an unformed and barbarous dia- 
lect, scarcely to be used except in works of the most 
ephaneral description, or in addressing the vulgar 
who understood no other. Thus, to omit many simUar 
cnridences of the general state of feeling, Waller, die 
poet, who died the year before the Revolution, tdls 
us that 

" Poets, that luting nuflle icak, 
Miut urve in Ulin or in Oreek." 

It is delightfid to contrast with this most discredit- 
able insensibility, the enthusiastic admiration which 
some of our older writers express for this golden 
growth of our island — the best representative and 
pichire of our national manners, intellect, heart, and 
history. The works of Chaucer, who, Waller. in- 
forms us, 

" His lenSB cin only boist, 
Tlie glory o( Ills cumbarB lost," 

UK, in Spenser's eetiniatiDn, Uie " well of English un- 
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defiled ;" and Spmser was one of the mcnt Innud 
meii, as veil aa greatest poeU, that ever adcmed tha 
literature of any countiy. So, OeorgeCh^iiian,oneof 
the poets of the age of Elizabeth and James, who pro- 
duced, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
a translation of the Iliad and Odyssey, abounding in 
passages of great splendour and beaitty, (and whioh 
Pope acknowledges to be animated by " a daring fiery 
spirit, something," he is pleased to add, " like what 
one mi^t imaguie Uomer himself would have writ 
before he arrived at years of discretion,") exclaims, 
with great-fervour and sweetness of expression, in a 
copy of original verses which be has prefixed to that 
work, 

" And for our tongoe, that slill ia so im|nir«l* 
By tniielling IJuguuli, [ »d fnne it clw 
TKit no tongue halh l)iB Uuse's utlaruice heired 

Struck out of rhyme, bo naturally as this." — 

And then he goes on to contrast its variety, and 
sinewy strengith, with what he deems the oompara' 
tively feeble and inexpressive monotony of both ttia 
French and Ilaltan. Thus, too, Milton, although 
accomplished in all the learning of Greece end Rtune, 
and, as a writer of Latin, scarcely inferior to any 
other of his time, had very early the wisdom to dis- 
cern that, whatever of lasting ploryhe might achieve, 
must be derived from the works he should produce, 
in what he calls " the mother dialect"— to the cnlti- 
vatioQ of which his thoughts appear to have been first 
tarned by the example of the success tiiat had at- 
tended the like enlerprise, aa pursued by the writera 
of Italy. In a prose tract, which he entitles 'Rea- 
sons against Prelaty,' written many y^eers before btt 
bad begun the composition of his I^aredise Lost, he 
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I ui that be had formed vrith hiiBBelf 
" that motution which Arioato followed, againit the 
peTBuauons of Bembo, to fix &11 the industry and art 
he could unite to the adorning of his native ton^e;" 
'* that what the greatest and choicest wits," he adds, 
" of Athens, Rome, or modem Italy, and those 
Hebrews of old did for their country, I, in my pro- 
portion, with this over and above of being a Chris- 
tian, might do for mine ; not caring to be once named 
abroad, though perhaps I could attain to that, but 
content with these British islands as my world." It 
-must, however, be admitted, that the preference 
^ven upon the revival of literature to the Latin 
language, was a natural consequence of the paucity 
of readerg in any particular country, and of the exten- 
sive diflusion of a language rendered general amongst 
the reading classes in Western Europe, in conse- 
quence of its application to the services of the church. 
We have tittle written in his native tongue, by the 
Prince of Mikanddla ; nor indeed is it from his pub- 
lished works that we must judge of the extent of 
those literary labours which he found means to under- 
take in the course of his short life. Yet, if ever there 
was a heart given up to the love of literature, it was 
that of Mirandola. He was born in the year 1463; 
and, if we may trust to the accounts b^ided down 
to us by some of his contemporaries, was even in 
early youth such a prodigy of learning aa the world 
has not often seen. It has been affirmed, that, by the 
time he had reached his eighteenth year, he had made 
himself famihar with no fewer than twenty-two dif- 
ferent languages, — a story in which, as well aa the 
similar one which certain ancient authors tell us of 
the &mous Mithridates, King of Pontus, who is said 
to have spoken twenty-four languages fluently, there 
must be, we can hardly doubt, a very liberal allow- 
aoce of the &fauloui. At the universky of Bologaa. 
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of irhich he was entered at the early age of foQtteeiii 
Mirandola greatiy distinguished himself not only 
by his uncommon powers of intellect and naemory, 
but by an industry and application almost equaUy 
rare. His future ardour and success in the pur- 
suit of literature, up to the period of his death, was 
altogether in accordance with this early promise : — 
" I have, by assiduous and intense application," he 
writes to one of his friends in his twenty-third year, 
" attained to the knowledge of the Hebrew and Chal- 
daic languages, and am at present struggling witb 
the difficulties of the Arabic. Such are the achieve- 
ments which I have ever thought, and still think, 
worthy the ambitioa of a nobleman," In a aubse- 
quent letter to another of his correspondents, he says, 
in reference' to the same subject, " Afier having 
studied the Hebrew language day and night for a 
month, I have directed my whole attention to the 
Arabic and Chaldee, not doubting that in these I 
shall make as much progress as I have done in the 
Hebrew, in which I am already able to compose an 
epistle, not certainly so as to merit praise, but yet 
without committing any decided fault See what can 
be done by determination of mind — by mere labour 
and diligence, even when the strength is but incMi- 
sideiable." Mirandola'a letters, which unfortunately 
form but a very small collection, are the must inle- 
restins; producdons of his pen we now possess. 
They breathe in every p^e both a literary enthusi- 
asm that is quite inspiring, and a serenity and cheo^ 
fulness of heart, than which, adorned, as it is, by ail 
the graces of a fervent devotion, and a very high 
toned morality, nothing can be more deligbtfui, So 
precious *^ere they wont to be esteemed, that iu some 
of the earlier editions we find them entitled, ' The 
Golden Epistles of the most learned, most noble, aad 
most eloquent Qf Mortals,' — an macriptiou .which. 
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IS it does to a modem taste to pariake some- 
wiiat of the pompons and ^tnvagant, speaks at 
least the reverence and afiecdoo with which hia own 
contemporaries regarded their admirable author. 

In the remaining part of the letter we have last 
quoted, Mirandola goes on to infonn his friend that 
the circumstance which had excited in him all this 
zeal to acquire an acquaintance with the Oriental 
tongues, was the having obtained the loan for a short 
time of certain Chaldee or Hebrew books, " if," says 
he, " they are not rather treasures than books," which 
he had every reason to believe were the genuine 
productioQs of the Jew Ezra. The following is 
another letter relating to this matter, addressed about 
the same time to his nephew, which forcibly illus- 
tiates the Uterary enthusiasm and devotedness of the 
writer. " This was the reason," he begins, " why I 
have not yet answered your letter. Certain Hebrew 
books have &llen into my hands, on which I have 
spent the whole week, day and night, with such dili- 
gence, that they have almost made me blind. For 
the person who brought them to me, a Jew, Irom 
Sicily, is to leave this in twenty days. Wherefore, 
until I shall have eitncated myself from these manu- 
scripts, do not expect a line fl-om me ; for I cannot 
leave them for a moment, lest they leave me, before 
I shall have thoroughly perused them. When I shdl 
have made my escape from this engagement, I will 
overwhelm you with letters, although you know that 
my mind is exceedingly occupied. But if ever you 
are to do any thing for my sake, endeavour as lar as 
you can to prevent the Prince of Bar from desiring 
my coming to him ; for I should in that case be 
obliged to interrupt all my studies, to which j/oii 
know how much I am devoted, although I care for 
nothing beside. B ut I do not know whether it would 
vex me most to displease hun or myself. Farewell. 
t 
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Fear Ood, and think of yourself eVeiy day u destined 
to die." We need scarcely add that Uirandola had 
been, in this instance, deceived by his Hebrew friend, 
or by his onn saaguine temperament ; and tbat 
the writings in question were, in reality, the produc- 
tion of a much later age than that of their pretended 
author. The many laborious hours he spent in de> 
cyphering them, however, were not probably alto- 
gether thrown away; nor was his ardour the less 
honourable to him, that it met with somewhat less 
than its expected reward. 

It was by such ze^ and industry as this, that, cut 
off as he was in his early days, Mirandola neverthdesa 
had flbtwned for himself the universal reputation 
of being, to borrow the words of one of his con* 
temporaries, not only a most aMe linguist, but 
master of t^l the liberal arts, an admirable poet> 
and the most learned philosopher and skilliil dis- 
putant of his age. Even Politian describes him.aa 
the Fhcenix among all the great geniuses of hia 
time. Most of his printed works (but he left many 
others in manuscript) relate to theological subjects, 
and are strongly marked by what would now be 
called a spirit of mysticism ; but are extolled by Uiom 
who have studied them as abounding in eruditian 
and genius. Among them is a Treatise, in twelva 
books, in refutation of astrology, which ranks its 
author as one of the eariiest assiulants in modem 
times of the pretensiona of that visionary Bci«ioe, 
which may be swd to have lonained, for many agea 
■tier, nearly (he universal faith of Europe. 
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Hunrof the persona who have mcnt remarkably di»- 
tiDguished themaelves by their ardour and buccms 
in the pursuit of knowledge, under adverse circum- 
stances, have bad no master to instruct them in any 
thin^ beyond perhaps the mere elements of reading ; 
and have tau^^t themselves, therefore, whatever else 
they had acc|uired,by their own unaided efforts. To 
have done this indicates, undoubtedly,' a decidedly 
superior mind ; but it is more honourable, perhaps, 
to an individual's force of chwacter, and zeal for in- 
tellectual improvement, than even to his strength of 
native talent. For a teacher is really not so indis- 
pensable to the work of education as is often sup* 
posed. Every branch of human knowledge has in 
fact been acquired, as we have already remarked, 
without the asflistance of an instructor, if by no one 
else, at least by him who first found it out But 
this sort of self-instruction, demanding as it does, 
the application of original and inventive genius, in- 
dicates a much more estraordinary degree of mental 
capacity, than is required merely to gain an acqumu- 
tance by solitary study with any department of 
science, or other species of learning, which is to 
be found already expounded in books. A good ela- 
mentary book upon any subject is itself a teacher 
which, to a person of ordinary intelligence, ought 
almost to render any other unnecessary. In the 
present age, especially, when such works alxiund, 
persons so circumstanced as not to be able easily to 
obtain the lewons of a liri&g master/ will find com* 
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paratively but little difficulty in teaching themseWes 
any of the common branches of education ; if they will 

. but make the attempt witli a true desire and deter- 
mination to succeed in it, and are not devoid of those 
powers of attention and perseverance without which 
there can be uo success in any thing. The truth is, 
that even those who enjoy to the greatest extent 
the advantages of what is called a regular educa- 
tion, must be their own instructors as to the greater 
portion of what they acquire, if they are ever to 
advance beyond the elements of learning. What 
they learn at schools and colleges is comparatively of 
Btnall value, unless their own after reading and study 
improve those advantages. Still, however, it may 
be said, that it is a great matter for the young stu- 
dent to have the first steps of his progress encou- 
raged and facilitated, by thus advancing, ea it were, 
while another holds him by the hand. Compared 
with him who educates himself from the beginning, 
such a student may be regarded as entering upon a 
new country under the conduct of a guide, instead 
of endeavouring to find his way throu^ it by the 
wd simply of the road-book. Or rather, he b in the 
situation of the man who begins the world with a 
fortune, which, though small, is yet sufficient to set 
him up in business ; while others have to earn even 
their first shilling by their own ingenuity and in- 
dustry. Undoubtedly the person thus circumstanced 
has a somewhat gentler ascent to clunb, in the firet 
instance, than his competitors. Still all must owe 
what they eventually arrive at principally to their own 
efforts. And if this be, gennally spesJiing, true of 
comroercifll prosperity, it is still more stricfly so of 
the acquisition of intellectual riches ; for, in this latter 
case, what is called good-fortune can be of no avcul to 
any one. But the examples which we are going to 

' mention will shew how much eveiymau has it in his 
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own power to do for himsdf. when placed in the 
flituatioii refened tc. 

The first case we ghall detail is that of the well- 
known mathematician, THomti Simpson. He was 
boro in the town of Market-Bos worth, in Leicester- 
Khire, in the year 1710. His father waa a working 
atuff-weaver, and was either bo poor, ot so inaensible 
to the importance of education, that, after keeping hw 
Ron at school only bo long as to enable him to make a 
.very slight progress in reading, he took him home 
with the view of bringing him up to his owu trade. 
Thomas, hoiraver, had already acquired a passionate 
love of books, and was resolved at all hazards lo 
make himself a scholar. So, beside contriving to t«nch 
himself writing, he read with the greatest eagerness 
every volume that came in his way, or that he could 
by any means procure ; and spent in this manner not 
only ail his leisure, but even occasionally a portion of 
the time which his father thought he ought to have 
employed at his work. Instead of giving any en- 
couragement indeed to his son's fondness for study, 
his father did all in his power to cure him of what ha 
deemed so idle and pernicious a propensity ; and at 
last, it is said, after many reprimands, forbade him 
even to open a book, and insisted upon his confining 
himself to his loom the whole day. This injudicious 
severity, however, defeated its own object. The 
young man's repeated attempts to evade the harsh 
injunction that bad been laid upon him, led to per- 
petual quarrels between himself and his father, till be 
was one day ordered by the latter to leave the house 
altogether, and to go seek his fortune where and in 
whatever way he chose. In this extremity he look 
refuge in the house of a tailor's widow, who let lodg- 
ings in the neighbouring village of Nuneaton, 
and with whose son, two year* older than himT 
■elf, he had been previously .acqusioted. Ucn b« 
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contrived to tnaintain himself for a while by workiii^ . 
at his buuness ; and had at least a litde time to spare 
.besides for his favourite enjoyment of reading, when 
he could anywhere borrow a i»ook. It chanced, how- 
eveT, that, among other humble travellers who eome^ 
times took up their abode with the widow, was a 
pedlar, who followed the profession of an astro- 
loger and fortune-teller, as well as that of an itine- 
rant merchant, and was accordingiy accounted a 
man of no little learning by the rustics of those parts. 
Young Simpson's curiosity had been, some time be- 
fore this, greatly excited by a remarkable eclipse of 
the sun, which happened on the 11th of May, 1724; 
but, if this was the incident that gave his mind-its 
first bias toward the studies in which he afterwards 
attaioed so high a distinction, it was to his casual 
connexion with the astrologer that he owed the rudi- 
ments of his scientific knowledge. This personage, 
with whom he had become very intimate, had, it ap- 
pears, a few books relating to the mystery he pro- 
fessed, and to the branches of real learning held to be 
connected with it Among these were Cocker's ' Arith- 
metic,' which had, fortunately, a treatise on Algebra 
bound up with it — as well as the less useful addition 
of a' work written by Partridge, the famous Almanac- 
maker, on the calculation of nativities. Both these 
volumes, the pedlar, on setting out upon a tour 
to Bristol, left in the hands of his young friend. 
These were the first scientific works Simpsonhadeva 
had an opportunity of perusing, and they interested 
him exceedingly — even the book on nativities, not* 
withstanding the absurdities it was filled with, pro- 
bably not a little exciting his wonder and curiosity, 
both by its mysterious speculations on the prophetic 
language of the stars, and such scattered intimations 
as it afforded in regard to the sublime realities of 
astronomy. He stwUed liis manuals with such ar- 
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dour and nssidnity, that the pedlar, upon retaining 
from his escuraion, was quite confounded at his pro- 
gress ; and looked upon him as so marvellous a ge- 
nius, that he proceeded forthwith to draw his horo- 
scope, (to speak jn the jargon of the art,) or, in other 
words, to calculate the position of the planets on the 
day he was bom, in order that he might ascertain the 
Bp)en<£d destiny in store for him. He predicted, 
that in two years more this miraculous pupil would 
actually turn out a greater philosopher than himself. 
After thia,itcannot surprise ub that our young aspirant 
should give himself to his occult studies with greater 
devotion than ever j and we find him, in' fact, ere 
long, commencing business as fortune-teller on his 
own account, and rapidly rising in reputation in that 
capacity until he became the oracle of the whole 
neighbourhood. He now gave up working as a 
wearer ; but, to occupy his leisure, he added to his 
principal profession that of a schoolmaster : so that, 
his gains being now considerable, he looked upon 
himself as in the secure high road to prosperity, and 
accordingly took to himself a wife in the person of 
his landlady, the tatloi's widow, whom we have 
already mentioned. This was a somewhat singular 
match ; for, if the account commonly given of the 
lady be correct, which account makes her die in the 
year 1782, at the age of one hundred and two, she 
must have been at the time of this her second mar- 
riage about three times as old as her husband. In- 
deed, as we have already observed, she had (be- 
side a daughter) a son by her former husband two 
years older than her new one. Nevertheless it is 
recorded, that she presented the latter with two suc- 
cessive additions to the family — the juvenile portion 
of which (excluding the father) now consisled, there- 
fore, of four individuals. 

It is necessary to mention these ciicunwtanRBt in 
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ordqr ta give a tniB picture of Bimpsbrt's ekualion tJb 
this pRii>d of his life, and of the mulUplied difBeu}tieB 
through iriiich he must have fought hie way to th« 
Mninenec he eveutuaUy attMned. No Btuting-place 
for a literary career, one should thiok, could well be 
more awkward and hopeless, than that of a man who, 
beside many other diaadvantu^i, had already a 
fkmily to maintain before he had almost commenced 
Mb educaticKi, and no other meaqg of doing so ex* 
cept a profession which necessarily excluded him from 
way association with the literary world in general, 
much more effectually than if he hod eaten the bread 
ef the humblest or most menial industry. Jt waa 
cpiits necessary, indeed, tlut, if he was ever to giva 
lumself a chance either of adwicement or respecla- 
Ulity, he should exchange his trade of afortune-tallM 
and conjurer for some more reputable vocation, even 
altiiough it should be, at the same time, a more labo- 
rions aiid leas lucrative one. This desirable result, 
m fact, was at last brought about by one of those 
accidents, which ao often in human life bring with 
them a tempor^y inconvenienra only to turn a man 
into some path of permanent prosperity, which, but 
far this compulsion, he would have overloolied or 
never entned. Among the credulous persons who 
applied to Simpson to resolve, by his art, their doubts 
and misgivings touching the distant or the future, waa 
a yonng girl, whose sweetheart, a sailor, was at tha 
lime at sea, and who wished to leara whathe waa 
about, ^ther by having him presented to her in vision, 
(w by a conference with a spirit who might ba able to 
givt htx the requisite informadtm. It was resolved, 
^refore, to use the jargon of imposture, to raise a 
spirit ; and, for this purpose, a confederate of tha 
eonjurer's was attired in cert«n ternflc habiJimentaj 
and concealed among a quantity of straw in tha 
nHVcr of a bay-loft, that be miglU step forth an. doe 
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iDvoeation. Tbe sublime, however, had bem cairied 
a little too ftir inthe decoratinn of this figure ; for so 
passing hideous was tlie apparitjon, that it actually 
drove the poor girl almost out of her senses, and 
sent her off in such a stale of illness and distraction 
that for some time her life was despaired of. The 
popular feeling was so strongly excited against 
Simpson by this misadventure, that he was obliged 
to leave that part of the country altogether ; upon 
which he fled to the town of Derby, about thirty 
miles distant, determined to have nothing more to 
do with conjuring. Here he wisely returned to his 
original occupation of a weaver ; and joining to his 
labours at the loom during the day, the teaching of 
a school at night, contrived for some time, though 
with much diiHculty, to earn in this way a scanty 
subsistence for himself and his family. 

It was during his residence at Derby, amid the 
fatigues of hard and unceasing labour, and the cares 
and vexations of poverty, that this extraordinary man 
made his most important advances in scientific 
knowledge. . His principal source of information 
was the ' Ladies' Diary,* of which he was a regu- 
lar and attentive reader. It was in this publication 
that he first read of that branch of mathematical 
learning called Fluxions, or the Differential Calculus, 
the recent discovery of Sir Isaac Newton and Leib- 
nitz ; but the places in which it was noticed scarcely 
informed him of more than its name, and its immense 
importance in all the higher investigations of mathe- 
matics. But this was enough for such a mind as his. 
He determined to make himself master of the subject, 
and could not rest until he had possessed himself ot 
the means of commencing the study of it. The only 
treatise on fluxions which had at that time appeared 
in En^bh, was a work by an author of the name 
of Hayes ; but H was a dear and somewhat scarce 
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book, BO that he found it impoHible to procnre s 
c«py of it. Portimataly, howerer, in the year 1T80 
appeared Edmund Stone's TranslBtioD of the Hai^ 
quU de rHdpiUU's French work on the luhJecL 
This Simpson borrowed from a firiend ; and, immedi- 
ately setting about the study of it with his characteristlD 
ardour, prosecuted it with so much success that he not 
only nuide himself in a short time familiar with Um 
aew science, but qualified himsdf to compose a work 
of his own upon it, which, when published a few 
years after, turned out to be mui^ more complete 
and valuable than nther that of Hayes or that of 
Stone. When he had finished this performance, ho 
set out fur London, leaving his wife and family in 
the mean time at Derby. He reached the capital 
without even a letter of introduction, and with 
scarcely any thing except his manuscript in his 
pocket He was at this time in his twenty-fifth or 
twenty-sixth year. Having established himsdf in 
humble lodgings in the neighbourtiood of Spital- 
flelds, he maintained himself in the first instance, as 
he had been wont to do in the country, by working 
at his trade during the day, while he occupied his 
evenings in teachmg mathematics to such pupils aa 
he could procure. In this latter employment, bis 
en^gan^iog method of instruction, and admirable t^ent 
for explaining and simplifying the difficulties of his 
sulqect, in a short time procured him notice and 
fViends ; and his success was so considerable, that 
he was enabled to bring his family to tawn. He 
now also ventured to announce the publication of his 
* Treatise on Fluiions,* by subscription ; and it ac- 
cordiag1ysppearedinquarto,in theyear 1737. IiVom 
this era, his fortunes and his celebrity went on 
steadily advanciu^. But the most remarkable and 
honmirahle part of his history is tiiat which recounts 
his unw«arie<t exertions as a writer on hi* &youiit«' 



•ul]jectd,«Aer be bad acquired a station and a regular 
income, as well as a degree of distinction, which would 
have satisfied the ambition and relaxed the indu^ry 
of many others whose earl; struggles had beetk so 
severe as his. We will just note the dates of ^is 
different publications. In 1T3T, as we have idready 
observed, appeared his ' New Treatise of Fluxions.' 
In 1740 he produced two other works, alfio in tjuarto; 
the first entitled 'A Treatise on the Nature and Laws 
of Chance;' the second, 'Essays on several curious 
and interesting Sutgects in Speculative and Mixed 
Mathematics.' In 1742 appeared bis ' Doctrine of 
Annuities and Reveruon.' In 1743, be was, princi- 
pally through the interest of Mr. Jones, father of the 
celetirated Sir William Jones, and himself an abla 
mathematician, appointed Professor of Matbematica 
at Woolwich;' and the same year he gave to tha 
world a large volume, entitled ' Mathematical Dia- 
sertations.' In 1745, he was admitted a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, on a recommendation signed by 
four of tile most eminent mathematicians in England ; 
and about the same time he published his ' Treatise 
on Algebra,' one of the most valuable and beat known 
of bis producUons. His * Elements of Geometry,* 
another very able work, and which has gone through 
■nany editions, appeared in 1747; his 'Trigonometry, 
Plane and Spherical,' in 1748 ; a new work on the 
differential calculus, called * The Doctrine and Ap- 
plication of Fluxions,' in 1750; in 1752, his 'Select 
Exercises for Young Proficients in Mathematics,' 
another excellent and most useiiil performance; and 
finally, in 1757, his ' Miscellaneous Tracts.' To all 
tbeae labours are to be added the papers he pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, and his 
QontnbutionB to the Ladies' Diary, of which he waa 
&a BBTcnl years the editor. Ue died in 1761, in hia 
fi%-anty«ar. . . 
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Here, then, is an inspiring example, shewing how 
a man may triumph over almost any outward circum- 
stances. Nor let it be said that such victories are 
reserved only for persons of extraordinary intelleetual 
powers. We repeat that it is not genius, but resolu- 
tion and perseverance, that are wanted. Simpson 
was not a man of much original or inventive talent ; 
nor did he possess any quality of mind which would 
have made him one of the wonders of his time, if he 
had set out in life with the ordinary advantages. 
His writings are all able, generally usefiil, and some- 
times ingenious ; but he is not to be enumerated 
among those who have carried science forward, or 
materially assisted in any of its great conquests. Not 
that he was, in point even of mental capacity, by any 
means an ordinary man ; but there is an immeasur- 
able interval between such men as Simpspn, and those 
whose writings and discoveries are destined to influ- 
ence and mould their own and all succeeding ages. 
His chief talent was great clearness and quickness of 
apprehension; and very much of this he owed to the 
eagerness and devotion with which he gave himself 
up to the study of whatever he wished to make him- 
self master of, and the unrelased attention which he 
was consequently enabled to apply to iL This, indeed, 
is rather a habit of mind which may be acquired, than 
a talent that one must be born with ; or at least it 
depends much more than many other sorts of talent 
on those moral qualities which may be excited and 
strengthened by proper discipline in every man. It 
was here that Simpson's superiority principally lay — 
in that passionate love of knowledge which prompted 
him to seek it in defiance of all impediments, and in 
that courage and perseverance wilh which he en- 
countered and overcame, in this pursuit, a succes- 
sion of difhcullies, which many would scarcely have 
had nerve enough to look ia the face. Among those. 
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btffn in the same rank of life to which he originally 
belonged, there ore, undoubtedly, at all times, num- 
bers who occarionally fee! something of the ambi- 
tion that aniniBted him; and would at least be very 
^ad if, without much trouble, they could secure for 
tiiemselves the profit, and power, and enjoyment, 
attendant upon intellectual cultivation. But the de- 
sire dies away in them, and ends in nothing, becEuise 
they have not fortitude enough to set earnestly and 
resolvedly about combating the obstacles whic^ op- 
pose its gratification. These obstacles appear, to their 
indolence and timidity, far more formidable than they 
really are. There are few cases in which they can be 
actually combined in greater force than they were in 
that of him whose history we have just sketched. It 
may be hoped, that it does not often happen in the 
present day, that a parent shall obstinately oppose 
his child's innocent and most praise-worthy efforts 
in the work of ielf-improvement. Instruction in the 
elements of learning, in reading, writing, and the 
rudiments of arithmetic, is already, or we trust soon 
will be, in our own country, within the reach of 
all ; so that even the son of the poorest artisan or 
labourer has scarcely now, in any case, to begin Ufe 
unprovided with what we may call the great pass- 
keys to all literary and scientific knowledge. Thus 
fiimished, hb future progress depends upon him- 
self; and any degree of proficiency is within his 
reach. Let Uiose who doubt this reflect on what 
Thomas Simpson accomplished, in circumstances as 
un&Tourable as can well be ima^ned, His first ac- 
quaintance with books was formed during moments 
stolen from almost incessant labour, and cost him his 
domestic peace, the favour of his friends, and, finally, 
the shelter of his fether's roof. He never had after- 
wards dther any master to instruct him, or anyfriend 
to assist bim in providing for the necessities of the 
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puuu; day ; but, oa the contrary, when he wUked to 
make himself acquainted with any new sntqect, he 
tioiild with difficulty fiadabook out of which to study 
it, and had a family to aupport at an age when many 
have scarcely begun even to maintain themaelTei. 
Yet, with both hia days and his evenings employed ia 
toiling for a subsistence, he found time for intellectual 
acquisitions, such as to a leas industrious and ardent 
student would hare sufficed for the occupatioa of ■ 
whole life. This is a atrildng proof how independent 
we really are, if we choose, of those external circum- 
staaces which seem to make so vaat a difference be* 
tweea the situatioa of man and man ; and liow pos- 
sible it is for us in any situation at leaat to em^ 
our minds, if fortune refuse us all other richeSi 
It is the general igooraoce of this great truth, or in- 
difference to it, that prevents it irom being oftenar 
exemplified t and it would be rendering a high scr< 
vice to the human species, if we could awaken men's 
minds to a sufficiently lively trust in it. and a steadj 
seose of its importance. 
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Wk hsre remarked that the book from which Slmpwii 
Bcqnired his first knowled^ of flusiont wu a work by 
Kbhdnd Stonb. Stone affords lu another Inatance 
of a self-educated mathelnatician. Neither the place 
Bor the time of his birth is exactly known ; but 
be was probably a native of Ar^lecjiire, and bom 
a few years before the close of the seventeenth 
century. He is spoken of as having reached an ad- 
vanced Agt in 1760, and he dted In 1768. The 
only account we have of his eariy life is contained in 
a letter, which is to be found prefixed to a French 
translaUon of one of his works, from his contempo- 
rary, the Chevalier Ramaay, who knew him. Hit 
btber, Ramsay tells us, was gardener to the Duke 
of Argyle, who, walking one day in his garden, ob- 
served a Latin copy of Newton s 'Principia' lying 
on the grass, and thinking it had been brought 
from his own library, called some one to carry it 
back to its place. " Upon this," (the narrative pro- 
ceeds) " Stone, who was then in his dghleenth year, 
claimed the book as his own. * Yours 9' replied the 
Duke. ' Do you understuid Qcometry, I^tin, and 
Newton?' '1 knowalittleof them,* replied the young 
man. The Duke was surprised ; and, having a taste 
foi the MStasn, b» entand into oooYBrsation wMi tlM 
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youn^ matheiimticiwi. He asked him several ques- 
tions; and WBs astonished at the force, the accuracy, 
and the candour of his answers. ' But how,' said 
the Duke, ' came you by the knowled^ of alt these 
things ?' Stone replied, ' A servant taught me, ten 
years since, to read. Does one need to know any 
thing more than the twenty-four letters in order to 
learn every thing else that one wishes?' Hie Duke's 
curiosity re-doubled:' he sat down on a bank, and 
requested a detail of the whole process by whi<^ he 
had become so learned. 

" * I first learned to read,' said Stone ; ' the masons 
were then at work upon your house. I approached 
them one day, and observed that the architect used a 
rule and compasses, and that he made calculations. 
I inquired whet might be ihe meaning and use trf' 
these things, and I was informed that there was % 
science called arithmetic I purchased a book of 
arithmetic,, and I learned it. I was told there was 
another science called geometry ; I bought the necea- 
sary books, and I learned geometry. By reading, I 
found that there were good , books in these two 
sciences in Latin ; I bought a dictionary, and [ 
learned Latin. I understood, also, that there were 
good books of the same kind in French; I bought a 
dictionary, and I learned French, ^d this, my 
Lord, is what I have done : it seems to me that we 
may learn every thing when we know the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet'" 

Under the patronage of the Duke of Argyle, Stone, 
some years afierthis, made hisappearance in London, 
where, in 1723, he published hia first work — a Trea- 
tise on Mathematical Instruments, principally trans- 
lated from tlie French. In 1725, he was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Next year appeared 
bis Kathematical Dictionary ; which was followed by 
Other occasional productions down to the year of tUs 



ilmth. Of Ua prirato histary, howerar, after ha look 
ftp his midoice in Ui< nutrapoliB, little or nothing^ is 
known. It is to be fearad ttwt he Rpent bis lifter 
days in iitglect and poverty. He bad contributed 
sevosl papers to the Traniacdons of the Royal 
Society ; but wa find hie name omitted in the li>t of 
members, after the year 174Z, probidily in conae- 
quenee of his inabiUty to pay the small annual con- 
tribution which, we may remark by-the-bya, was a 
law yews aft« remitted to Simpson, and whieh Sir 
Isaac Newton had, on his own petition, been excused 
firom paying. He is Bpokui of, by a writer in the 
Critioal Review for 1760, as of unblemished reputft< 
tion ; and yet, notwithstanding his universally ac* 
kaowledgad abilitiea, and bis unconteated sovices to 
the public, " living, at an advanced age, unrewarded, 
«toept bya mean employment that reflects disbimour 
AH the donors." Ramsay, tn the letter already quoted, 
speaks in the strongest ternu of Stone's simfda, inge- 
nuous, and uprigbt chu-acter, and of his ardent and 
disinterested attachmoit to science. He was, how- 
ever, by no means a man of the same powers of mind 
with Simpson. Even in those departmeDiA of learning 
in which he chiefly excelled, his knowledge appears to 
have been somewhat superficial ; and bis principal 
woi^ have been characterized as abounding merron. 
He seenw, uponthe whole, to have had rather a quick 
and active, thfia either a very profound or a vwy acuta 
understanding; and some of bui apecubitions are nn- 
gularly unphiLosophical, especially that contuned in the 
last work he gave to the worid, in which be attempts 
to expose the iDSufRciency of the proofs on which 
the spherical form of the earUi has been aaaumed, 
argwng, with incredible absurdity, that it is juit 
M likely to b« aa Mtgular figure,— «b if the waters of 
Ae afa, for ftxwn;de, could any where msintun thwt' 
hIvh in * ponlim lik* (bat <^ 4w ratWa of* boiut. 
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We may, perhaps, trace Bomethin^ of all this to tha 
entirely unassisted and solitary efforts to which' ha 
owed his first acquaintance with science and lite- 
rature. A want of depth and solidity is by no means 
the necessary or uniform characteristic of the attain- 
ments of the self-educated scholar ; who, on the con- 
trary, is apt to be distinguished for a more than 
usually perfect' acquaintance nith the sutgects which 
he has studied with more than usual effort and &J^ 
plicaUon. But a mind gifted in a remarkable degree 
with the capacity of rapid apprdiension, is just that 
which is likely to suffer most from being left to' be 
altogether its own instructor ; and especially when 
placed ID circumstances which shut it out from titat 
most salutary and strengthening of all intellectual 
esereises, communication and encounter with other 
intellects. This was Stone's case. He had not only 
no master, but no companions in his studies — no one 
even tcf put his knowledge to the proof, or with whom, 
by trying it, as it were, in conflict, he might discord 
eitherits strengthorits weakness. Then, his facility in 
possessing himself of the outlines of a subject deceived 
and betrayed him : he skimmed its surface with so 
much ease and expedition, that he had no time to 
think of what' was beneath, or that any thing was 
beneath; and thus he acquired a habit of precipitate 
procedure, and vague and unphilosophic thinking, in 
all his speculations. If he had had a few associates 
in his early pursuits, he probably would have escaped 
all this, as well as some other deficiencies under whidi 
he laboured during his life. 

Our readers will be amused by a specimen of the 
ambitious rtietoric of his English style. Heistalldn^, 
IQ the second edition of his book on Mathematical 
Instruments, published in 1760, of a newly-invented 
mariner's compass ;- andthe following are the terms 
in trtiicb, at the close of his description, be expresses 
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wbftt must be understood, we presume, to be his 
oniiiToiiiable opinion of the contrivmice. " The 
plants and trees," says he, " of the gardens of the 
arts and sciencea cultivated by the dung of ambition, 
and nourished with the toattrt of interest, are very 
subject to be blasted by the Kindt of error, and some- 
times stunted by the weed* of imposition." The 
metfqthora of |E«nuine eloquence start forth finished 
and glowing from the imagination ; but ,thiB is to 
construct them, as a mason does the wall of a house, 
with s pimnmet and a trowel. 

Edmund Stone must not be confounded with his 
countryman and contemporary Jbrohe Stone, who 
was also, in great part, a self-educated man. The 
only notice we have of his life is in Sir John Sinclur'a 
Statistical Account of Scotiand, where we are toM 
that he was bom in 1727. in the parish of Scoonie, 
in Fife, and that his &ther was a seaman, who died 
abroad when Jerome was only three years old, leav- 
ing his widow to maintain herself and her young 
Amily in the best way she could by her own exer- 
tions. Elementary .education in Scotland, however, 
has long been so cheap as to be within the reach of 
the poorest ; and Jerome was accordingly taught 
reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, at the parish 
schooL But in his mother's narrow circumstances it 
was necessary that he should, as soon as possible, do 
something for his own support ; and therefore, while 
yet a boy, he commenced travelling the country as a 
chs^Mnan or pedlar, with a miscellaneous assortment 
of trinkets, tapes, and other portable wares. Jerome, 
however, soon found this occupation too unintellectual ; 
and converted his stock into books, with which he used 
to attend at fiiirs, in those days the great marts of 
all kinds of popular cnmmerce in Scotland. Profiling 
by the opportunities of his new vocation, he now pro- 
ceeded to moke himself a scholar ; and dther from 
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B predilection for theolo^cal learning, nfttnnJ ta the 
Scottish peBsantry in generaj, or irom an ide« Out tw 
waa in this way beginning at the beginning, he com- 
menced hii studies with the Hebrew language. In 
this, unaasisted by any instructor, he eventually 
attained such proficiency, as to be able to read any 
passage in the Old Testament at first sight En* 
couraged by this success, he next applied bimadf to 
Qreek ; and in a short IJme made himself as familiar 
with the original of the New Testament an he waa 
with that of the Old. All this time he knew nothing 
of Latin ; but finding that all tile best books even 
on the Greek and Hebrew were written in thia 
language, he determined to acquire it abo. We 
think it probable, though it is not so stated, 
that he had obtained much of his knowledge of 
the two sacred tongues through the medium of 
the common translation of the Bible, ther« being at 
that time, we believe, no Grammar or Dictionary of 
dther, written in English, It is likely that, when h* 
proposed to make himself maaler of Latin, he might 
not be aware that the same resource was still opaato 
him ; nor indeed was it open in the same degree, 
as the Engliali Bible does not correspond so ex- 
actly to any Latin version of the Scriptures, as it doet 
to the Greek and Helirew originals. At all event* h* 
thought it necessary, we are told, ta apply on this 
occasion to the parish schoolmaster- tlmler tbia 
master's guidance his Latin studies proceeded ao pros- 
perously, that he soon became known in the nei|>h- 
jMufhood as a prodigy of learning. Fortunaidy 
among the heritors, or landed proprietors, of the 
parish was the Rev. Dr. Tulliddph, principal of 
the United College in the University of St Ah' 
dretra, and a genllemut uf distinguished eruditioy 
.and talent Sbuck with the remarkable abiiitiw 
•nd aci]tiiKmeBt8 of youns Stone. b« {»ropowd 



his removal to the University, where he under* 
took that such provision slionld be made, in order 
to enable him to pursue his studies, as his cir- 
cumstaDces rendered necessary. Stone accordina^ly 
proceeded to St. Andrews, where he soon more than 
fulfilled the expectations his early attainments had 
excited, both by his rapid progress in every branch of 
study, and by a display of talentout of the class-room 
which still more contributed to make him the pride 
of the university and the idol of his fellow-students. 
Unhappily, the remainder of his history is too soon 
told, when he had been about three years at col- 
lege, he was appointed, on the recommendation of 
the professors, assistant in the granunar-school of 
Dunkeld, of which he was two or three years after 
elected head master. It does not appear how long 
he held this situation ; but he was in the midst of 
his literary pursuits, and giving every promise of a 
distinguished career, when he was suddenly cut off 
by fever, in 1757, in the thirtieth year of his age. 
At this time, none of his productions had bton given 
lo the world, except some humorous pieces in verse, 
which had appeared in the Scots Magazine, when he 
was at college. Since his death, an allegory, which 
he left in manuscript, entitled ' The Immortality of 
Authors,' has been fVequently printed. The work, 
however, which had principally engaged the last years 
of his short life, was ' An Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Nation and Language of the ancient Scots, with 
Conjectures about the Primitive State of the Celtic and 
other European Nations.' This, although unfinished, 
is said to have displayed extraordinary ingenuity and 
learning. It has never, we believe, been printed; 
although, if the manuscript be still in existence, its 
pubUcation might possibly not be unacceptable to the 
students of history and philology, among whom the 
subject to which it relates has in recent times excited 
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considerable intereat Stone's views, in so for a« 
they are stated, seem to have been in confonnity 
with those supported by the most learned and eo- 
lightened of later inquirers. 

The cultivation of science and litentiire hut 
often been united with the most active and suc<- 
cessM pursuit of business, and with the duties 
of the most bborious profeasioos. It has been said 
of Cicsao, that " no man whose life had been wholly 
spent in study, ever left more numerous or more 
v^uable fruits of his leamiag in every branch 
of science and the polite arts — in oratory, poetry, 
philosophy, law, history, criticism, politics, ethics] 
in each of which he equiilled the greatest mast^^ of 
his time ; in some of them excelled all men of all 
times. His rem^ing works, as voluminous asth^ 
appear, are but a sm^ part of what he really pub- 
lished. His industry was incredible, beyond the 
example or even conception of our daja ; this was 
the secret by wliich he performed such wonders, and 
reconciled perpetual study with perpetual afiairs. He 
suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the least 
interval of it to be lost." These are the words of his 
learned and eloquent biographer, Dr. Middleton. He 
says himself, in one of hia orations — "What others give 
to their own oSkirs, to the public shows and other enter- 
tainments, to festivity, to amusement, nay even to tneu- 
tal and bodily rest, I give to study and philosophy." 
He tells us, too, in his letters, that on days of business 
when he had any thing particular to compose, he 
had no other time for meditating but when he was 
taking a few turns in his walks, where he used to 
dictate his thoughts to his amanuenses, or scribes, 
who attended him. His letters afford us, indeed, in 
every way, the most remarkable evidence of the active 
babita of bis life; Those that have come down to u* 
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are &tl written atler he was forty yeex§ old ; and, 
Although many of course are lost, they amount in 
number to about a thousand. " We find many of 
them," says Middleton, " dated before daylight; some 
from the senate; otherafromhismeals, and the crowd 
of his morning Wee." " For me," he himself ex- 
claims, addressing one of his friends, " ne oUum 
qttidem KTiquam olionim — even my leisure houn 
have Hmr occupation," 

In modem times thecelehrated Sir William Jones 
afforded the world, in this respect, a like example. 
We have already mentioned his wonderiiil attainments ' 
in languages. All his philoBophical and literary stu- 
dies were carried on among the duties of a toUaome 
profession, which he was, nevertheless, so far from 
neglecting, that his attention to all its demands upon 
bis time and faculties constituted one of the most 
temarkable of his claims to our admiration. But h« 
Was from his boyhood a miracle of industry, and 
shewed, even in earliest years, how intensely his soul 
^owed with the love of knowledge. He used to 
relate that, when he was only three or four years of 
^e, if he applied to his moth^, a woman of un- 
common intelligence and acquirements, for informa- 
tion upon any subject, her constant answer to him 
was, " Read, and you will know." He thus acquired 
a passion for books, which only grew in strength 
with increasing years. Even at school his voluntary 
exertions exceeded in amount his prescribed tasks; 
and Dr. Thackeray, one of his masters, was wont to 
say of him, that he was & boy of so active a mind, 
that if he were left naked and friendless on Salisbury 
Plain, he would, nevertheless, find tlte road to 
fkme and riches. At this time he was frequently 
in the habit of devoting whole nights to study, 
Whea he would generally take cofiee or tea, ts 
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keep off aleep. He had, even already, merely to 
divert his leisure, commenced his study of the 
law ; and it is related that he would often amuse 
and surprise bis mother's legal acquaintances, by 
putting cases to them from an abridgment of 
Coke's Institutes, which he had read and mas- 
tered. In afler life his maxim was never to n^ 
lect any opportunity of improvement which pre- 
sented itself. In conformity with this rule, while 
makings the most wonderful exertions in the study 
of Greek, Latin, and the Oriental languages, et 
Oxford, he took advantage of the vacations to learn 
riding and fencing, and to read all the best authors 
in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French; thus, 
to transcribe an observation of his own, "with the 
fortune of a peasant, giving himself the education of 
a prince." In the same spirit, while tutor, some time 
after this, in the femily of Lord Spencer, he em- 
braced an opportunity of accomplishing himself in 
dancing and the use of the hroad-sword, and of 
learning the German language, music, and the art of 
playing on the Welsh harp, the instrument of his 
country. It was wlule residing in the Temple, and 
busily engaged in the study of the law, that, beside 
continuing his oriental studies with great zeal, bi 
found time to compose and prepue for the press, a 
translation of the speeches of the Greek orator Isseus. 
and a volume of poems. Yet he was, at this very time, 
both reading and writing elaborately on subjects of 
law and jurisprudence, an evidence of his proficiency 
in which he gave to the world, a few years after, in 
his learned Treatise on the Law of Bailments. He 
found leisure, too, in the midst of all these pro- 
fessional and literary occupations, to attend Dr. 
William Himter's Lectures on Anatomy, and to pro- 
secute the study of mathematics so far as to be able 
to read Newton's Principia. 



In India, where he filled the office of Judge in 
the Supreme Court of Bengal, and where his pro- 
fessional duties were of the most laborious nature, 
be contrived to do more than ever in the study of 
general literature and philosophy. He bad scareely 
arrived in the country when he exerted himself to 
establish a society in Calcutta, on the model of the 
Boyal Society of London, of which he ofliciated as 
president as long as he lived, enriching its Tnvisac- 
tions every year with the most elaborate and valuable 
disquisitions on every department of oriental philology 
and aDtJquities. Almost his only time for study now 
was during the vacation of the courts ; and here b 
the account, as tbund among bis papers, of how be 
was accustomed to spend his day during the long 
vacation in 1785. Li the morning, afler writing 
one letter, he read ten chapters of the Bible, and 
theu studied Sanscrit grammar and Hindoo law ; 
the afternoon was given to the geography of India, 
and the evening to Roman history; when the day 
was closed by a few games at chess, and the read 
ing of a portion of Arioslo. Already, however, his 
health was beginning to break down under the cU- 
mate ; and his eyes had become so weak, that he had 
been obliged to discontinue writing by candle-light 
But nothing could prevent him from pursuing the 
studies he loved, while any strength remained to 
him. Even while confined by illness to his couch, 
he taught himself botany ; and it was during a 
tour he was advised to take for the recovery of hia 
health, that he vreote his learned ' Treatise on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India' — as if he had 
actually so disciplined his mind, that it adopted 
labour like this dmost for a relaxation. His health, 
after a time, was partially restored ; and we find him 
again devoting himself both to his professional duties 
and his private studies, with more zeal and assiduity 
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than ever. When business required his e 
daily in Calcutta, he resided at a cnuntry-hotifle on 
the banks of the Ganges, about five miles Irom 
the city. " To this spot," says his amiable and In- 
telligent biographer. Lord Teignmouth, " he returned 
every evening after sunset, and in the morning ros* 
to early as t« reach bis apartments in town, by 
walking, at the first appearance of dawn. The in- 
tervening period of each morning, until the opening 
of court, vras r^ularly allotted and applied to dis- 
tinct studies." At this time, hia hour of rising uMd 
to be between three and four. During the vacation 
of the court he vras equally occupied. Writing fron 
Crishna, his vacation residence, in 1787, he sayt, 
" We ore in love with this pastoral cottage j but 
though these three months are called a vaeatioot ye^ 
I have no vacant hours. It rarely happens that 
&vonrite studies are closdy connected with the strict 
discharge of our duty, as mine happily are: even in 
this cottage I am assisting the court by studying 
Arabic and Sanscrit, and have now rendered it an 
impossibility for the Mahometan or Hindoo law* 
vers to impose upon us with erroneous trpinjons." 
It was these constant exertions, in truth, that g*T* 
its chief enjoyment to his life. " I never was happy," 
be says iu ^is very letter, " till I was settled in 
India," 

This eminent and admirable man, however, at laat 
fell a sacrifice to his zeal in the discharge of his duty ) 
and if it has been accounted a befitting fate for m 
greet captain to die in the field of battle, surely hia 
is to be deemed an equally appropriate and a far more 
enviable lot who, after a life, whether of many or of 
few years, in which he has done enough for his fame* 
■inks to his rest In the full brightness of a care» 
made glorious by many peacefiit triumphs. TlM 
graatest literary kchleveinent of Sir WiUian JoBW tru 
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U$ Ittt— the iigm ha undertook to inpernitend of • 
Mtai^Bte bodj 0f Hindoo ud HaheUetaa juris* 
pnidMce; To this work, oonsidertd by him u of 
tJie very higiiect imporisnce to the right •dministrk" 
tioa of law in India, but encompassed, from a rajriety 
of euises, with difficulties of the most fonmd&blc 
dMcription, he resolved, after long consideration, to 
dtTot« himself, even under increasing weakness of 
tight, aad probably general decsy ^ conatituttan, 
Wuoh a fervid and unirearied spirit did not penait 
him to percaive. In tha midst of his labours, it waa 
fotiod necesBOTT that Lady Jones should proceed to 
England for the sake of her health ; and this separa- 
tion he felt severely: but he detennUied, notvrith- 
Standing, to remain in the country himself until he 
thould have finished at least a certain portjon of his 
Uik, on the accomplishment of which he had set his 
heart. He had been divided, however, but a few 
months from the eompanion of his life, and eren 
of many of his studies, when he was suddenly 
attacked by an inflammation of the liver, which car^ 
tiiA him off, afler seven days' illness, at the euly ^e 
of forty-seven. 

It was by a persevering observance af a few simpla 
nuTJim thai Sir William Jonei was principdly 
enabled to accomplish what he did. One of these, 
as we have already mentioned, was never to neglect 
an opportunity of improvement: another was, that 
vriiatevcr had been attained was attainable by him, 
and that, therefore, the real or supposed difficultiei 
of any pursuit formed no reason why he should not 
engage in it, and with perfect confidence of success. 
" It was aho," Lord Teignmouth tells us, " a fixed 
principle with him, from which he never voluntarily 
deviated, not to bt deterred, by any difficulties which 
were surmountable, from prosecuting to a successful 
Icnnitudion what he had once dehberately uodeir 
L St 
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taken." " But "what appears to me^" adds • his 
Lordship, " more particu^ly to have enabled him 
to employ his talents so much to his onn and the 
public advantage, was the regular allotment of his 
time to pBTticular occupations, and a scrupulous 
adherence to the distribution which he had fixed : 
hence all his studies were pursued without interrap- 
tion or confiision. Nor can I omit remarking the 
candour and complacency with which he gB.ye his 
attention to all persona, of whatever quality, talents, 
or education : he justly concluded that curious or 
important information might be gained even from 
the illiterate ; and, wherever it was to be obtained, 
he sought and seized it." By these methods it was 
that he accumulated that vast mass of knowledge, 
and enabled himself to accomplish those profound 
and extended labours which remain, even now that 
he is dead, for the benetit of us who yet live, and of 
those who are to come atler us. This is truly to 
make a short life long — to exist, in spite of death, 
for unnumbered generations. 

Bif^raphy abounds, in truth, with examples of the 
union of the pursuits of literature and science with 
those of every department of active life. The most 
elegant of the writers of ancient Rome was also the 
most renowned of her warriors. It was amid the 
hurry ftnd toils of his campaigns that Julius Cabar 
is said to have written those Commentaria, or Me- 
moirs of his military exploits, which have immor- 
talized his name more th&n all his victories, and thus 
amply justified the anxiety he is recorded to have 
shewn to preserve the work, when, being obliged 
to throw himself from his slup in the bay of Alexan- 
dria, and swim for his life, he made his way to the 
shore with his arms in one hand, and his Commen- 
taries in the other. Cesar distinguished himself 
also as a writer on grammai, aslnmoin;, history^ and 
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a variety of othsr snbjecto ; tie ma unWentUj te- 
Montcd one of the mott learned icbolBrs, h w^ w 
gnsteat ontan, of his age i end the time nay come 
when ounkind ahall be ashamed of ever having 
■tdourvd in any other capacity ho great a scourge of 
the epeeici. Yet this man's life waa ipent either in 
the field, or among political convuliions at home, 
almost from his boyhood. If he found time and 
banqulllity for the eijlivation of letters, who ii ihert 
that might not? Lilce our own Alfred, too — another 
but a far more illuitrioui instance of the hero, atates- 
nan, and scholar, combined — Cnsar had to atrugglo 
all hia lift with the weakness and depression of bodily 
disease. " But, though he was a spare man," sayi 
Hatarch, " and had a white and soft skin, somewhat 
dlatempered in his head, and subject to the foiling 
•ieknesi, (which, they say, first seized him at Cor* 
daba, in Spain,) yet he did not make his indifpo- 
lition of body a pretext for effeminacy, but made hit 
my-faring a medicine for his infirmity, whilst, by 
fodie&tigable journeying, thin diet, and lying out in 
the flelds, he struggled and waged war, as it were, 
even with his disease, and kept his body bo guanM 
by this means, that it was very hard for any ill to 
attack him. He slept most commonly in his chariot 
(V his Utter, but employed the very hours of rest in 
thedengnt of action. In the day-time he was carrlad 
about to castles, cities, or fortifications, with one 
■Mvant along wi^ him in the chariot, who, among 
Other thhigt, used to write down what he dictated, 
and a, soldier behind the vehicle to carry hia sword. 
ThuB would he travel so swiftly, that, having «et 
out from Rome, he would arrive at (he river Rhone 
io eight days. Now, he rode well from his child- 
hood, for he had accustomed himself to tit with hii 
lumda behind him, and to put the horse to the fi^l 
q;>ecd. But, during his ware in Gaul, he improved 
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himself bo as to dictate letters from on horsebftck as 
fast as two amanuenses, or, as Oppius affirms, more 
than two could take dawn his words." — The elder 
and younger Scipio Airicanus, and Polybius, the 
friend of the latter, of whose universal history, written 
in Greek in forty books, only five have come down 
to us, are other names that night be quoted from 
ancient times in illustration of how possible it is to 
combine the habits of a military life with the love 
and the pursuit of literature. 

One of the most remarkaUe examples of this com- 
bination which modem history supplies, is to be 
found in Frederick II., of Prussia, called Frederick 
the Great, on account of the worst parta of hb 
character and conduct The principal part of the 
life of this monarch was spent in the camp, in 
a constant struggle with a host of enemies. Yet, 
even then, when the busy day scarcely afforded 
a vacant moment, that moment, if it came, was sure 
to be given to study. Frederick had very early 
formed an attachment to reading, which neither the 
opposition of his father, who thought that the Bcho- 
lar would spoil the soldier, nor the schemes of om- 
' bition and conquest, which occupied him so much in 
after life, were able to destroy or weaken. When at 
last, therefore, he felt himself at liberty, or com- 
pelled, to sheathe his sword, he gave himself up 
to the cultivation and patronage of literature, and the 
arts of peace, as eagerly as he had ever done to the 
pursuit of military renown. His life, from his ear- 
liest years, had been one. of great and regular ac- 
tivity. Even before his accesuon to the* throne, and 
while yet but a young man, he had established in 
his residence, at Rheimsberg, nearly the same system 
of studious application, and economy in the nwiage- 
ment of his time, to which he ever afterwards con- 
tinued to adhere. His relaxations, even then, were 
almost eotinly of tm intellectual cbarocter; and 
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be. bad collecUd around him a circle, of literary 
asaociates, with whom it was his highest ergojF' 
tnent to spend his hours in philosophic convers^- 
tion, or in amusemeats not unfitted to adorn a life 
of J philosophy. In a tetter written at this time to 
one of those friends, he says ; " I become every day 
more covetous of my time ; I render an account of 
it to myself; and I lose: none of it but with great 
r^pvt. My mind is entirely turned toward philo- 
sophy ; it has rendered me admirable services, and I 
am gfreatly indebted to it. I find myself happy, abun- 
dandy more tranquil {ban formerly ; my soul is less 
subject to violent agitations ; and I do nothing till I 
have fidly considered what course of action I ought 
to adopt" In another letter to the same correspond- 
ent, speaking of the employments of himself and 
the literary friends residing with him, he says : " We 
have divided our occupations into two classes, of 
which the one comprehends those that are usefiil, 
and the other those that are agreeable. I reckon, in 
the number of those that are useful, the study of 
philosophy, of history, and of languages; the agree- 
able are music, and the tr^edies and comedies that 
we exhibit here. Our serious occupations have, how- 
ev^r, always the privilege of preceding the others ; 
and I dare venture to affirm to you, that we make 
only a reasonable use of those pleasures ; engaging 
in tiiem for no other purpose but to relax our minds, 
and to temper that moroseness and extreme philoso- 
pliic gravity which does not easily suffer its counte- 
nance to be enlivened by the Graces." A more com- 
plete notion, however, will be obtained of the ma- 
nagement by which he contrived to make so much 
use of his.time, from the following interesting account 
of his daily occupations, which Dr. Towers, who 
has written a history of his reign, has collected from 
a variety of authorities ; — 

" It was his general custom to rise at five o'clock 
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in the monring, and mmetimM euUsr. He eon- 
nonly drCBMd hi* hair himself, and seldom emplo^d 
more than two minutes for that purpose. His boola 
trere put on at his bed-side, for he scarcely ever won 
■hoes. Afier he was dressed, the adjutant of the 
first battalion of his guards brought him a list of ell 
the persons that were srriTed at Potsdam, or d^ 
parted fVom thence, and an account of whatever had 
occurred in the garrison. When he had delivered 
his orders to this officer, he retired into an inner 
cabinet, where he employed himself in private till 
■even o'clock. He then went into another spartment, 
where he drank coflee or chocolate; and here he found 
upon the table all the letters addressed to him from 
Potsdam, Berlin, or any other parts of his domi> 
nions. Foreign letters were pieced upon a separate 
table. After reading all these letters, he wrote hinta 
or notes in the margin of those which bis secretaries 
were to answer; aiid then returning into the inner 
cabinet, carried with him such as he meant to write 
or dictate en answer to himself. Here he employed 
himself till nine o'clock with one of his private se- 
cretaries. He then returned back ^ain into his 
fbrmer apartment, where he was attended by three 
secretaries, each of whom gave him an account of 
what he had done ; afler which the king delivered 
his orders to them, with the letters they were to 
answer. None of tbese answers, however, were sent 
off till they had been read, and many of them signed 
by the king. At ten o'clock the generals who were 
about his person, whom he was accustomed to send for 
in their turn, attended him to his closet, where he con- 
versed with them on the news of the day, polities, 
tactics, and other subjects ; and at this time he also 
gave audienee to such persons as had received pva- 
-vious notice to attend. At eleven o'clock he mounted 
his hofse, and rode to the parade, where be reviewed 
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and esercised hia regiment of guards; and ' at the* 
same hour,' says Voltaire, ' all the colonels did the 
same throughout the proTinces.' He afterwards 
walked for Bome time in the garden, with his generals 
and the rest of the company whom he had invited to 
dine with him. At one o'clock he sat down to din- 
ner, and hia company generally consisted of the 
princes bis brothers, some of his general officers, 
some of the ofhcers of bis regiment of guards, and ' 
one or two of his chamberiains. He bad no carver, 
but did the honours of the table himself, like a pri- 
vate gentleman. His table generally consisted of 
twenty-four covers ; and his dinner-time did not 
much exceed an hour. After dinner he generally 
conversed with some of his guests for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, walking about the room. He then 
retired into his private apartment, making low bows 
to bis company. He remained in private till five 
o'clock, when his reader waited on him. His read- 
ing lasted about two hours, and this was succeeded 
by a concert, in which he himself was a performer 
upon the flute, and which lasted tilt nine. When the 
concert was over, he was attended by Voltaire, Alga- 
rotti, Maupertuia, or some other wits or favourites 
whom, he had invited. With these he supped at h^ 
an hoiu' after nine, and his company seldom con- 
sisted of more than eight persons, the king himself 
included. At twelve the king went to bed." 

The literary works of Frederick will be at least 
allowed to shew some industry, when it is stated that 
they extend, in the most complete edition, to no fewer 
than twenty-five octavo volumes — quite a wonderful 
amount of authorship, certainly, for one who led 
so busy a life, and strikingly illustrative of what 
may he done by the economical employment even of 
the merest odds and ends of time ; for, compared to 
the leisui'e which many a student enjoys, such miut 
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W cOBsideMd the jay few hours cTery daij whieh 
«we the utmost that Frederick oould, by pOMibili^, 
have giren to study. But these worki by no memiu 
Mqufae any apology for their quality on the score of 
their quantity. They consist of historical, poatical, 
and phQoaophical compositions — generally of re>p«ct- 
iMe ability, and ssreral of considei^le merit Hi* 
poem entitled ' The Art of V/of,' his ' History of 
Us own TimH,' that of ' The Seven Years' War,' 
•nd his ' Memi^ra of the House of Brandenburg^.' 
may be especially mnitioned as works received into 
European litembire. 

It would be easy to select from the catalogus of 
those who have made the greatest stir in the world, 
either as conquerors or le^slators, or borne the most 
active and conspicuous parts in any oUier way in tha 
eonduet of human affairs, many oUier namM equally , 
&mouB in the annals of literature, as in those of war 
er politics. In former times, indeed, a taste forscieoce 
or gmenl literature, uida famiiiarfty with it, was some- 
what mere common amon^ European etatesmen, and 
professional men of all descriptions, than it now ia. 
There is no greater name among those of the slates- 
men of France than that of the celebrated Duke of 
Sdllt, the writer of the well-known Memoirs, as well 
as of a variety of other works; .and equally distin- 

?iished as a soldier, a financier, and an author, 
his great man used to find time for the multiplied 
avocatiens of every day, by the most undeviating 
economy in the distribution of hia hours. He roM 
all the year round at four o'clock in the morning, 
and was always ready to appear at the council by 
seven. His hour of dining was at noon, after which 
be gave audience to all, without distinction, who 
sought to be admitted to him. The business of tbo 
day was always finished in this way before supper, 
and at ten he regularly ntirsd to b^ Sully's ilW> 
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trions countrymv) nnd contempoTary, the PnnAeat 
De Thov, Bfibtds UB uiotber instance of the lune 
sort Dtiring the giTat«r pari of hi* Hfe, De Thou 
wat actively employed, in one capacity or another, 
in the management of affaira of state ; and ,yet he 
found time to nrite one of the gTeateat and moal 
elabonUe historical works in existence, his celebrated 
'History of his own Timet,' extending to onehundrad 
and thir^-cigbt books, in Latin, baaide varioua 
poetical pieces in the seme language. In our own 
e«mtlry, none were ever more miicd up with the 
political transactions of their times, at led busier Urea 
from their earliest years, than Sir THOifAi Moke, the 
great Bacok, and Lord Ci^abimoon. And yet 
these are three of the most eminent writers in our 
lai^nage ; and the works of the two latter, par- 
ttcularly, are of considerable extent. We may add 
lo the list the names of JouM Sslmk and. Sif 
Matthew Halz. Both were public men, and 
necessarily inTotved in the ctaseless political coin 
Tulsions of one of the stomuest periods of English 
history ; yet they were two of the most distinguished 
himinafiea both of the law and the literature of 
their day. Selden's works, embracing many sub< 
jects of history, political controversy, and sacred* 
claaaicsi, and En^ish anUquittes, t»ve been col* 
lectcd in three large volumes folio. Those of Sit 
Matthew Hale are also very numerous ; and relate to 
history, divinity, mathematics, and natural philoso- 
phy, as well as to several of the most important de- 
pwrtments of the learning of his profession. He ii 
said, during many years of his life, to have studied 
sixteen houis every day. Selden is called ihe Glorjf 
0/ England by his otrntemporary, the celebiated 
Dutch scholar Obotihb (or Groot), who was himielf 
one of the most temarlcaUe instances on recoed, ef 
tbc enccess with which the cultiiatien of geaml lit** 
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rature may be carried on, toffether with le^ and poU- 
tical studies, uid even amid ^e toils and distractioiis of 
» public life of unusual bustle and vicissitude. From 
his sixteenth year, when he first appeared at the bar, 
till that of his death, at the age of sixty-two, Grotiua 
was scarcely ever released ■ from the burthen of poli- 
tical employment, except while he lay in prison, or, 
altogether exiled from his country, wandered about 
from one ibreign land to another, in search of a tem- 
porary home. Yet, even in ' these seemingly most 
unpropitious circumstances, he produced a .succes- 
sion of works, the very titles of which it would re- 
quire several pages to enumerate, all displaying pro- 
found erudition, and not a few of them ranking to 
this day with the very beat, or as the very beat, (hat 
have been written on the subjects to which they relate. 
He occupies a respectable place in the poetry of his 
native language, and a high one u&ong . modem 
Greek and Latin poets. His critical labours in refe- 
rence to the classical authors of antiquity are im- 
mense. In history, beside several other works, he 
has written one entitled * The Annals of Belgium,' 
in eighteen books. Of a variety .of theologies pro- 
ductions we may mention only his celebrated ' IVea- 
tise on the Truth of Christianity,' one of the most 
popular books ever written, and which has been 
translated, not onlyinto almost every language of 
modem Europe, but even into Greek, Arabic, Pm- 
sian, and several of the tongues of .India. ' Finally, 
not to mention his other works in the same depart- 
ment, by his famous treatise on international law, 
oititled ' On the Law of War and of Peace,' he 
has established for himself an immortal reputation -in 
jurisprudence, not in his own country merely,. but 
over all Europe, in every part of which the work 
was received, on its first appeuiance, with uiuversal 
ndmiretioD, tranabted, commented upon, and : &a- 
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ployed «s a test-book by all lecturers on the Bubject 
of w4tieh it treata. This work was written while 
Orotius resided in France, after makiag his escape 
irom the castle of Louvenstein by a memorable stra- 
tagem. Having, in the religious disputes which 
then agitated Htdland, taken the side of the Armi- 
nians in opposition to the Calvinists, when the latter 
obtained the ascendancy, he was put on his trial, 
' convicted of treason, and sentenced to the confisca- 
txm of all his property, and imprisonment for life. 
As some mitigation, however, of so hard a doom, it 
was permitted that Iris wife should share his fate ; 
aiM that excellent and heroic woman accordingly 
took up her abode with her husband in the fortress 
we have named, where they remained toother nearly 
two years. At last, however, Grotius resolved to 
brave the hazards of a plan of escape, which had 
been some time before suggested by his wife. He 
had been in the habit of borrowing books from some 
of his friends in the neighbouring town of Gorcum, 
and these were always brought to him in a large 
chest, which was in like manner employed to con- 
vey them back when he had read or consulted them. 
This chest had at first been regularly searched, as it 
was carried into and brought back irom the apart- 
ment of the priscHier; hut, after some time, its ap- 
pearance on its customary service became so familiar 
to the guards, that theh suspicions were lulled, and 
it was allowed to pass without notice. A day, there- 
tore, having been chosen when it was known that the 
commandant was to be absent, Madame Grotius in- 
formed the commandant's wife, who was left in 
chaise of the place, that she meant to send away all 
her husband's hooks, to prevent him from injuring 
his health by study, and requested that two soldiers 
might be allowed her to remove the load. In the 
mean time Grotius had taken bis phtce in the chest 
, u 
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In the top of which small bolea had baen mad* fof 
the aditUssKKi of air. Upon lifting it from the 
groiutd, one of the soldiers, struck with its weight, 
jestingly remarked, that there must be an Arminiaa 
in it " There are ^nninian books in H," replied 
the wife of Grotius, with great presence of mind ; 
and, nitfadut sayit^ anything niM«, they took it on 
their Bhouldera, and carried it down a ladder, wfaieb 
led from the apartioenL It would appear, faaweTtr* 
that thfflr suspicions had been again awakoied; for, 
it is said, that, before they had proceeded much fu^ 
ther, the men resolved to mention the circunuttiua 
of its onconimon weight to the commondan^H wWat 
bnt she, miskd by what had been told her, ordcrad 
them to carry it away. It had been contrived to bar* 
• trusty femf^ servant in waiUng to occompwiy Um 
dtwst to ilB {dace of dealination, and under her mm 
it was safely deposited in the house of a friend at 
Oorcum, when the illiistrknis prisoner was, of course, 
speedily released from durance. A good deal of m^ 
aagement was still necessary to enaUe him to eSeot 
hie escape from the town. It is gratifying to have 
to add, thai his wife, who, as soon aa she under- 
stood that her husband was aaie, eonfessed what she 
had done, although at first detained in close custody* 
was liberated, on petitioning the Slates Oentr^ 
about a fortnight after. It was on the 21it of 
Unch, 1621, that Grothu obtamed hb liber^; and 
he Bnived in Fans on the 13th of April Hia niSt 
t^oined him about the end of December. 
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Ir th« dislnctions of business or of professional 
duty are to be deemed an inaurmounbible bu to the 
cultlTBtion of science or literature, what Biinoyanees 
or interruptions of this descriptioii shall seem more 
un&Tourable for Buch aii attempt than those which 
beset the rude and unsettled life of a seaman or a 
■oldler! Yet It has been in the midst of Uiese that 
some of the persons whose names an most distin- 
guished in the annals of Iltareture and philosophy have 
begun their career. The great De> Caites entered 
the wpmy, in obedience to the wishes of his bmfly, 
at the age of twenty, and served first with the troops 
of the Prince of Orange, and afterwards with those 
i)f Uaximiltan of Bavaria. With the latter prince he 
was present at the battle of Prague, in 1630, when . 
Haxlmilian, acting in concert with the Emperw, 
FerdUtHid II., obtained a signal victory over the 
Elector Palatine, Frederick. During his military 
life, however, Des Cartes never neglected his philo- 
•ophlcal studies, of which be gave a striking proof 
on one occasion while he was in the service of the 
PHnee of Orange. He happened to be In garrison 
with his regiment at the town of Breda, in Uie 
N^etherlands, when, walking out one morning, be 
obserred a crowd of peojde usembled around a p]»- 
card or advertitement which was stack up on Uie 
wall Finding that k was written in the Dutch Ian- 
Ii2 
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gua^, which he did not understand, (for he wu & 
native of Tourune, in France,) he inquired of a 
person whom he saw reading it, what it meant Tlie 
individual to whom he addressed his iuquiries hap- 
pened to be the Principal of the university of Dort, 
a man of distinguished mathematical attiunments ; 
and it was with something of a sneer that he in- 
formed the young officer, in reply to his question, 
that the paper contained the announcement of a diffi- 
cult geometrical problem, of which the proposer 
challenged the most able men of the city to attempt 
the solution. Not repulsed, however, by the tone 
and manner of the learned professor, Des Cartes re- 
quested to be fevoured with a translation of the pla- 
card, which he had no sooner received than he 
calmly remarked that he thou^t he should be able 
to answer the challenge. Accordingly, next day he 
presented himself again before Beckmau (that was 
the name of the professor) with a complete solution 
of the problem, greatly to the astonishmeat of that 
distinguished person, who had probably never before 
■ dceamed of the possibility of so much learning being 
found. beyond the walls of a university. 

It was at this period of his life, indeed, that this 
illustrious person laid the foundationof most of those 
mathemattcai discoveries which subsequently obtained ' 
for him so much celebrity. He wrote a Latin < 
treatise on music, and projected several of hb other 
works, during the time be was stationed at Breda. 

Oiu* celebrated countryman, Ben Jonson, some 
of whose early difficulties we have already men- 
tioned, could find no way of escapmg from the 
humble employment of a working mason or brick- 
layer, to which he had been doomed on bis mother's 
second mairiage, except by enlisting as a private 
soldier. Accerdiugly he served in that capacity for 
some time against ttu Spaniards in the Nettieriuds, 
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•ad griiMdnhlgh KputatioD for pcmwal pmwMt, 
«r which ha wu in ifter VSt not a liUla rain. Tbia 
tns also the fate of the famous Qsoroe BvcHUiAit, 
one of the most elegant acholEve and 'writen that 
modem timefl have produced — another illustrious evi- 
dence of how little it is in the power of the most un- 
()uiet and disjointed times, or the most adverse 
fortunes, to interrupt the intellectual pursuits of a 
mind reatW in love with knowledge. Scarcely any 
part of Buchanan's long life was passed eiUier 
In loBure or tranquillity. He was bom of poor 
parents, and was sent to the university of Purla 
to be educated at the expense of an uncle, whose 
death, however, afier some time, left him in such 
a state of destitution, tiiat, in order to get back 
to his native cmmtry, he was obliged to enter him* 
Mlf as a private in a coips which w«a leaving Fnaice 
la serve in Sootland, as ausiliaiiee to the Duke of 
Albany. It would detain us loo long to attempt any 
sketch irf the remunder of a life of whose many 
troubles this wbs only the fit commenoemenL Al- 
though, in point of Inming and genius, confessedly 
without a rival among his countrymen, and even 
aekntfwlcdged by dl Europe as the chief of the 
pacts and doqumt writer* of his day, it is mdan- 
cboly to think, that, atnid the civil discords of those 
- unhappy times, his portion was little else than 
pererty, persecutiou, imprisonment, and exile. But 
nis <iwn mind waa to him a kingdom, of which the 
world's unkindness could not deprive him, and in 
wtatch he found, doubtless, under all he had to 
•oSfer, bis sufficient oonsiria^u. He look refuge 
Id literary labour from the crupl fortunes that- pur- 
sued him. We know that it was in a Portuguese 
dungeon that be composed his e«l«brated Latin vw- 
■ion of the Psalms. He had just carried through the 
pnes hit gieat w<^, tbe Hi^ory «( Soetkad, whaa 
M 3 
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he died at the age of flerentyrsix, being at the lime 
in such a state of indigence, that, when he felt his 
end approaching, having inquired of his eemnt 
hflw much money he had Fenuuning, and fiading that 
there was uot enough for the expenses of bis funeral, 
he ordered the whole to be given to the poor. He 
was accordingly buried at the cost of the city of 
Edinburgh. 

Even still more crowded with disasters is the 
history of the renowned CEav^NTes, whose admirable 
Don Quixote ranks so high among the glories of 
modem literature. Cervantes, too, commenced life 
as a soldier, lost his left, hand in battle, and wa« 
afterwards detained for five years in captivity at 
Algiers. Even after he had recovered im IJber^, 
and had returned to his native country, he was 
Bgun in a short time thrown into confinement by an 
unjust decision of the courts, in a cause in which 
he. was implicated j and it was while he lay in prison 
that be wrote the first part of Don Quixote. He 
WQ3, soon atla the , publication of this work, once 
more rest4»ed to fi-eedom ; but, although he after- 
wards produced various other literary perfbrmuices, 
be never succeeded in raudng himself above the 
necessitous ciicumstancet in. which his early mis- 
Ibrtuaes had involved him. The dedication of the 
last work he. gave to the world is dated only four 
days before his death, and in it he mentions, vriib 
great calmness, his ^proaching dissolution. Cer- 
vantes died at the age of uxty-nine, on the 23d of 
April, 1617, exactlya year after our own Shakspeare. 

There are many cases on record of individuals 
who, even with scarcely any other education thu 
what they contrived to give themselves while serving 
in subordinate and labwious ratualjons in the camp 
or. on shipboard, have attained to great funi- 
Uarity.with books, and sometunea. risen to conaidot- 
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^le litenry or scientific distinctJOD. The celebrated 
Sngtisb uavigator, DAMciBit, although he had 
been, some time at school before he left his native 
country, yet went to sea at so early on age that, 
considering he for 'a long time led a vagabond and 
lawless life, he must have very soon forgotten every 
thing he had been taught, if he had not, in- the 
midst of all his wild adventures, taken great pains 
both to retain and to extend his knowledge. That 
he must have done so is evident from the accounts 
of his different voyages which he afterwards pub- 
lished. We have few works of the kind more vigor- 
ously or graphically written than these volumes ; and 
they contain abundant evidences of a scientific and 
philosophical knowledi^ of no ordinuy extent and 
exactness. Along with Dampier's, we may mention an 
older name, that of John Davis, the discoverer of the 
well known Str^t leading into Baffin's Bay. Davis 
also'went to sea when quite a boy, and must have 
acquired all his knowledge both of science and of the 
art of composition, while eng^aged among the duties 
of his profession. Yet we not only have from his 
pen accounts of several of his voyages, but also a 
treatise on the general hydrography of the earth. 
He was the inventor, besides, of a quadrant for 
taking the sun's altitude at sea. ' Robekt Dauav, too, 
whose account of the Island of Madagascar, and of 
his strange adventures there, is now (from having 
been lately re-published) a well'known book, de- 
serves to be remembered when we are making men- 
tion of authors bred at sea. Drory was only four- 
teen when he set out on his first voyage in a vessel 
proceeding to India, and.he was shipwrecked in re- 
turning home on the island we have mentioned, where 
he remaned in a species of captivity for fifteen years ; 
so that when he at last contarived to make his escape, 
be had almost fwgotteD his native language. He 
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aftarwuib, howem', ut ■bout wriliiig as KCooat 
of his life — » task wlilch he accomplishecl whllit Rct> 
ing in tite humble capuaty of a porter at the Indu 
House. Hie woric is composed in a plain but sen- 
sible style, and contains many interestiDg detdila 
respecting the manners of the natifei of Madagascar. 
It b perhaps somewhat better for having been com- 
pressed by one of the friends of the author, whose 
original manuscript is said to have extended to eight 
hundred large folio pages. 

Falconek, the author of ' The Shipwreck,' as is 
generally known, spent his life, from childhood, ti 
■ca. He was probably born in ooe of the smsl) 
towns in the county of Fife, which border the Frith 
of Forth; but bathing is very certainly tkBcertaiaed 
«ther as to his native place or his parentage. Not 
bai any account been given of how he acquired the 
Omenta of education, with the exception of a report 
Ami he found an instructor in a person of the name 
of Campbell, a man of some literary taste and ac- 
qnirements, who happened to be purser in one of the 
vessels in which young fUconer suled. However 
this may be. Falconer appeared as an author at a, verj 
early age, having been only, it is said, in his twenty- 
first year when he gave to the world his first produc- 
tioa, a poem on the deatii of fVederick, Priace ot 
Wales.thefatherof his tateUajeity, QeorgeHI. He 
WH ten or twelve years older when he published his 
* Shipwreck,' which is said to be founded in a great 
measure on the pergoilal adventures of the aulJior. 
F^oner did not permit the suoeess of his poetical 
efibrts to withdraw him fl^m his profession, in which, 
having now transferred himself from the merohant 
service to tb* navy, he oontiaued to rite steadily till 
he was tqipointed purter of a man-of-war. Boin»> 
lime eftar attaining this promotiont he pubOshed the 
other mark by which he ia ohitfiy kuomi, fais * Unin - 
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varsal Marine Dictionary,' which was very iavoorably 
received, and isa stiU standard work. ■ He had pre- 
viously to this written several other poetical pieces on 
temporary suhjecis, which have long been forgotten. 
Shortly after the publication of his dictionary, he 
sailed for Bengal as purser of the frigate Aurora. 
This vessel, however, was never heard of ^ler she 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, having in all pro- 
bability foundered at sea. 

GioRDANi, an Italian engineer and mathema- 
tician of the seventeenth century, was originally a 
common soldier on board one of the Pope's gallics. 
In this aituation bis capacity and good conduct at- 
tracted the attention of his admiral ; and as a reward 
he was promoted to the post of purser of one of the 
vessels. It was his appointment to this situation 
which first formed his mind to study. Having ac- 
connts to keep, he soon found how necessary it was 
that he should know something of arithmetic, of 
which he was till then qnite ignorant ; and he deter- 
niined therefore to teach himself the science, which 
it is said he did without assistance. By pursuing 
Ms studies from this commencement, he eventually 
acquired considerable reputation as a mathematician; 
and, having published several able works, was ap- 
pointed at last to a professorship in the Sapienza 
College at Rome. Giordani died in the year 1711. 

The late Mr. John Franshah, who died at 
Norwich in 1810, was altogether one of the most 
eccentric characters to be found in the list of self- 
educated persons. His name suggests itself to us 
here from the circumstance of his having passed part 
of his early life as a common soldier. He had been 
originally apprenticed to a cooper, with whom he 
remained for abont two years, and it was in this 
situation that he taught himself mathematics. But 
although be obtained tiie situaUon of clerk to an 
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attmatij, lus nsUeeB (UBposition would not ftRow 
hun to renuin at hii deik; and afler wandaring fer 
aomc time about the country, he enllatad in the army, 
^■rtiere, howeTer, they did not keep him long, finding 
him quite unfit for Bervic«. Indeed, it was by this 
time become pretty evident that his mind was not s 
little deranged, — a matter which he shortly after pot 
bsyand doubt by renouncing Christianlty,and makiB|[ 
a formal profession of p^aniam. Although be pub- 
Inbad tererai worics, however, in support of his pe> 
cuHar theology, and in other respects uondueted him- 
aelf with great eccentricity, be contrived to maintidn 
himself b; teacluug mathemaUea, in which occupa- 
tion he ii said to have displayed very considerabl* 
ability. He resided and took pupils for some years 
in London. Somewhat similar to FVansham'a history 
is that of Mr. John Oswald, who is s^d to have 
taught himself Greek, Latin, and Arabic, while hold* 
ing a lieutenant's commission in a regiment of in- 
Antry in India. He afterwards returned to England, 
where he published a succession of poetical and po- 
litical pamphlets, making himself remarkable at the 
same time by various einguWitiea of behaviour and 
opinions, and especially by a rigid abstinence from 
animal food, and a protesMd predilection for the rs* 
ligioua doctrines of tiie Brahmins. When the nvo- 
lution hrok« out ia Fraooe, Oswald went over to ttast 
country, and eater«d the service of the republic, in 
which he (Attuned the rank of colonel. He was at 
length killed in battle. 

Cdlvhbub himself, one of the greatest men that 
srer lived, if it be grand ideas grandly realized that 
constitute greatness, while leading the life of a sea- 
man, not only pursued assiduously the studies mor* 
particttlariy relating to his profession, rendering him- 
self the most aeoompliahed geographer and astro- 
IMMMT of his timo, but kept t^ that aoquaintaiiM 
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which he had begun et ichool with the 'diAnat 
hranches of elegant literature. We are tcdd that he 
was even wont to amuse himself by the compoaition 
of Latin verseB. It was at sea, U)o, that our own 
Cook acquired for himself those high scientific, and 
we may even add literary accomplishments, of which 
he showed himself to be poaeessed. The parents of 
this celebrated nvrigator were poor peasants, and all 
the school edvicfttion he ever had waa a little reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, for which he was indebted 
to the liberality of a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood. He was apprenticed, at the age of thirteen, 
to a shopkeeper in the small town of Snaith, near 
NewcMtJe; and it was while in Uiis situation that 
he was first seized with a passion for the sea. 
After some time, he prevailed upon his master to 
give up his indentures, and entered as one of the 
crew of a coasting vessel engaged in the coal troAt. 
He continued in this service till he had reached his 
twenty-seventh year, when he exchanged it for that 
of the navy, in which he soon distinguished himself 
so greatly that he wbb three or four yeejs after a^ 
pointed master of the Mercury, which belonged to a 
•quadron then proceeding to attack Quebec. Hera 
he first shewed the proficiency he had ^esdy made 
in the scientific part of his profession, by an admi- 
rable chart which he constructed and puUishcd of 
the River SL Lawrmce, He felt, however, the dis- 
advantages of his ignorance of mathematics ; and, 
while still assisting in the hostile operations carrying 
on against the French on the coast of North Ame- 
rica, he applied himself to the study of £uclid's 
Elements, which he soon mastered, and then began 
that of asbxintmiy. A year or two after this, while 
again stationed in the same quarter, he communicated 
to the Hoyal Society an account of a «dar eclipsa 
which took place on Um fith of Augurt* 17^6; de- 
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ducing from it, with great exactness and akill, tfitf 
longitude of the place of observation; and hia paper 
was printed in the Diilosophical Transactions. He 
had now completely eatabhshed his reputation as an 
able and geientiflc seaman ; and it having be^n 
determined by Government, at the request of the 
Royal Society, to send ont qualified persons to the 
South Sea to observe the approaching transit of the 
planet Venus over the sun's disc — a phenomenon 
which promised several interesting results to astro- 
nomy, — Cook was appointed to the command of the 
£ndeavour, the vessel fitted out for that purpose. 
He conducted this expedition, which, in addition to 
the accomplishment of its principal purpose, was 
productive of a lar^e accession of important geogra- 
phical discoveries, with the most consummate skill 
and ability ; and was, the year, after he returned home, 
appointed to the command of a second vessel destined 
for the same regions, but having in view more par- 
ticul^y the determination of the question as to the 
existence of a southern polar continent He was 
nearly three years absent upon this voyage ; but so 
admirable were the methods he adopted for pre- 
Rervmg the health of his seamen, that he reached 
home with the loss of only one man firom his whole 
crew. Having addressed a paper to the Royal 
Society upon this subject, he was not only chosen 
a member of that learned body, but was &rther 
rewarded by having the Copley gold medal voted to 
him for his experiments. Of this second voyage be 
drew up the account himself, and it has been umver- 
sally esteemed a model in that species of writing. 

All our readers know the termination of Cook's 
distinguished career. His third voyage, underlaken 
for the discovery of a passage from the Atlantic 
to tbe Pacific along the north coast of America, 
although unsuccess^ in reference to this object. 
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was fertile in geographical discoveries, and equally 
honoiu^le, with those by which it had been pre- 
ceded, to the sagacity, good management, and 
scientific skill of its unfortunate commander. The 
death of Captain Cook took place at Owhyhee, in a 
sudden tumult of the natives of that island, on tiie 
14th- of February, 1779. The news of the event 
was received with general lamentation, not only in 
our own country, but throughout Europe. Pensions 
were bestowed upon his widow and three sons by 
the Government ; the Royal Society ordered a 
. medal to be struck in commemoration of him ; his 
eulogy- was pronounced in the Florentine Academy ; 
and various other honours were paid to his memory, 
both by public bodies and individuals. Thus, by his 
own persevering eSbrts, did this great man raise 
himself from the lowest obscurity to a reputation 
wide as the world itself, and certain to last as long 
as the age in which he flourished shall be remem- 
bered by history. But better still than even all thi» 
fame — than either the honours which he received 
while living, or those which, when he was no more, 
his country and mankind bestowed upon his memory, 
— he had exalted himself in the scale of moral and. 
intellectual being ; had won for himself, by his un- 
wearied striving, a new and nobler nature, and taken 
a high place among the instructors and best bene- 
tactora of mankind. This alone is true happiness^ 
the one worthy end of human exertion or ambition 
— the only satisfying reward of all labour, and study, 
and virtuous activity or endurance. Among the 
shipmates with whom Cook mixed when he first 
went to sea, there was, perhaps, no one who ever 
either raised himself above the condition to wliich 
he then belonged in point of outward circumstances, 
or enlarged in any considerable degree the know* 
ladge or mental resouices he then possessed. And 
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some will perhapi say that this was litde to be n- 
p^Ud, a( least, on their own account ; (hat tJw 
many who spent their lives in their ori^al sphere 
were probably as happy as the one who succeeded in 
rising above it : but this is, indeed, to cast a bast; 
glance on human life and human nature. That man 
was never truly heppy — happy upon reflection, and 
while looking to the past or the future — who could 
not say to himself that he had made something of 
the faculties God gave him, and had not lived alte- 
gether witiiout progression, like one of Ute infeiigr 
animals. We do not speak of mere wealth or 
BtatiiHi ; these are comparatively nothing ; are w» 
often missed oa attained, evoi by those who beet 
merit them; and do not of themselves constitute 
happiness when they are possessed. But there must 
be some consciousness of an intellectual or monl 
progress, or tiiere can be no satisfaction — no self- 
congratulation on reviewing what of hfe may be 
already gone — no hope in the prospect of what is 
yet to come. All mm feel this, and feel it strongly ; 
and if they could secure for themselves the source erf 
happiness in questirai by a wish, would avail them- 
selves of the privilege wi^ suScient alacrity. Nobody 
would pass his life in ignorance, if knowledge might 
be had by merely looking up to the clouds for it : it 
is the labour necessary for its acquirement that 
scares them ; and this labour they have not leeoludofi 
to encounter. Yet it is, in trulh, from the exertioB 
by which it must be obtained, that knowledge derives 
at least half its value ; for tc this entirely we owe 
the sense of moit in ourselves which the acquis! tioii 
brings ^ong with it ; and hence no little of the b»p- 
piness of whidi we have just described its possession 
to be tiw source : besides that, the labour itself sooo 
becmnes an nyoyment 
To tlie exuqtie of Cook, if it were BMCwaty, «i 
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night ftdd those of others of hia countrymen, who, 
since his time, have shewn, in like mumer, the possi- 
bility of uniting the cultivatioa of literature and 
science to the most zealous performaoce of the duties 
of the same laborious pr^ession. For instance, 
Vancodvbk ma a sailor fonned under Cook ; and to 
him we owe an interestjug and ably written account 
of the voyage which he made round the worid, in 
1790 and the four following years. Lieutenant Flin- 
ders commanded the expedition sent out in 180L to 
surrey the coast of New Holland, and afterwards 
published an account of his yoyage, accompanied by 
'« Tolume of charts, which are considered as placing 
the author in the highest rank of modem hydog;ra- 
'phers. Nor ought we here to forget the late Lord 
"CoLLiNOWOOD, second in comm^d to Nelson at 
Trahlgar, and, in all respects, a man of first-rate 
merit, who, although he never sent any production 
to the press, has been proved by his correspondence, 
published since his death, to have been in reaUty 
one of the best of writers. Yet he was only thirteen 
when he first entered the navy, and during the re- 
mainder of his life lie was scarcely ever aahore — cir- 
cumstances which used to make his acquaintances 
wonder not a little where tie got hb style. He bad 
always, however, been fond of reading and the study 
of elegant literature ; and he found that even a life 
at sea afforded him many opportunities of indulging 
his taste for these enjoyments- 
Lord Colliugwood may be said to have been, in all 
respects, a perfect illustratjoa of Wordsworth's fine 
lines on the character of ' the Happy Warrior: ' — 

" Wbose powars ihed round him ia the common itiifg, 
Or mild concerns of ordiotr)' life, 

Bui who, if he he ciUed upon to f>ce 

Soma awful momenl, lo wtdch Heiren tiu joined 

Omt iwoM, (ood or bad, fiit biuua kind, 
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la happy u > lover, and itlired 
Willi sudden brigfatness, like a man iaspired j 
Aad ihrough ihe heat of conflict keeps Ibe law 
In calmness made, and sees what he ibresiw : 
Or if an unexpecled call succeed. 
Come when it will, is equal lo the need- 
He who, though thus esdued as with a wnse 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 



s yet 



i lo gen 



It is 



efor 



3, that he hath mucli li 



It does not belong to the plan of this work to 
notice any li\nng examples; but the names of a crowd 
of nayal officers of our own times, who have distiU' 
guitjhed themselves as men of science and leu'ning, 
as well as skilful commanders, will present them- 
selves at once to the memory. 
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But we must now return to civil life, from the 
higher walks of which we have already quoted 
Mveral examples of an attachment to literary and 
■ctentjflc pursuits, in the midst of much occupation} 
and the attainment of eminence at the same time in 
the world of letters and in that of politics. We shall 
And that the cares of ordinary business have also left 
time to maAf to earn distinction by their learning and 
Aeir writing, as well as the toils and anxieties of 
atate-a&irs. Perhaps the earliest literary merchant 
we have on record is the celebrated Athenian law^ver, 
Solon. Althou^ descended irom one of the most 
distinguished families in Athens, Solon fowid himself 
obliged, on setting out in life, to attempt the re-esta- 
blishment of the decayed fortmies of his house, by 
engaging in foreign commerce. After the manner 
customary in those days, he proceeded in person to 
distant countries along with the goods which he had 
tO' dispose o£ To a mind such as his, however, tbc 
opportuniti^ of an occupation of this kind were in- 
valu^le. He returned to his native country not 
only enriched by the success of his speculations, but 
fraught with all the learning and philosophy of the 
countries in which civiltmtion had then made the 
greatest progress ; and fitted to inform and controul 
his fellow-dtizens by the lessons of a new wisdom, 
mads attractive by the charms of eloquence and 
poetry. He had sought, in the course of his travels, 
aliU nore uudouily fyt knowledge than for wealth, 
N 3 
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and he had found both in abundance. When he re- 
appeared in his nadve country, his fame had pre- 
ceded him, and he was welcomed by all.ranks as the 
fittest person to assume the government and regula' 
tion of the state. He accepted the call, and distin- 
(^lushed himself, as all our readers know, by the wise 
laws which he established, and the admirable ability 
and rectitude of his administration. But his love of 
Uterature and philosophic speculation stil] clung to 
him; and after the usurp^ion of Pisistratns had 
overturned the system of good government which 
he had reared, and the folly and ingratitude of bis 
fellow - citizens compelled him to withdraw from 
Athens, we are told that he employed his old oge in 
finishing some of his poetical compositions, espe- 
cially his great work, entitled Atlantis, which unfor- 
tunately has not come down to us. Solon's fame, 
however, both as a poet and.an orator, long survived 
among his countrymen, and some fivgments of his 
poetry are still extant The reader wiU find an ac- 
count of the political institutions of Solon in the third 
chapter of the ' History of Greece,' published in tha 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 

A French merchant, M. Oois, has, in modem 
times, distinguished himself by his learned researches 
touching the geography and history of the coun- 
try of Solon. Guys had spent the early part of his 
commercial life in Turkey, and it was while residing 
there that he conceived the idea of availing himself^ 
the many opportunities his situation afforded him, to 
compare the existing condition - of Greece, and the 
manners of its inhabitants, with the accounts handed 
down to us by the classic authors, of its ancient state. 
His object was to ascertain what traces of the old 
times were still to be found, either in the character 
and halnts of the people themselves, or in the natural 
aspect and architectund monuments of the counliy. 
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For this purpose, we are told, he repeatedly travelled 
over both the Morea and the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, with Homer and Pausanias in his hand, every- 
where comparing what he observed with their descrip- 
tions, and those of other ancient authorities. Not 
satisfied with this anxious investi^tion of his subject, 
he did not venture' to commence the preparation a£ 
his projected work until he had, by long practice, 
obtained so much skill in tiie art of composition as 
. ^ve him reason to hope th^ he should be able to 
make it, in all respects, worthy of the acceptance of 
the public. Keeping' his materials by him for some 
years, he embraced several opportunities of exercising 
his pen upon lighter topics, producing', among other 
pieces, a discourse on the ' Utility of Litenuy and 
Scientific accomplishments to a Commercial Man,' 
whnh he read before the Academy of Marseilles, 
where he now carried on business. At last he pub- 
lished, in 1772, his great work, under the title of 
'Literary Travels in Greece,' which immediately pro- 
cured for him a distinguished reputation as a man of 
letters. The Oreelts themselves, in particular, were 
so much flattered by the learning and talent which he 
had brought to the illustration of their usages and 
antiquities; that they sent him a diploma, creating him 
a citizen of Athens. After this Guys produced various 
other performances, both in prose and verse, all of 
respectable merit, and lefl^ at his death, a considerable 
number of manuscripts ready for publication; but he 
is principally remembered for his Literary Travels, of 
which he was preparing for the press a third and 
greatly enlarged edition, when he died in 1799, in his 
seventy-ninth year. He was an associate of the In- 
stitute of France, as well as member of various other 
llteraiy institutions. 

Our countryman, Sir Dudlev Noktr, also begaa 
the world aa a Turicey metchant In an 1 ' 
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memoir of hn Kfie, wbidi hu been left us by Ui 
brother Roger, we an told that, having been pkeed 
•t Bary to learn Lotiu, " he made but an indiffeicat 
acholer," which is imputed partly to tht Imital severe 
i^ of hie master, who used to " correct him st all 
turns, with or without a fanlt, till he was driren 
vithin an ace of despair, and making away with hii»- 
■el^" and partly to the cjircumstance of his haTiog 
" too much spirit, which would not be eupprcued 
by conmi^ his book, but must be racier employed in 
perpetual action." It waa " this bacttwaidness M 
•chocri," the author thinks, that probably determined 
his destination. " But the young man himself^" be 
adds, " bod a strange bent to traffic, and, irtule he 
was at school, drove a subtle trade among the boys 
by buying and selling. In short, it was considwed 
that be had learning enough for a merchant, but not 
phlegm enough for any sedentary profession," 

Accordingly, after having been sent for some time 
to a writing and arithmetic school, he was bound by 
his tathar. Lord North, to a Turkey merchant, upon 
the agreemeot which was then usual, that, after 
having been initialed in the business at home, he 
should be sent out to the Levant " This merchanlf ■ 
bunness," however, adds his brother, " was not 
enough to keep a man employed, and, having left off 
nunUing, much of his time lay upon his bands. H« 
could not endure to be out of action or idle ; there- 
fore, to fill up lua intervala, he fell to work at th« 
packing press, (the person with whom he boarded 
was a packer,) and other business of that trade, by 
which he made himself a complete master of the 
mystery of that trade. This was not any loss of 
time; for that is one of the chief trades which th« 
Levant merchants are concerned with, for the skiliiil 
piekiilg their cbths sent into Turkey. The young 
gwatlwwn took also a fluey to the Unding of bookot. 
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and, having procured a. stitching board, preBs, and , 
cutter, fell to work, and bound up books of account 
for himaelfi and divers for his friends, in a very de- 
cent manner. He had a distinguishing genius to- 
wards all sorts of mechanic exercises." 

After some time, he was sent out by his master as 
supercargo, with an adventure to Archangel, where 
he was to ehip another carg-o for Smyrna, and then 
to take up his residence in the latter place as factor. 
" It was a hard case," says his biographer, " for a 
raw youth to embark in such a voyage, without com- 
pany, or so much as a fece in the ship that he ever 
saw before, and bound almost as far norttiward as 
Zembla, and to reside amongst, and traffic with bar- 
barous people, and then to return through all the bad 
weather the skies can afford. But he went not only 
willingly but ambitiously, and formalized upon nothing 
that led towards the end he most earnestly desired, 
which was to be settled as a factor in Turkey. His 
resolution was inexpugnable ; and, not only in this 
but in many other instances of his life, he considered 
well what was best for him to do ; and after that 
point once determined, he had no thought of difficul- 
ties ; he was not master of hia fortunes, and resolved, 
at all adventures, to advance them ; and therein to 
use the utmost of his industry and understanding, 
leaving the rest to Providence." 

These extracts shew us the character of the young 
adventurer ; and we find the same determination, ac- 
tivity, and alacrity to seize and make use of every 
opportunity of improvement, in all his subsequent 
proceedings. Even in the course of this trading 
voyage, he has an eye for every thing worth ob- 
serving that comes in his way; and keeps a regular 
jourm^ of all that he saw and that befell him, which 
be transmits to London, in the form of letters, to his 
elder brother, Francis, afterwards the Lord Keeper 
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Gnildfbrd. He even nttenpted, it wotdd ^tpotr from 
wliat he states in one of these letters, to acqaire 
wme acquaintance, while in die ship, with practicsl 
aomanship. "I had thou^t," he writes, "toemjdoj 
myself aboard by keeping an account of &e ship's way, 
but am disappointed; for the master and nntes. on 
whom that disrg« lies, bm a sort of people wiio do all 
hy mechanic rule, and understand nothing, or very 
Utle, of the natnre and reason of the instruments they 
vac And wbcrc that little happens, they are wy shy 
of it; and, if at any time (me speaks to theoi, they 
think they have a Uockfaead to deal with, who undei^ 
■laods nothing^; and they will hear no objection to thefa- 
dictates. As for reasons and causes, they lie beyond 
thdr capacity; all that is not set down at lai^ ia 
their books, they accoimt no better than damnable 
doctrine and heresy ; their quotatims are irrefra- 
gable, and, not to be disputed." What he princi- 
pally complains of, indeed, throughout the voyage, 
a the idloKss in which he was obliged to pass his 
time. Having, on his return from Archangel, beca 
detained for some time at Leghorn, he determined 
ta vi^t Florence, about fifty-five miles off; upon whi^ 
oecanon he remarks, "Perhaps my friends may dimk 
this visiting of places no ngn of g>ood husbandry ; but 
let It be conndered that an idle person is subject to 
expense, wherever he lieth ; and the weO-employ- 
Vent of time, and experience to be gained this way, 
■■ay countervail some increase of charge." The 
loi^ and minute detail he gives us of what be saw 
OB this visit is highly cuiiouB, and shews satis- 
fiMtorily enou^ that his " increase of charge" was 
not thrown away. He mode use, too, he tells us. 
tif the time he spent here and at Leghorn to acquire 
some bnowledgc of Italian. " The language," he 
lemarki, " is not difficult; and I find the Utile 
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IiOtui I have to be aa estraordinBiy heip ia atiuB- 
ingit" 

He began busiiieiB at Smyrna 'with a capital tf 
not qiute four hundred pounds, on the profits of 
which he lived thriftily, and "passed his tiine," nyi 
his brother, " for divers years, with a meagre in- 
come, and not promisiDg much increase." Having 
aftswarda, however, tcansfiened his residence to 
Constantinople, he succeeded at last in reapng the 
frcitB of bis industry and perseverance, and fonnd 
himself gradually becoming a wealthy man, Hera 
be shewed, an every occason, &e same inquintive- 
nesB and love of knowledge, the same activity and 
capacity of overcoming difflcuhies, which bad cba- 
tscterized him from his boyhood. He not only made 
himself completely master of the political coDstita- 
tion and statisdcs of tbe country, but even acquiml 
EOidi a ddll in the Turlush law, that, in common 
oases, he could both " advise himself," we are told, 
*■ and assist his fiiends.'* " I have heard our mer- 
ehant say," writes his biographer, " that he bad 
tried, in tint Turkish courts, above five hundred 
eanses ; and, for tbe most part, used no dngcanen, 
or interpieters, aa foreigners commonly do, but, in 
tbe language of the country, spoke for himsel£" 
" For these," he continiies, " and other purposes of 
his negotiation, he bad laboured to gain, and had 
thereby acquired, a ready use of the Turkish lan- 
gnage, and could speak it Auently. I have heaid 
faira say, ttiat ibr scolding' and r^ng it was tnoie 
apt than any other language ; and he had used 
it so much iu that way, that, afWwards, when 
be was in En^and, and much provcdced, bis toogue 
would run into Turkish of itself; as if to sneh 
porpnses it were his mother speech. He told 
as, he once compased a Turkish Dictionary, and 
shewed the jsdinary idioms and anak^ea of tiutt 
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language. He not only spoke, but wrote, Turkish ■ 
very welL" The Italian laDguage, too, we are toli^ 
in another place, " the merchant had acquhed to a 
perfection, and expressed himself as naturally and 
fluently in it, as if it had been his mother tongue ; 
and it hath been observed, that no Frank ever spoke 
the vulgar Italian idiom so correct and perfect as he 
did." We have a proof, indeed, of his &miliarity 
vith this lang^uage, in a long and amusing' letter, 
written by him to an Italian friend, which his bro- 
ther has printed. 

A passage, which occurs aflenvards, presenta ■» 
with another evidence of the zeal with which every 
opportunity of otataininf; useful information was 
t&ken advantage of by this intelligent and enter* 
prising person, " Our merchant had then residing 
with him a virtuoso, who was a good mathemati- 
cian and draughtsman ; and they together concerted 
a design of making an exact plan of the city of Con- 
stantinople, and carried it on till it came very near 
being completed. Thijy took the liberty of mea- 
suring in the street a distance between two stations, 
which were two of their mosque towers, from which 
their priests ciy to prayers ; and with a theodolite 
they took certain angles at the comers of streets. 
And in order to find the position and distances of 
all the towers aud remarkable pUces, they went np 
the two towers which they had chose, and made 
their stations ; and theie, with the same inBtniment, 
marked the angles of each view by the bearings ctf 
every one of those places, and set off the same, 
upon a large paper, by lines ; and then the propn- 
intersections gave the true position of them all, ia 
just proportion, according as the practice o( such 
method b commonly directed. And then they fell to 
mapping the streets, partly by the guidance of those 
views, and partly by other observations." 



8a moch (ahhoiigh more mif^ht be added) ft? what 
he contrived to learn while in IHirkey, by means of 
what his brotiKE calls his " furious curiosity, not 
without some penetration and aptitude, to discern 
and apply what fell in his way, losing nothing that 
might be instructive to him." In returning to Eng- 
land, the vessel in which he sailed having touched at 
Alkant, on the east coast of Spun, he and some of 
his friends resolved to travel over land to Cadiz, 
nUber than sail rdund by Gibraltar. " Our mer- 
chant," says his biographer, " was not ill qualified 
to tisvel in this country, and to converse in the great 
trading towns ; for he spoke Oiffoot very fluently, 
which is a corrupt Spanish. But, because the Jews 
write it in Hebrew characters (which he also could 
do), it is called Gifibot, or the language which the 
Jews speak; so, having this dialect at commuid,'he 
was his own interpreter." During the remainder of 
the voyage, with his characteristic activity, he amused 
himself by letting down bottles tightly corked into 
the sea, to try at what depth the cork would be 
driven in, or the bottle broken, by tiie increased pres- 
sure of the water. , 

Shortly aAer coming home he settled as a mer- 
chant in Lioudon, and was, in coiuse of time, ap- 
pointed, first a Commissioner of the Customs, and 
Iben a Lord of the Treasury, Ua^ng become also . 
a member of Parliament, " although be was bred," 
toys his brother, " in business abroad, and had 
little experience in the affairs of Sngknd, and in 
parliament none at all, yet he took the place of ma- 
nager for the crown, ia, all matters of revenue 
Btirring in the House of Commons ; and what he 
undertook he carried through, against all Opposition, 
with as much assm-asce and dexterity as if he hod 
been an old battered parliament-man." Before this, 
we are told, he had set about learning Algebra, 
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dndet the direction of a Mr. Dlcfcenson, OBri of his 
brother CommissionerB of the Customs. As his 
quaint Inographer expresses it, " When tbey had 
leisuTe, they too were busy at pbu boA minu», cotL'' 
volution uid evolutjea ; and Sir Dudley was ex> 
tremely pleased with this new kind of Arithmetie, 
whieh he had never heard of before.' 

He bad committed his thoughts to writing at eon- 
aiderable length upon different sulgects, both di^n^ 
his residence in Turkey and since his returti to EAg>' 
land; but it was in 1691 that he first appeared befortf 
the world as an author, by the publication of a Wort)' 
entitled ' Discoorses up6n Trade, principally directed 
to the cases of Interest, Cknnage, Clipping-i and en- 
crease of Mosey.' These discourses hare been con-' 
sidered as placing Sir Dudley North at the head of 
the economic^ writers of the serentcenth centnry.- 
They contain, aecording' to Mr. Maccidloch, a much 
more able statement of the true principles of CMU- 
merce tiian any that had then appeaired, and mwH 
loin ail the great principles of commercid fteedoni 
'with an intellig«ice and cMisistency that hare not 
been surpassed in any work of succeeihng lim^; 
" Unluckily," Mr. Maceulloch adds, " this adrasaitle 
tract nerer obtained any confdderaUe circulatiMU 
There is good reason, indeed, for supposing that iC 
was designedly suppressed. At all events, it Bpe^il)f 
becwne excessively scarce ; and 1 am not aware that 
it has ever been reterred to by any subsequent wtitnf 



This eminent ptfson lost both hts seat in parlift* 
Bent and his place under the crown, at the Berols'* 
^n ; " in consequence of which," says bis brother; 
" hating idleness, he fell again to buying of cloth," 
which he had discontinued while he held his hi^ 
cmploymeDts. After a short time, however, he imec 
nmn retiteA from busmeee; b«t eontiDtted to eat 
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tl«7 twUelf in aitiMher way as aetiTely as tnwr. 
^B had always, we are told, " delighted much m 
B/ttunl observatioiiB, and what tended to explain 
mmiutme powers ; and particularly that wherein his 
swn eoacera lay, beams and sculcs the place of the 
^atitfea, the form of the oentre-pins, what share the 
fycnim. Mid what the ibree, or the weight, bore with 
nspeot to eaeh other ; and that he mt^^ht not be de- 
jfeired, had ma^ proofs by himself of all the fwinfl 
of scales that he could imagine could be put in prac- 
tice for d^csivin^." '* He was so greftt a lover of 
building', too," it is eiierwards stated, " that St 
Paul's, then welt advauced, was his ordinary walk t 
^bere was scarce a course of stones laid, while we 
lived together, over which we did not w^k. Ajid be 
would always climb to the uppermost heights. Much 
time )iave we spent there in talking of the engines, 
tackle, &c. He shewed me the power of friction in 
«agin«s : for, when a capstan was at work, he <U4 
^ut gripe the ropes betfreen the weight and the ful- 
crum ia his hand, and all was fast ; and double the 
^uQiber of men at the capstan could not have pre- 
vailcd against that impediment to have raised the 
attme till he let go. We usually went tbov on SatuTr 
,4ays, which were Sir Christopher Wren's days, who 
was the surveyor ; and we commonly got a sn^k 
fif discourse with bim ; who, like a true philosopher, 
was always obliging and oommunicative, and in 
«veiy matter we inquired about, gave short but satis- 
ftctory answers." To this subject, indeed. Sir Dudley 
aeems to have applied himsdf for Eome time with a 
Eeal that hardly allowed him to think of any thing 
else. " We had conversed so much with new houses," 
says Roger, on concluding a long detail of his bro- 
thel's architectural investigadons, " that we were 
almost turned rope-dancers, and walked as familiariy 
uppB jois(B in gurets. baring a view through all the 
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floors down to the cellar, as if it had been pltun 
grouDd." When in the country, they, in like manner, 
used to occupy themselves in trigonometrical sur- 
veys, ou which we are told that the country people 
thought them conjunirs, " pretending to survey a 
ground by views at two stations, without meoBuring 
a side or any part, but from one station to another. 

All this while, although he had retired from com- 
mercial life, he still retained the punctual habits of a 
man of business, and even gave a considerable part 
of his time to occupations connected with lii« former 
calling. He had several laborious trusts, in parti- 
cular, to superintend as executor, in the manage- 
ment of which he was as scrupulously esact and 
psdns-taking as ever he had been in keeping his own 
RiercanUle books. For these purposes he had one 
apartment in his house fitted up as a counting room, 
where he reckoned with his tradesmen, paid and 
received money, and kept a servant, or clerk, who 
was constantly employed, chtejly in copying, while 
he used another above it, as his brother expresses Hi 
" to wilder in his accounts ; and his wife used to 
wonder how it could be that he had so much to do 
there." At one time, we are told, when the Custom- 
house books having got into disorder were brought 
there for him to arrange, " he wallowed so much ht 
them, and with so mu^ application, that his wife was 
afraid he would have run mad." " There also," 
adds his gosnpping but lively and graphic biogra^ 
pher, " be read such books as pleased him ; and 
(though he was. a kind of a dunce at school) in his 
manhood he recovered so much Xiatin as to make 
him take pleasure in the best classKs ; especially in 
Tulley's Philosophies, which I recommend«l to him." 

We cannot afibrd, however, to accompany this 
active merchant through the long catalogue of 
his employmhnts and amusements; his viaeg«]> 
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^lUlmtgt imd his oUier " operatioiis nsd natuntl ex- 
perimenbl i" his trarellinff through the country on a 
" gnve pad" of hia brother's, with his predilection for 
^e *' veiy sure and esisy, but slow" pace of that 
'' s»ge sflima] ;" his " hewing and framing of wood- 
wor]» ;" hia ingenious consbTiction pf a pair of bel- 
lows, for A Bmithj, put of a leather skip and a few 
^eces of elder i and his toils at the aqvil, which he 
.^' followed BO constantly and close," that when his 
wife " came b> col! him to dinner, slje found him as 
bUck as a tinker," and " he," says his brotlier, 
" aojaing out sometimes with a red short waistcoat, 
v«d cap, aoid black &ce, the country peopla begap 
fm tqlk SiS if we used some unlawful trades tlfere, 
44ipping (it least; and, it might be coining of 
iRQuey — upon which we were forced to call in the 
blacksmith and some pf the neighbours, that it might 
ix kBown there was neither damage nor danger to 
.the 8t9te by our opeifttions." Fch: 9 full accoupt of 
^1 these matters, as well as of the " turning and 
plftViingi" which formed the more refined aAei^ 
liDon'^ etpplojineDt of the two brothers, and for 
,which they " sequestered a low closet," and a de- 
•cription of the " way-wiser," or road-meagurer, 
«liich Roger invented, we must refer the reader to 
tile letter's own &itht\il and amusing pages. We 
.tnust find room, however, for the concluding sen- 
tenees of the narrative, conveying as they do a for- 
pible lesson to vulgar ambitiim, and an illustration of 
-bow easily happiaeBs may be found even ip tlie nar- 
nwcfit sphere, and at the humbl«Bt employment, if it 
I)e but sought for in r right spirit, " In our labora- 
itories," Rog^r remarks, " it was not a little etrange 
tq see witli what eamt^tnpss and pains, wo worked, 
.sweating mP^ immoderately, and scarce allowing our- 
;IKhp^ time to eat ^t the lighter works in (he af- 
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tuniinii^ a piece of wood, and this for taauy aftef- 
noons together, all the while singing' like a cobUer, 
incomparably better pleased than he had been in all 
the stages .of his life before. And it ia a moitifying 
speculation, that of the difierent characters of this 
man's enjoyments, separated one from the other, and 
esposed to au indifferent choice, there is scarceany 
one but this I have here described, really wortb 
taking up. And yet tlie slavery of our nature ia 
such, ttut this must be despised, and all the rest) 
with the attendant evils of vexation, disappotnt' 
ments, dangers, loss of health, disgraces, envy, M^t 
what not of torment, be aduitfed. It was wdl 
said of the philosopher to Pyrrhus : * What followq 
after all your victories? To sit down and makd 
merry. And cannot yon do so now?" " This is a 
little rhetorically, perhaps, and soDMnrhat too strongly 
spoken to be taken literally ; and certainly to spend 
life in nothing but trivial employments, would not be 
to spend it either happily or worthily ; but if it be 
understood as merely expressing and inculcating the 
real superiority of an active and healthy exercise of 
mind and body in individual or domestic industry, 
the pursuit a[ knowledge, and such simple and ge> 
nera^y accessible enjoyments as we have been con< 
templating, over the hot and exhausting chase »Aat 
wealth or power, in which it is usual for men to 
waste their strength, it will not be far frcnn a coiveot 
appreciation of* the constituents of human ht^piaese. 
We have dwelt the longer on the life and charactor 
of Sir Dudley North, both because he affords us ome 
of the very best examples to which we can r^r, of 
the successful pursuit of business and of philosophy 
by the samq individual, and because, fortunal^y, h& 
history and li^ta have be«i transmitted to us with 
unusual fideUty and folness. To his name might be 
added thoM of many othere of his countjrytaui, emi- 



neiit like bim at once in the walks both of ci 
and ofliterature ; butwewill onlymention that ofthe 
late Mr. Ricakdo. This ^ntleman, in the course of 
not along life, for he died at the age of fifty-one, 
amassed a large fortune by his mercantile skill, ac> 
tivity, and attention to business, after haviog begun 
the world with little -except a character for integrity 
and talent, and secured for himself not merely a 
tespectable reputation as a writer, but in the impor- 
tant snence to which he devoted himself, a place 
(unong the very first of his age. As we- cannot 
1mm enter upon any eiaminaUon of his peculiar doc- 
ttrnes, we express no opinion respecting the ex- 
tent to which they may be well founded or may 
reqaire limitation. But, whatever difference of senti- 
ment may exist as to this point, there can be none 
as to the ability and ingenuity which their author al- 
ways displays in unfolding and aupporting them, and 
tbat originality of view which maika all his works, 
and has placed him at the head of a new and distinct 
school of enquirers in this department of philosophy. 
It has been said that Mr. Ricardo's attention was nM 
directed to political economy till somewhat late in 
life ; and a story has been told atxiut his accidentally 
finding a copy of the '.Wealth of Nations' one day at 
the country house of a friend, and immediately pur- 
ohasing the book, reading it through with great ea- 
gemesB, and resolving to dedicate himself tiienee- 
Sarih esclusivety to the study of the subject with 
which he bad thus for the first time become ac- 
qKtinted. But this anecdote has been contradicted 
on better authority, and is not in itself very proba- 
Ue ; for it is not likely that a mind, such as itiat of 
Ricaido, occupied as it was every day among the very 
matters to which the science in question especially 
refers, would be long in having its attention drawn 
to the priaciidea of that science. Be this, however, 
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W it auy, he did not appear as an autboF tiU IB09, 
irhen he published his pamphlet entitled ' The Hi^ 
Price of Bullion, a proof of the depieciation of Bonk 
Notee,' which immediately excited general attention, 
Uid went eventually through four editions. He was 
at this time in Uie thirty'Seventh year of his ags^ 
and, we believe, acUveiy engaged in the puiwita of 
business. He continued to write, and give to the 
wtNid a succession of productioos on his tavourite 
sutyect, tUl his death in 1823. His gr^t work, 
'The Principles of Foliticftl Economy and Taff 
ation,' appeared in 1S17, two years after whidi 
time be was leturiod to P^Uament, wheie kf 
greatly distinguished himself, especially in ^1 di^i 
cuMioM relating to finafice and commeice. He )§ 
understood to bwe left eeveial manuachpts raadyt W 
HMurly roady, for the press. 
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LKmiT FmiBlH of BooktcUcn ud Pitnten. Giua i Aldni Hann- 
UiB,P«lVuidAldD(tbeTountBii a.Stephcng; H. Steiibcua i 
ScapnlB) CoUnBUi Badlnii Fiobeoj Oporiniu; Budilliniui j 
Bowrer i Nicboli i RIchudion. 

Many of our readers are probably familiar with the 
English translation of the popular German work, the 
Death of AbeL Solomon Gbbner, the celebrated 
author of this production, and of many others written 
in a simitar style that rank high in the literature of 
his HBtive country, carried on the business of a book- 
seller at Zurich, in Switzerland. In his case, how- 
ever, as in that of the Dutch poet, Vondel, whom we 
have already mentioned, the cares and interruptions 
of business were, during the latter partof his life, 
rendered less annoying by the attention of his wife, 
who is said to have charged herself with the prin- 
cipal man^;ement of his commercial concerns, that he 
mig-ht have more leisure for literature. But it was 
amid the drudgery of the shop that almost all his 
earliest studies were carried on, and his literary taste 
nourished. We are told that Geaner was accounted 
a dunce by his first schoolmaster, who predicted 
that he never would get beyond reading aud writing; 
and yet the person who was thus unsuccessful in de- 
veloping, or even discerning, the talents of the future 
poet, was no other Uian Uie celebrated Bodmer, one 
of the distinguished names of German literature, and 
who afterwards became a great poet himself. This 
anecdote shews tiiat even genius will not always dis- 
cover genius in another; alUiough possibly some may 
tJiink that Bodmer must have been but an indi^«nt 
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teacher, whatever he was in another capacity. Yoang 
Qeaner was afWnards sent by his &ther, who, 
like himself, was a. bookseller in Zurich, to the 
house of a clei^yman in the neighbourhood, who, 
having probably no po^val powers of his own, 
had more leisure to attend to the intellectual cha- 
Mcter of his pupil, and soon draw foitii trona tht 
eondemned dunce no doubtful indications of the light 
that was hidden within. But the youu^ poet was 
after some time removed from the care of this con- 
genial, or judicious, instructor, aud d^patched ts 
Berlin, to talie up his abode with a bookseller of that 
eity, in quality of his ^prentice or shop-bt^. Ha* 
he was of course surrounded with books ; hut, either 
disliking the business, or not findiag that it left hioi 
sufficient leisure to duive much advantage from thtt 
treasuries of knowledge that ww^e within his rasoht 
be soon abandoned it, and t^ok lodgings, under th« 
idea of supporting himself by poetry and puntjn^-^ 
for h« had already, without having any on« to givft 
him lasspns, begun to apply himself also to the latter 
aft In this scheme be encountered at the fiut* 
Get the difficulties wbvh naturally beset one in hia 
situation. ThaFs w^ no deficiency of talent, but « 
•a4 lack of espetience, ^nd ignorance of many things 
tlist a perst^n more rsgulaijly instructed could not haM 
filled to know. Having shewn his verses to some (^ 
his literary acquaintanpe^ he was told that they were 
so awkwardly coiistrijcted that he certainly n^vei 
would be a poet, and advised to turn his attentioi) 
forthwith to some less difHcult species of composition. 
His paintings were still more Ikerally the efforts of 
his own unaided genius than even his poetry. Here 
he hod neither any model to imitate, nor was even 
acquainted with the elementary rules and most com- 
mon metiiods and processes of the arL He had 
i^Tere4 tho walls of h^ hun)ble M^ng with I4Ii4t 
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BC&^ei, Rud he oae &»y ptvnStd upon a pmnter of 
some reputation and t^ent, who resided in the city, 
to come to Me what he had done. Hta vintor had 
teste enough to discern the g«nins that animated 
many parte of bis strange and lawless performances ; 
but was not at all surprised, when, upon asking hun 
after what models he worked, be was told that he 
had no models, and that the whole was merely the 
hnpiration of hie own invention. He was somewhat 
Mnused, however, when Geaner, in hh ignorance of 
the Way of mana^ng his rnl-eolours, complained to 
faiiQ that his picture! never dried. The end of all 
this was, as might have been anticipated, that tix 
runaway was soon forced to throw himself once more 
upon the protection of his friends, when he was again 
placed by hia father at his own business. He did 
not, however, relinquish Literature ; and although his 
first prodnctione were notTeryflatteriRglyreceived,he 
persevered in writing and publishing until he had 
established for himself a distinguished reputation. 
He began, too, aAer some years to add to his other 
employments that of an engraver, having already 
m^ured his taste and skU} in painting by the study 
(^ the great masters of the Flemish school. Tb« 
iMier of his wife possessed a valuable collection, 
tht inspection of which had the e&ct of stron^f 
(Scitii^ his early ardour. The reitMinder of Ges' 
ner's life was divided between hta business, his 
duties OS a puUic man, (for he had now become a 
member of the legislative council of his native city,) 
and those different intellectual occupations and ele- 
g«it art*) in each of which he had attidned so honour- 
able a celebrity. His works were not only in generd 
puUished by himself, but often embellished with en- 
gravuigs by his own huid from his own designs. 
Many of them were still more popular in other parts 
of Europe, especiaUy iti FrsneCt ttan even in 6«i^ 
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inony; and amon^ the testimonies of affection and 
respect which he received (rom his ibrei^a admirers, ^ 
he was presented with a gold medal by the Empress 
Catherine of Russia. He died of an attack of 
apoplexy, in 1788, in the fifty-eighth year of hia 

A pretty long catalogue, indeed, might be given of 
literBj-y booksellers and printers, among whom, in 
former times especially, even profound learning was 
not uncommon. At the head of this list would stand 
the celebrated Axdds M akutius, one of the euliest of 
the Italian printers, whose services to literature, and 
we may add to civilization, it is scarcely possible to 
enumerate. Masutius received a learned education, 
and passed the early port of his life in literary pur* 
suits, and in the society of some of the most distin' 
gULshed scholars of his time. He was forty years 
old before he set about the establishment <^ hie 
printing office at Venice; and it was sis years later 
before the first production of his press made its 
appearance. The period, therefore, of his labours as 
a printer, as he died at the age of sixty-six, only ex- 
tended over twenty years ; and even this space was 
broken in upon by various difBculties and interrup- 
tions, arising from his limited resources and the de- 
tracted condition of the country. The latter cause, 
on one occasion, obliged him to retire altogether fiom 
Venice for above a twelvemonth ; when not only was 
his property pillaged during his absence, but he him- 
self, on quitting the city of Milan, in which he had 
taken refiige, was seized as a spy, and consigned to 
a prison, from which he only obtained his deliverance 
through the good offices of one of his friends, who 
-happened to be vice-chancellor of the Milanese senate. 
All this being kept in mind, it is impossible not to be 
astonished at the immense professional labours of 
this father of the typogn^hical art. Duhnf; these 
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Wenty yean, parti^y dieturbed as they were, and in 
spite of the scanty means by which his spirit of enter- 
prise was frequently cramped and restr^ed, he gave 
to the world editions of nearly all the Greek and 
Roman authors whose works were Uien known to be 
in existence — transcribing the text, in almost every 
instance, from manuscripts which it required the ' 
utmost learning, sagainty, and paUence to decypher; 
and, with great critical acumen, selecting firom (he 
various readings which presented themselves, those 
which appeared best entitled to be considered genuine. 
He was, in &ct,.the editor of nearly every work which 
he published ; and, in tlie peribnnance of his duties 
in that character, had difficulties to stru^ewith and 
surmount, with which those that have tallen to the 
Bhare of the generality of hia Buecessora are not for a 
iBomcat to be compared. And yet it was in these cir- 
cumstances, as we have said, that he produced, in the 
courseof afewyears, the first printed editions of many 
of the Greek and Roman classics ; thus entitling 
himself, in common with other editors of ediUones 
jtrincipa (original editions), to the gratitude of all 
succeeding times, as not only the author of the 
eariiest general diffusion of this most precious liUra- 
ture, but not improbably the preserver of much of 
it from irretrievable destruction. Had Manutius not 
exerted himself as he did to rescue the writings 
- in question irom their insecure existence in a few 
half-defaced and rapidly-pershing manuscripts, and 
to bestow on them a sure immortality through the 
printing press, we know not how many of those 
t)f them we now possess it might never have been 
our fate to look upon, nor how much slower that 
march of civilization might have proceeded which 
bwed to theh wide-spread influence so much both of 
its excitement and of its conquests. For, whatever . 
<^iaioQ may be entertained as to the present and future 
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value of the prodactiona of Greek nid Ronuit Hteni' 
lure, or their importsnce in gaiding and sustaining 
the intellectual progress of the world at the point 
which it has now reached, it can hardly be disputed 
tttat Enrope never would have made the advance' 
ment it did in the course of the fifteenth and stxteentli 
cntturiea but for them, and that it is to their inspi- 
ration that we owe, in a great measure at least, t)w 
beginnings of our existing refinement But if tlii* 
be BO, it is to Manutius that a part of our grati^i 
tade is due ; since, had it not been for him, some, 
vny probably, of these ancient poets, (»iUors, hia- 
toriaiis, and pliilosophera, would have written, botfa 
for us and for our fathers, in vain. 

But his admirable labours, in restoring and pr»-~ 
serving the works of others, did not by any means 
ftinn the only occupation of this great printer during 
those twenty years. Beside carrying through the 
press the productions of several of hie contemporaries, 
he found time for the composition of many works of 
his own, all of them fiiU of erudition, and BOm« 
of considerable magnitude. Among these may be 
mentioned grammars of the Qreek and Latin lan- 
gusges, and a Greek and Latin dictionary in folio,' 
being the earhest work of the kind that had been 
given to the world. He also fonnded at his own 
house a Literary association, known by the name of 
the Aldine Academy, which obtained great celebrity, 
and reckoned among its members the celebrated 
Erasmns, Cardinal Bembo, and several others of the 
most distinguished persons of that age. During the 
first yesn, too, of his residence at Venice, and white 
he was mining preparations for commencing business 
as a prioter, he delivered several courses of lectures 
on Cheek and Roman literature. 

Aldus Manutius died in 1515 ; bnt he left a son, 
BBowd FaaltWhe nAenrafda diafagairiied b 
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VBch as hiB ftlher l|Bd daae, bgth ag b printer Mid « 

man of kttHs. Haoy of the woikg which praoeoiW 
(iDm his press were enriched by learned coiames' 
Uriea from his own pen. When the Venetian Ac«- 
deray was founded, in 1556, Paul MiNunus was 
appointed Pn^essor of Eloquence, and director of 
the printing establi^ment ; but that association coa- 
tinued in eiistence only for three years. H« was 
afterwards induced to settle as a printer in Boma, at 
the invitation of the Pope ; and, aJthou^ he still 
leapt his press at work in Venice also, the last years 
of his life were spent in that city. He died there in 
1574, leariog a son, commonly called the younger 
Aldus (to disting^uish him from h's grandfather), 
who, «)thiiugh a person of some learning and tajent, 
'lid not quite sustain the reputation of his family in 
ilher of the two departments in wiiich its preceding 
memhers had acquired so much and auch well- 
merited distinction. Under him, the printing-office 
fell into discredit and decay ; and he at last ^ve up 
tlie business to one of his workmen. He died, it is 
said, from the e^cts of a surfeit, in 1507 ; and tha 
valuable library, ci^lected by his father and his graad- 
fother, was soon afterwards seised upon by hil cre- 
ditors, and sol4 to pay his debts. 

Contemporary with the ManuUi in Italy were the 
Estiennes or Stbpmknsbs in France. Of this family, 
celebrated 48 printers for nearly a bondred and fifty 
years, about a dozen members a^e enumerated as 
distinguished for their literary attainments ; but we 
ttan only afford to notice the two raost eniinent qamsa 
in the Ijst, the first Robert and his son Henry. The 
former was bom at Paris in 1503, and commenced 
business in that city as a printer on his own account 
about the year 1&26. He had before this time acted 
as chief manager of th« establishment of his kther- 
i|t-l«Wi Simon dp Colmes, aod hwl, in that ntuation, 
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superintended an edition of Uie New Testament^ the 
publication of which gave great umbrage to the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne, or Theological College, 
and first drew upon him that suspicion of an incli- 
nation towards Protestantism which he afierw&rds 
justified by his formal abandcmment of the Catholic 
faith. He was not only the most distinguished 
printer, but one of the moat learned scholars of his 
time, as his works, and especially his great The- 
saurus of the Latjn language, amply testify. All the 
works which jiroceeded from his press are remarkable 
both for their extreme beauty of execution and their 
almost immaculate correctness. In order to secure 
for them this latter quality, he was wont, we are told, 
in many cases to exhibit the proofs for public inspec- 
tion, and to offer a reward for every error any one 
should detect in them. One of his editions of the 
Greek New Testament is known by the strange name 
of the " Pulres" edition, which was given to it in 
consequence of the word " Plures" in the Latin pre- 
face being so printed, — an error which was long 
supposed to be the only one in the work, till a more 
diligent examination in recent times discovered four 
others in the Greek text 

The supposed religious opinions of Robert Ste- 
phens exposed him, during a great part of his life- 
time, to incessant annoyance and menace from zealots 
of the Catholic church, from whose hostility he was 
with difficulty protected even by the patronage of 
the king, Francis I. When Francis died, Stephens 
felt that the security he had lutherto enjoyed in Paris 
was gone with his royal patron ; and after a short 
time he retired to Geneva. He resided in that city 
for several years, carrying on his business as a printer, 
and died there in the year 1559, at the age of fifly- 
six. From muiy honourable testimonies that have 
been borne to die learning of this grrat pnnter, it is 
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iRifficient to quota the eulq|piim pi the ceUbretad Dp 
Tbou, vrho affimiB that France tuid Cbristendom owe 
a deeper debt of gratitude to hiiq than to their great- 
lest captains ; and th^t )ie has dgne more to immor- 
tvlise the reign of Francis J., than all that monarch's 
own most famous exploits. 

HENKvSrErqBNa, the eldest son of Robert, was one 
at the ipost learned men th^ ever lived, and so Toln- 
ninous an autbgr, that if he bad spent his life in 
yiliting bfioks, he would have left ys enough to 
jtdmire in the evidence of hie industry t^ld fertility. 
But instead of this being the case, his c^ys were 
ppssed partly amidst the toils of a laborious ocpupa- 
IJon, and partly under t^e pressure of misfortune and 
penury, and in wandeniig about in quest even of mere 
subsistence. Ue itas boni in 15^S; and after hav- 
ing b^en carefully educated, and having trayeUed 
in Italy, England, and the Netherlat)ds, appears Ip 
haviB accompanied bis lather when he Ipft Paris for 
Oeneyo. He aoon, however, returned to the former 
city; and although known to he attached, like his . 
fether. to the reformed feith, contrived to obtain per- 
Diiasioo to settle tbpre qs a priuter, about th^ year 
1557. From this time there continued to issue from 
bis press a succession of editions of the classic 
writers, and other tvorbs, not only printed with the 
greatest care and correctness, but aboundiiig in new 
9fiii improved readings, which the labnurs aqd inge- 
nuity of the editor had discovered, and almost always 
apcpmpanied by learned prefaces ami commentaries 
ftom his own pen, which ^e read by schokrs to 
this day witli profit and admiration. But the great 
work, to \\\t cosilHlation of which he devoted himself 
with especial ardour and aesidnity, w^s his celebrated 
Thesaurus, or DicUonsrj of the Greek Lapgn^gq. 
This extraordinary performani:e was the fruit of 
twelve yean of latxvuHis Bpp1)Cftt(0V< t^iW by w 
p S 
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BcquEtiiltaiice with bis subject unmalled among his 
contemporaries, and more extensive, perhaps, than 
has been possessed by any scholar since his time. 
The undertaking, however, had completely exhausted 
the pecuniary resources of the unfortunate author; 
lUid nothing could have saved him from ruin, except 
a. much more rapid sale of the work than its magni- 
tude, and necessarily high price, in almost any cir- 
cumstances admitted. He struggled wi^ his diffi- 
culties for some years,' and might, perhaps, have 
eventually succeeded in surmounting them; when 
his hopes were on a sudden extinguished by the 
appearance of a rival publication, professing Co be 
the work of John Scapula. This person had, it 
appears, been employed as a clerk, or corrector of the 
press, in Stephens's office, during; the printing of the 
Thesaurus ; and the story commonly told is, that 
while acting in diis capacity he had secretly ap[^ed 
himself, wiOi a base industry, to the compilation of 
ah abridgment of that great work, which he was 
thus eni£led to bring into the market in sufhcient 
time to ruin the sale of the larger and dearer publi- 
cation. As it seems unquestionable, however, that 
the first edition of Scapula's Dictionary did not make 
its appearance till seven years after the publication of 
that of Stephens, it is unnecessary to suppose the 
former to have acted quite so treacherously as is 
generally alleged, seeing that seven years were 
surely sufficient to finish an abridgment of a 
work which the original author had taken only 
twelve years to compile ; and that, therefore. Sca- 
pula's performance may be very easSy conceived 
to have been begun, not while he was superintending 
the printing of his master's Thesaurus, but some 
time after its publication. In making this remark, 
we do not mean to dispute either the justice of the 
charge of plagiarism which has been brought agaiust 



Scapula, or the fact, that the appearance of his booh, 
notwithstanding the time which elapsed between its 
pubUcation and that of the work fi'iim which it nas 
stolen, considerably injured the sale of the latter. 
The truth is, that this abridg:ment, looked upon even 
as Buch, was a performance of very considerable 
ability, and much more commodimis for consultation 
in ordinary cases than the lai^r work. It has ever 
since Its appearance ranked as one of the most valu- 
able auxiliaries to which recourse can be had iu the 
study of Greek ; and has, without doubt, contributed 
essentially to the difiiisioii of a knowledge of that 
language — a circumstance which makes one learned 
writer observe, that Scapula has done at least as 
much service to scholars in general as he did injury 
to his master; while another gtfes the length of 
m^ntaining, with more sensibility, it will be thought, 
to the interests of Greek learning than to the prin- 
ciples of morality and honourable conduct, that the 
glory of the author of bo excellent a work ought in 
nowise to suffer diminution from any incorrectness 
of conduct he may have been guilty of in the prepa- 
ration of it It is not at all improbable that many 
copies of the large. Thesaurus sdll remained unsold 
when the abridgment came out; while liiat event 
would completely put an end to the idea of a se- 
cond edition, however necessary, to meet the great 
expenditure that had been incurred. 

Stephens continued, for some years after this 
misfortune, to labour with unwearied diligence both as 
a printer and as an author, sustained partly by the pa- 
tronage and promises of the king, Henry III., nhom 
he soon found, however, to be more liberal of profes- 
sion Uian performance. As a last resource, therefore, 
he left Paris, where the loss of hia wife, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, had recently added to his cala- 
mitieB, and spent several years in wandering from one 
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d^ to anoUur) in the copstaatly diBappointad Ih^ 
of finding pome means of re-esUblishuig; his mined 
fortunes. We find him ^ one time at Orleans, than 
kgain at Paris, and then succesBiveljr in Germsay, 
Sivitzprlwd) P«^ P>m?»7- At last, having fallen 
sick M t^yoni, ha died there in an almshouse, in the 
year 159S, at theags of seventy. 

The history of Uiis great schoW hw h^sn often 
quo^d as a signal illi)stration of the ill iarttuie not 
HOfn^nenUy attendant upon a Ufa devot«d to lit«niture. 
ilndnubtfdly, learning and genius are not eiempted 
from the disappointments and sorrows of this world) 
a!)y moie thw ig^orapce ; and sqnistimes the stndip 
(>f misfortune is more keenly felt frpm the aensibilil; 
which \agk intellectual cultivation hss conferred 
upon the sufferer. In the mere pursuit of wealth, 
too, it m<^ ^ that the disinleiestednesB and com- 
puative forgetfulness of self, which an attachment to 
letters has a tendency to beget in him who is imd^ 
its influence, shall someliines lenye him a little wvf 
behind ft ntpre eager competitor, by allowing him to 
jjverlqok opportunities of which a more unsoiupuloiu 
pian would (ake advantage, or aedudiig him to tun) 
aside aft^r speculations promi»ng him mqre pf glcmr 
than of profit. This, we believe, is the most apd 
the wf>r8t that can be said as to the n^tund tes- 
dency ctf lemming to bring misfortunes upon ibt 
head of its possessor — which is all that is meant, w< 
vuppow, 1^ the " unh^py fate of the learned," 
and other phrases of like import. Now, eyen if 
nothing could be advanced tram tiie sama view (rf 
the subject Ui connterl^lance all this, there would not 
be mi)ch in it ; for it is co gre^t disparagement of 
mental oultivatioq, which is prqdjgsl of so maay fu 
higher ^od better rewards, to s«f, that it hu a» 
particular tendency to put money in a mw's pockeC 
or even th^ it may ^mstimes chance to iinpsda in 4 



slight degree the mere accumulation of treasure, 
by the affection which it creates for richer sources 
of enjoyment If it should not bring overflowing 
wealth, which, at best, is but one of the mean^ 
of happiness, it will bring happiness itself— wealth 
for the mind, if not for the purse. And as for 
the other accusation, that the more a man's nature is 
refined by education and a taste for knowledge, the 
more sensibly will he feel such calamities as may 
belall him, it amounts merely to this, — that the 
more intense the life, the more delicate and shrinking 
the sensibility ; the higher the elevation, the more 
dangerons the fell. If it be held that our nature ap- 
proaches nearest to its perfection, when it most re- 
sembles that of a tortoise or a rtgetable, then, for 
this reason, we might argue, on the same grounds, 
that intellectual cultivation is pernicious and unwise. 
But it is forgotten, throughout the whole of this dis- 
pute, that even in the world's ordinary pursuits and 
business, science and literature must give their culti- 
vators, upon the whole at least, as many and as impor- 
tant adraiitages aa they can possibly deprive them of. 
There is no probability at all in the supposition, that 
the possession of superior learning has generally had 
the effect of preven^ng its owners from succeeding 
in the world. On the contrary, it has most likely, in 
ninety-^iine instances out of every hundred, mate- 
rially contributed to their success, and procured for 
them a degree of advancement to which the gene- 
rality of their less accomplished associates never 
vestured even to aspire. We might refer for proof 
to many of the names we have already had occasion 
to mention in these pages, as well as to many others 
we have yet to notice. The misfortunes of a man 
whose life has been principally devoted to literary 
pursuits, make a more touching narrative than those 
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oS {liiB v\\a ha» be«n thrown oi)t in tha mam vulgftr 
jKiamble for the good thiog;s of this liiej sad such 
stories us ther^fe fondly rqieated and remembered, 
^ut, although goo^ «aou^ as stories, theyuBWoctii 
fittle 8S arguments ; sedng that therei is not one of 
i\\tfa tiiat might not be easily matched by uiotber 
that would tell, if not as pathetically, yet jugt 94 for- . 
cibty, Qn the opposite side of tiie question. Upon Uiis 
yisw of ttu matter, however, we have no incUnatioa 
|a dwell i for it is not chiefly on the strength of sncb 
AOBsiderations that we would recommend the pur- 
suit of knowledge. It is profitable to a far hi^er 
end than tbe mere advancement of its votaries in 
woridly wealth; although in that, too, it is an 
ally and not an adversary. And as for the great 
scholar, the calamities of whose latter days we hava 
just recorded, the generally unfortunate dastiny of 
the learned is not the lesson to be drawn from his 
history. His family had risen by their learning, ha4 
tjirough that acquired both wealth and distinction, 
and owed ia nothing else the station they long held 
at t)ie yery head of their profession in Europe and in 
tha w(H-td. EJven he himself had flonriBhed by the 
same means, in affluence and in honour, for many 
years ; and if one of his undertakings at last turned 
pat unsuccessful, partly through the unbir CMiduct 
of anoth», an4 (nitly, let it be allowed, from th« 
nature of tbe apeculation itself, into which a mera 
printer, who cwfeA for nothing but bia monny. would 
pet perb^ffi have so rashly adveiuured, it was, aSiei 
all, but one instance of the evils of learning among 
many illustratioBs of its advantages. And in this 
laasoning, we throw out of view the glory of 
the otherwise unproSl&ble enterprise, the feeling of 
triumph in its achievement, wt^h all it had cost 
coul4 not lake away, and the antkipatiqu of that 
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swmtd of jtosterity on Uw finisbed work, ithicb UW 
knowledge of the ndn it had brought on Its illiis- 
trioua projector, would only make more generous: 
To the Manutii and the Btephenses we might add 
the name* of many other learned printAii of lhos« 
early times ; fbr eiample, that of Simon de Colinea 
(in I^tin, Colinaub,) who after bErting been in 
partnership with the fir«t Henry Stephens, the grand* 
father of the author of the TheaaurUs, married his 
widow, and carried On the btjainesa, and who was 
profinindly versed in aneient Ktertture — that of Ba- 
DiuB (oRen called Ascentius, irom Aselw, near firas- 
sels, the place of his nativity,) dlso a PaHaiaD printer, 
who was the author of seTetal learned works, and 
whose daughter, Fetronilla, the liife of HOberi and 
die mother of the great Henry Stephens, «i«a So eru- 
dite a lady that she is said to haft taught both her 
children and her servants Latin, knd to have per- 
mitted no other' language to be spOken in the &mily— 
that of Fkoben, who establish^ his pres^ at Basil iH 
Switzerland, and was so highly esteemed by Erasmus 
for his great learning, that this celebrated person was 
induced to take up his residence there in order 
to have bis works printed by so able a scholar — and 
that of OpoRiNOSf the successor of Frobeh ih th^ 
saiDe city, many of tht works published by whom, 
beside being remarkable for their correctness, are U- 
histTHted fay his own prefoces and holes. 

Of names belonging to later times and to our OWM 
country, one of the most distinguished Is that of the 
^ Very learned Thokab RunniMAN, who carried on fc 
' considerable business in Edinburgh, during the early 
part of last century. The editions of the classical 
authors that issued from his press were in general 
printed with very great accuracy, and often exhibited 
new readings and amendments of punctuation, ill the 
faigh^t degree oHditable l« die ingenuity tad. em* 
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(litjonof the editor; who found lebure for the pr^para^ 
lion of several works of his own, among which may 
be pBTticularly mentioned a Latin grammar in ttro 
volumes, one of the most learned and elaborate per- 
formances in the whole range of philology. A 
new edition of this grunmar has within these few 
jears been pubLshed in Germany, under the super- 
intendence of one of the most eminent scholars of 
tiiat country. Ruddiman held at the same time the 
office of librarian to the Faculty of Advocates in Edin- 
burgh (in which he was succeeded by the celebrated 
David Hume) and was also the publisher of a news- 
paper, which he had established himself, and which 
still exists. Among recent English printers, the well- 
known William Bowyer long presented a conspicu- 
ous example of that accomplished scholarship united 
to the most diligent habits of business, which used 
to be so common in the good old times of the art. 
Nor ought we to forget his partner and successor, the 
late Mr, John Nichols, whose antiquarian know- 
ledge, and extensive labours in different departments 
of literature, justly entide him to a high place among 
the modcTD omaments of his profession. 

The fether of Richardson, the great novelist, was 
a joiner ; and he himself, after having been taught 
reading and writing at a country school, was bound 
apprentice to a London printer, immed Wilde, wHh 
whom he served for .the usual period. Soon after his 
apprenticeship had expired, he- found employment as 
foreman in a printing office; but in this situation he 
remaned for five or six years witli scarcely a hope of 
any higher advancement. By the assistance of seve- 
ral friends, however, whom lus industry, intelligence) 
and amiable maoners had seciured for him, he was at 
last enabled to enter into business on his own ac- 
count; when, having established himself in acourtin 
Fleet Street, his success speedily began to justify Uw 
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expectations that had been entertained of him. Mean- 
while his literary tastes and even some indications he 
had given of his taients as a writer, liad become 
known amoug his acquaintance, and he was em- 
ployed on various occasions by the booksellers, in the 
composition of preiaces and dedications for works 
which they were bringing out At last they proposed 
to him the writing of a volume of Familiar Letters ; 
and it was this circumstance, we are told, which su^ 
gested the idea of his Pamela, the first production by 
which he obtained any distinction as an author. - He 
was already in his fifty-second year when he com- 
menced the composition of this work. And yetsuch 
was the eagerness with which he applied himself to 
it, that he finished the first part of it, consisting 
of two volumes, in as many months. It met, as is 
well known, with the most extraordinary success, 
having gone through five editions in the course of a 
year. The author, however, was not left to enjoy his 
popularity undisturbed ; for, not to mention a good 
deal of severe criticism to which the conduct and 
moral tendency of the novel were subjected, the 
manner of the author was attacked with powerful 
ridicule by the cdebrated Fielding in his ' Joseph 
Andrews.' The efiect of ttiis satire was so keenly 
felt by Richardson, that he determined to show the 
world that be could write as well in another 
style, in proof of which he produced a continua- 
tion of the work under the title of ' Pamela in 
High Life,' which did not meet with much suc- 
cess. He was not discouraged, however, by this 
failure, but only instructed by it in the true path in 
which he was fitted to excel. He returned to his 
studies, and afler some years appeared agwn as an 
author by the pubUcation of the two first volumes of 
his greatest work, his ' Clarissa Harlowe.' Tlie suc- 
cess of this production was immense. Appearing as 
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itdidininHs, it excited the public curiosity in the 
highest degree. During the progress of its publica- 
tion, and when it was translated into French, it raised 
its author in the estimation of continental critic^ 
to the first tank among the writers of the age. 
Richardson was in his sixtieth year wh^n he ga.vk 
this work to the world ; but he had Hot yet con- 
cluded his liletary career. Four years afterwards he 
appeared again before the public with another per^ 
formance, his ' Sir Charles Grandiscm,' This norel 
Oike its immediate predecessor) extends to the iinusual 
length of seven volumes ; and it has Itcen asserted 
tliat the author's original manuscript, had it tioi 
been Subsequentiy curtailed, would have made SL 
book of three times the size. We do not men- 
tion this as a proof of the indust^ of the writer. 
Prolixity was the liesetting fault of Richardson; his 
works would have cost him mofe time and Jahour 
had he made them shorter. With his fulness of mat- 
ter, and fecility of invention, it was comparatively 
easy for him to spread his story ovft- any number oi 
pages. What he inost wanted vtas the art of rejection. 
Richardson is undouhttdly one of the very greatest 
of our writers in the department to which his wortcs 
belong ; but on the continent he is very generally 
considered as standing at the head of his whole 
class, without a rival. It may be that he has some 
qualiUes whkih give him a cli^m to this pre-etni- 
neiice ; but his works, in their original language, 
are too defective to permit u9 to rate him quite so 
high. Perhaps some of their faults do not appear so 
strongly under the disguise of translation ; and 
among those most likely to be thus softened, we 
should especially reckon the general inelegance and 
extreme slovenliness cf the style. This is a fault 
Which the author, in all probability, could have mate- 
rially corrected, iuid he taken the requisite ptdns. ' 
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RichardsoQ published nothing, we believe, after 
his ' Sir Charles Grandison ;' but it ia important to 
notice, that his literory laboura did not interfere with 
hie attention to business, or impede his commercial 
success. In 1754 we find hipi chosen Master of the 
Stationere* Company ; and some years afler he pur- 
chased half of the patent of king's printer. He bsd 
by this time, indeed, amassed a respectable fortune, 
which enabled him to indulge himself with the luxury 
of a country residence, where he spent the latter part 
at bis life in the society of his frieada, and the enjoy 
ipent of the public admiration which bis writings had 
prpcured for bim. Ue died iq the year 1761, at tht 
«ge of s«venty-twD- 



bErt; FUKnoo.— LlteiUT Funnlu in otbec Trades. WKltoD> 
Dttoti Llllo. 

William Hut-tos was bom in 1723, in the town of 
Derby, where his father vras a working woolcomber, 
burdened with a large family, for whom his utmost 
exertions scarcely sufticed to procure subsistence. 
" My poor mother," says his son in the interesting 
account he has left of his life, " more than once, one 
in&nt on her knee, and a ^w more hanging about 
her, have all fasted a whole day ; and when food 
arrived, she has suffered them with a tear to take 
her share." Of his mother Button always retained 
the tenderest recollection. After a long endurance 
of this strug^e, she died when he was only in his 
tenth year, and he and his lirothers and sisters were 
left to the charge of their father, who, now become 
almost recMesB from continued misfortune, and 
loosened as it were from his chief stay, soon made 
matters worse than ever by taking to the alehouse, 
and often literally leaving his children to the mere 
mercies of chance. " At one time," says Hutton, " I 
fasted from breakfast one day till noon the next, and 
even then dined upon only flour and water boiled 
into a hasty-pudding." His father appears to have 
been a man of a strong understanding, but of violent 
passions, over which he had little command. Not- 
withstanding his own dissoluteness, he was a despotic 
disciplinarian in regard to his children, and was wont 
to correct their slightest faults with terrible severity. 
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la thtt midit of all this misery their educstJoB 
could scareely &il to be but indifierently atlended to, 
In feet, even if they had been Icept at school, thit 
initnictions tbey received there could have availed 
little against such i)tter domestic neglect. The 
^choolmFiBter can e^om do much if he has not a^ 
^gxiliarp at home. William tcUs us that hg was sent^ 
when fivp years d14, to a " Mr. Thomas Meat, of 
liareh mempry, who oflen," he adds, "took occa- 
sion to beat my head against the wiill, holding it by 
fiifi hair, but ijever could beftt any learning into it ; 
J hatfd all Ifooks but those of pictures." He con- 
tinued his {(tt£ndance, however, for about two years, 
!v}i£n tw vas taken away, and, although only a child 
of Sievcif yearB old, sent to work at ^ silk mill. 

Tend^ as was the age of many of his Gom[»- 
pious bef^, he w^ the youngest and least of th^m 
all ; bein^ indeed too short to reac^ the engine, in 
cons^uCfice of which a P^ii^ of high pattens was 
^sed nn liis feet by the superintendents, which he 
.dragged about with him for a year. He ^vas a me- 
lancholy apcoun^ of his surfings in this situation- 
" I had nPW''' ^yB he, Cand \i^ rokder will reoietp- 
ber ivhat a mere diild he still was,) '* to rise at &vp 
^yery inornifig during seven years ; submit to the 
f^fie whenever convenient to the mas^r ; he the con- 
stant companion of the ipost rude and vulgar of the 
|mman race, never taught by nature, nor ever wisli- 
ing U) be taught'" His master at last, he tells 04, 
having on one occasion made a wound on fais back 
while beating himt struck it, in administerjug a sue- 
ceifiding punishment, aithtbepoin^ of his cane, which 
brought it in(o sucti a state, that a mortJdi:alion nas 
^prelfpn^e4- 

He afpved at tfie close qf thif weary bondage 
in his fourteenth year, when he was ^und qipr^- 
i|ce ggf^ fyt sefet) yeai^ more to a br^tbei of t)is 
93 
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&,ther, a stockiDg-weaver at Nottingham. This 
person, though a man of regnjar habits of life, and 
kept pretty much in awe by a wife, who, on pretence 
of enforcing the duty of tempemte living, half- 
starved both him and his apprentices, seems to have 
had naturally not a little of the violent and tyrannical 
disposition of his family, which would occasionally 
break out in an unaccountable storm. His nephew, 
now a youth of seventeen, and beginning to be con- 
Bcious of approaching manhood, had been about 
three years in his bouse, when, having one day 
fiuled in finishing a piece of work he had been set to, 
he was first scolded by his uncle for his neglect, and 
then beaten by the enraged man with merciless seve- 
rity. The disgrace was too much for him to forget 
He watched his opportunity, and fled firom the house, 
taking with' him his clothes in a bu ndle, and two 'shil- 
lings from a larger sum which he found in his uncle's 
desk, being without another penny in the world. 

His own tale of this forlorn adventure is interest- 
ing and pathetic in the extreme. The first night he 
slept in the fields. The whole of the nest day he 
continued his wanderings, scarcely knowing in what 
direction, and almost utterly without object or hope. 
" Arriving the same evening," the ntorative then 
proceeds, " within the precincts of Lichfield, I ap- 
proached a bam, where I intended to lodge ; but 
finding the door shut, I opened my parcels in the 
fields, dressed, bid my bags near a hedge, and took 
a view of the city for about two hours, though very 
sore-footed. Returning to the spot about nine, I 
undressed, bagged up my things in decent order, 
' and prepared for rest ; but, alas ! I had a bed to 
seek. About a stone's cast from the place stood an- 
other bam, which perhaps might furnish me with h 
lodging. I thought it needless to take the bags 
while I exainiDed the place, as my stay would be , 

'-. Coojdc 
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veiy short. The aecood ham yielding^ no relief, I 
returned in about ten minutes. But what was mj 
suqirise when I perceived the bags were gone ! 
Terror seized me. I roared after the rascal, but 
might as well have been silent, for thieves seldom 
come at a call. Running', raving, and lamenting, 
about the fields and roads, employed some time. I 
was too much immersed in distreaa to .find relief in 
tears. They retused to flow. I described the bags, 
and told the affair to all I met I found pity, or 
seeming pity, from all, but redress from none, I 
saw my hearers dwindle with the twihght ; and, by ' 
eleven o'clock, I found myself in the open street, 
left (o tell my moumfid tale to the silent night 

" It is not easy to place a human being in a 
more distressed situation. My finances were no- 
thing ; a stnmger to the world, and the world to 
me ; no employ, nor hkely to procure any ; no food 
to eat, or place of rest ; all the little property I had 
upon earth taken from me ; nay, even hope, that last 
and constant friend of the unfortunate, forsook me. 
I was in a more wretched condidon than he who 
has nothing to lose. An eye may roll over these 
lines when the heart that writes them shall be stiD. 
May that eye move without a tear ! I sought repose 
in the street upon a butcher's block." 

Nest day he resumed hia wanderings, and appeas- 
ing his hunger chiefly from the tumip-fields by the 
way side, at length reached Birmingham. But we 
need not pursue the story further. The catastrophe 
was what might have been expected. He resolved 
at last, in his utter desolation, to throw himself 
upon tiie protection of his father: and the aStit 
ended, within less than a week after his flight, in bis 
return to his uncles house, and the ratification of a 
treaty of mutual foi^yenesa and foi^etfulness by all 
parties. 

.„„Coo;(Ic 
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P( feaiqs fuw to bave firet' begun- to BHeir tti«t 
ingenuity and taste for intellectual cccup^don wl^icb 
we find aflerwards 90 strpugly marking his cha^actw. 
His earliest predilection was in fevour of ipiiaic. Tp 
jthi^i aRiitsament he for some time devoted all his lei' 
^ure hqiuv, Having bftught what he c^ a bell^iacp 
for hajf-a-crowu, he laboured, be teila us, in pndea*o(W- 
ing to tua£ it for si; months. U^ then borrowed * 
dulpimer, and even before leaning to play on it, set 
fiimat ifialiing ajiollier after it far himself " But '^^ 
the fabricatJOli of this iqstrunjent," says hp, " I bad 
fieiiher timber U> work upon, tnois to wnrk wit}), npr 
pumey to purchase either. It js said, ppcesuty is 
the mother of iayention. I pulled a large trunk to 
pieces, one of the relics pf my biuily, but formerly 
t(ie property of Xhomas Packer, the first ^arl of 
M^clesfield: anil as to tools, ( cousidered that the 
bammef-key and the piyers belonging to tba stocjir 
iifg-frame wonld supply the place of boramer and 
pipcert. My pocket-knife waa all the edge-tooU I 
could raise ; and a fork with one limb was made U> 
9ct io the dpuble cap9£ity of sprig-awl and ^mlftt'' 
In (hie way be at last completed the dulcimer, which, 
aiUr leuTiing to play upoa it, he sold to one of bia 
iV^llhier companions for sijteeD killings, bought ^ 
coat with the money, and construct^ P bptUr in- 
.atfument, 

The term of fn^ af^pK^^AtXBi^\■p was over at Chnaf;- 
pvis 1744 ; but be still continued to yfork with bia 
pucb as ^journeyman. It waa ip 1746, be telU n», 
that h^ first began to be fond of hooka, bia earliait 
ptjrchasB being three volumes of tbe ' GentJeman'a 
jUagaziue.' His passion for books g&ve rise to a 
new application of his maniiaJ ingenuity. Tb^ai^ be 
(ioughl being mostiy in a very tattered condition, be 
^t qnsiouB to i>e able to restofv the^^ to 9 sempvb^ 
molv seemly appearance; and accordingly ^y ffb- 
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Eerring a binder, with whom he had got acqumnted, 
ut his work, soon contrived to make himself a toler- 
able proficient in that craft Having' bought from 
this man several of his eaat-ofi* tools, among others 
" he offered me," says Hutton, " a worn-down press 
for two shillings, which no man could use, and which 
was laid by for the fire. I considered the nature of 
its construction, bought it, and p^d the two shillings. 
I then asked him to &vour me with a hammer and a 
pin, which he brought with half a conquering smile 
and half a sneer. I drove out the garter-pin, which 
being galled prevented the press from working, and 
turned another square, which perfectly cured the 
press. He said in anger, ' if I had known you 
should not have had iL' This proved for forty-two 
years my best binding-press." Soon atler this, too, 
he began to write verse, which was a favourite 
amusement with him to the end of his life. 

At lasl, seeing no prospect of any thing but drudgery 
and poverty in the trade to which he had been brought 
up, he left hia uncle, and took op his residence with 
a sister, who lived in the same town — an admirable 
woman, whose aflection and unwearied cares for bis 
comfort and welfare did much to compensate the 
loss and desertion of hia otlier relatives. Hia great 
ambition now was to be settled in business as a book- 
seller, and he at last detennined to set up in that 
character in the town of Southwell, about fourteen 
miles from Nottingham. Here he accordingly opened 
a shop, with, as he expresses it, about twenty shil- 
lings' worth of trash for all his stock. " I was," 
says he, " ray own jcnner, put up my shelves and 
furniture, and in one day became the most eminent 
bookseller in the place." Being employed, however, 
during the other days of the week in working at 
Nottingham as a bookbinder, he could only give his 
attendance at Southwell on the Saturdays, that being 
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beddes quit^ enough for the literary W9.Dte of th(f 
place. Throughout a very rainy summer, " I set out," 
gays he, " at five every Soturday morquiff, carrUi] 
^ burden of from three pounds freight to thirty, 
pp^ned shop at ten, starved in it all day upon brppd, 
pheese, and half a pint of ^e, took from one tt( elf 
shilling, shut up at four, and by trudging throu^ 
the solitary night and the deep roads five hours 
more, I arrived at Nottinghun by nine ; where J 
always found a mess of milk porridge by the Are, 
prepared by my valuable eister. 

This humble attempt, however, was the be^nniqg 
of his prosperity. Next year he was offer^ about 
t.wo hundred pounds weight of old books, on his note 
of hand, for twenty-seven shillings, by a dissenting 
minister to whom he was known ; and upon this he 
immediately determined to break up his esUhlishment 
at Southwell, and to truisfer himself to Biimingbam. 
Jle did so, and succeeded so well, that by nevpr suf- 
fering bis expenses to exceed five shilhngs a^wesk, 
be found that by the end of the first year he ha4 
wved about twenty pounds. 

This, of pourse, enabled him to extend his busi- 
ness, which be soon made a very valuably one. Birr 
Eaingham was to Hutton what Philadelphia was to 
Frankhn, The first time be had ever seen it vfa^ 
when he entered it ailer running away from his 
uncle's, a wearied and homeless wanderer, with 
scarcely a penny in his pocket, and not a hope in the 
world to trust to. Yet in this place he was destined 
to acquire, some years after, an ample fortune, and 
to take his place among the most honoured of its 
citizens. 

His tiiture success in life was merely the result of 
iotegrity, and reg^ular and persevering industry. Aftei 
having been four or five years }n business, during 
wWh 6a» be htui saved a good deal of nurney, iw 
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married the lady to whom he cotitlnu^ united frtt 
more than forty jears, and in whom he always con- 
sidered that he had found the chief blessing' of his 
Efe. Some of the specuIaUons in which he involved 
himself, now that he had become a monied man, 
were not verj' considerate, atid he was once or twice, 
in this way, reduced tii rather alarming difficulties ; 
but he had a resource, in his renewed industry and 
attention to business, which never foiled to retrieve 
him. Even in following those &ncies which led him 
away from his proper business, he often gave the 
most atiiking evidence of his characteristic activity 
and petsevtitance. While superintending the bilild- 
ing of a house for himself, " up," says he* " at fbUr 
every moming, I set the people to work, watched 
over them, and laboured with them all day, and fre- 
quently charged myself with the meanest and most 
laborious parts of the employment," This was after 
he had been twenty-five years in business. Again, 
having engaged about the same time in fktming, by 
which he lost a good deal of money, he tells us that 
he paid his visits to his farm three or four times a 
rteek, though it was distant four or five miles, always 
on foot ; and having arrived there by five in the 
morning, was back to Birmingham bybreak&si He 
had long before this time, too, shewn his desire fbf 
public employment ; and having been appointed i 
commissioner of the Court of Requests, had distin- 
guished himself greatly by his zealous and able exer- 
tions in the discharge of the duties of that office. 

It was in the midst of all these diversified Occupa- 
tions that Mr. Button conceived the Idea of com- 
mencing author, and actually found tithe for a suc- 
cession of literary performances, such aS Would have 
been accounted credilable to the application of a per- 
son leading a life of uninterrupted leisure. It shews 
vrhat ntty ne accomplished in any circumstancefl, if tt 
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man's heart be in his work. In such a case, th« most 
incessant calls of business, or the most arduous pro- 
fessional duties, are scarcely any interniptioa to the 
prosecution of the fondly cherished enterprise. The 
moments that other avocations leave for it, the fewer 
they are, are only the more precious ; and being bo 
highly valued are, in a corresponding degree, econo- 
mically and profitably used. For it, too, are care- 
liiily gathered and saved all those little fragments of 
time, and opportunities of repose and meditation of 
which the busiest life has many, and which, without 
some such object ready to take them up, are so apt 
to be trifled away and lost As one of our old poets 
expresses it, 

'" A good wit, (hat on (be immorlal shrine 
Of memory engraves a work dmne. 
Abroad, abed, nt board, for ever asea 
To mind bis theme, and on his book still musea." 

Mr. Hutton had been in the habit of sending verges 
occasionally to the magazines, almost from the com- 
mencement of his residence at Birmingham ; but it 
was in the year 1780 that he undertook, for the first 
time, to write a book. This was his celebrated His- 
tory of Birmingham. Upon the composition of this 
work, he tells us he spent nine months. " Fearing 
my ability," says he, " I wrote with dread." The 
mere money he received on this occasion was but a 
scanty remuneration for his labour, all his pnbhsher 
allowed him being forty pounds, together wiUi se- 
venty-five copies of the work. But he was abun- 
dantly rewarded in another way: the enjoyment he 
took in his task itself was exquisite. " Pleased," 
says he, " as a fond parent with this history, as ray 
first literary o&pring, I may be said, while in ma- 
nuscript, to have had the whole by heart Had a line 
been quoted, I could have followed it up through the 
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ch^t«r. frequently, while awake in the night, I 
have repeated it in silence for two or three hours 
together, without adding or misaing a word." In 
referring to another of his works, he tells us, in like 
manner, that " the pen itself has rewarded its own 
labour, for the pleasure of writing is inconceivable." 

The History of Birmingham was published in 
1782, and Hutton was immediately elected a Fellow 
of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. A second 
edition of the work was called for the follomng year, 
and it has ever since maintained a high reputation 
among the class of productions to which it belongs. 
Its author, although nearly sixty years of age when 
this his first publication appeared, lived to add to it 
a long list of other works. Having now fairly made 
his appearance before the wnrld as a literary man, he 
took advantage, with his characteristic activity and 
eagerness, of every opportunity of supporting his new 
character. For instance, having been called to the 
metropolis in 1785, to give his evidence on a trial, he 
converted the incident into the matter of a book, 
which he published soon after his return home, under 
the title of ' A Journey to Loodcn.' In the same 
manner, a few years after, having gone with his 
&mily on a trip to Blackpool, a watering-place in 
Ijancaahire, he wrote and published its history. Of 
his other works, theprincijaJ are his Histories of the 
Court of Requests, and of the Hundred Court of 
Birmingham, his History of the Battle of Bosworth 
Field, his History of Derby, and his Description of 
the Roman Wall. In order the better to prepare 
himself for the composition of this last work, by a 
personal inspection of the celebrated remnant of 
antiquity to which it relates, he performed a jour- 
ney of above six hundred miles, entirely on foot, 
at the age of seventy-eight. Of this journey, which 
occupieil thirty-fire days, his daughter, who accom- 

K 
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ponied him on faorMbacIc, has pld^luhcd k reiy i|ri»- 
mting ftccount 

Another of the worka of lus old age waa a toIuum 
of poeniB. Indeed, Terae-m^ing seetas to have been 
Hk favourite amuHement of his leisure, especialty 
aAer he retired firam business, on reaching his aeTe»< 
tieth year. In 1T9S, we find him lecording twenty- 
six poetical effusions anHHig Uie results trf" his literary 
industry; and, for a loag while, ev«y Buoceeding 
year added its conbibutifHi of the same epeciea of in- 
tellectual produce. Ha used to tag h» rtiyatea wbfU 
taking his daily walks between hia country beusa 
and his ahop in town, which, although now given up 
to die charge of his son, he continued to visit witfa 
nearly as much regularity as ever. Under date of 
1795, he writes, " Walkiug and assisting my s<Mi 
employed the body ; studying and writing, the mind.'' 
Soon ailer this, his wife's health, which had lon^ 
been in a declining state, became alaimiDgly infirm; 
and much of hia time was occupied in bestowing Un 
most affectionate attentions upon the beloved c^M' 
puiion of his life. " My piactKe," says tbe kind- 
faearted old man, " had be«i to rise about five, re- 
lieve the nurse of ^e night by holding the head of 
my dear love in my hand, wiUi the elbow resting oa 
tiie knee. At eight, I walked to business at Bir- 
mingham, where I stayed till four, when I returned. 
I nursed her till eight, amused myself with literary 
pursuits till ten, and then went to rest" Mrs. Hut- 
ton had suffered severely from the alaim into which 
she was thrown by the brutal conduct of the rioters, 
who, in the year 1701, were eo unaccountaUy 
allowed to commit, for several days, every specie* 
of outrage and devastation in the town rf Bir- 
mingham, and by whom her husband's house was 
burned to Uie ground, and his property destroyed, to 
the amsimt of many thousands (tf pooMs, Of IbsM 



AiMdfid |iroceediHg>, m> dMpIy dis^fnc^d bo(h to 
tlM mmd perpetr^ors and to the uBreBist»|' \ooktn- 
•B, Mr, Hutton hsa left us » Muratire^ eloquMit with 
^ignation, and most intereatiiig, from ite graphic 
detaU (^ Btroei^es bow happtty so foreign lo the int' 
proved habits and character of the peop1& Bis 
wiJe nevn- recovered from Iht ahech she received on 
tUa oeeasHOi, driven aa she and her family were from 
Aor home, and literally obliged to By for ^eur ttrea, 
and to imi^ore a ^lt«r from strang^ers, while yet 
dmibtfiil if a shilling revaised to them in the worid 
to pay kr ibe accommodation they craved. 

This singular man died in 1815, at the great 
age rf aiiiety-two. The history of his life, written 
by himself ia the short space of little more than two 
months, while in his aeVMity-fifth year, has been 
given to the world nuce his death by his daughter, 
and is altogether one of the most interesting pieces 
9f autobii^Tsphy eatwit. The literary performaBees 
of UuttOB, like Umbc of F]ru)fclin, (which we shall 
dwell vpoa in a Bucoeeding chapter) clum our ad- 
mintJMt both as having hem produced amidst the in- 
terruptions oi a very bnsy life, uid as being dmoat 
entirely the result of self- education and a aelf- 
aequked tssta for iDtellectual enjoyments. He 
aflMs ua, also, another inslnictive eiunple, in 
addition lo several we have ab««dy quoted, in fffoof 
of how possible it b for a man, even afl« bemg 
ftMnewhat advanced in 1^ to overcoote, to a certun 
Mitcnt at least, the diBadvanla^ea of the moat 
neglected youth. Hutton had, according to hia 
gwn account, reached hia twenty-third year before 
he began to take a liking to books. Yet we 
have seen both how strangly attached he afler 
wards beeame to reading, and what a respectable 
fignre he succeeded hi making as an author ; al- 
tboogb h« may almoat be said not to haYc takes 
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Up hU pen till the period of life at nhich most 
other writers have laid theirs down.- We thus see 
that even the circumstances usually accounted most 
adverse to the attainment of eminence, are all 
surmountable by zeal and perseverance; that ex- 
cellence is, in any position, almost the infeJlible 
result of the determiuation to excel ; and that upon 
a man himself chiefly, and not upon his outward 
fortunes, does it depend whether he make the delights 
of knowledge and philosophy his own, or spend his 
life in mental torpor, and go to his grave without 
having known what it is to enjoy the highest and 
most distinguishing capacities of his nature. 

The name of WUliam Hutton naturally calls to our 
recollection that of Robert Dodblev. Dodsley was 
bom in 1703, at Mansfield, in the county of Not^ 
tingham, only about twenty miles distant from 
Derby, the native place of Hutton. His parents 
were very poor, and his education, consequently, of 
the scantiest description. He was in the first in- 
stance bound apprentice to a stocking-weaver ; but 
after some time he abandoned this employment, and, 
having gone into service, became eventually footman 
to the Honourable Mrs. Lowther. In this situation, 
having addressed a copy of verses to Pc^, he ob- 
tained the notice of that celebrated writer; and, imder 
hia encouragement, was induced to publish by sub- 
scription a volume of poems, to which he gave the 
title of The * Muse in Livery.' It attracted a good 
deal of the public attention, and was followed soon 
after by a satirical comedy, called 'The Toyshop,' 
which Pope was kind enough to read in manuscript, 
and to employ his influence in getting represented. 
Its success was so great that the profits eiUbled the 
author to emei^ from his humble situation, and to 
!iet up as a bookseller in Fall Mall. His difficulties 
were now over, and the way to independence WM be- 
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feM him. By his prodanee and stMdinem he made 
hia busineasiiii course of time, ut estreBaely v&lu^ile 
oae. uid beovne at lut, one of the most emi- 
nutt London publishers of his day. But h# neithw 
forgnt in his prosperity the humble station from 
which he had risen, nor n^lected the cultiva- 
ticMi of tboee powers to which he owed his eleratiou. 
One 4ay, when his triend Pope happened, in con- 
maing with him, (o mention a certain individual 
eeldwated for the good teble he kept, " I knew him 
iwU," said Dodsley, " I was bis servant" With 
tS his attention to business, he found time for lite- 
rature and authorship ; and cmtinued till nearly the 
(dose of his lite to give to the world a succession of 
wwka, ^most all of which enjoyed confflderable 
iwpularity, and some of which may be said to have 
aecured for him a durable name among the writers 
of his country. His collection of maxims, in parti' 
Oldar, eatitled ' The Economy of Humui Life,' is well 
known, and was so highly esteemed on its first 
BppearMice as to be suspected to have proceeded 
from the pen of the celebmted Lord Chesterfield. 
This was long a popular work, not only in Englaad 
but in other coimtries ; so much ho, Ukat there SM 
mumerated about a dosen different trasslations of 
it into the French language alone. Bodsley died 
u 1764, 

The oamee of many other literary booksellers might 
be added, some of them nearly as much self-educated 
men as Button and Dodsley. Mr. John Alhon. who 
fed at an advanced age in 1805,andwaa well known 
aa a politioal and miicellaneoua writer during the 
latter half of die last century, made a considerable 
fortune as a booksellra in London, the grei^r part 
of whiah, howevu-, he lost by an unlucky speculation 
in which he was induced to engage after he had 
Ntind fiaia ImnneaB. He was raiginally a book- 
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seller's apprentice at Liverpool, and had slsospent 
part of his early life at aea. 

Albxanoer Cruden, theauthorof thewell-known 
and valuable Concordance of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, was a bookseller in London, as much dis- 
tinguished for eccentricity as for learning. He 
opened his shop under the Royal Exchange in 1732, 
and it was here that he composed his Concordance. 
The work appeared in 1737, and was dedicated to 
Queen Caroline, who died, however, only a few days 
after receiving the presentation copy. Poor Crudm 
had formed very extravagant expectations from the 
patronage of his royal mistress, and this disappoint* 
m«it was too much for him. He had shewn symp- 
toms of insanity on a former occasion, Mid he wa« 
■tow reduced to such a state that his friends found 
it necessary to send him to a lunatic asylum. 
This interruption did not, however, t«niunate his 
literary career. Having made his escape from his 
place of confinement, he published a vehement re- 
monstrance on the manner in which he had been 
treated ; and at the same time brought an action 
agiUQSt Dr. MoAro and the other persons who had 
been concerned in the afiair, in wtuch, however, he 
was nonsuited. This new inju^ce, ashe conceived 
it to be, gave occasion to several more pamphlets. 
Afler this, he foond employment for some years as a 
corrector of the press — the character inwhich he had 
first appeared in London, and for which he was welt 
fitted by his education and acquirements. Very ac- 
curate editions of several of the Greek and Latin 
classicB appeared at this time, printed under his 
superintendence. But, in the course of a few years, 
his malady returned, and he* whs again placed in 
confinement, on his liberation from which he once 
more . tried his old expedient of prosecuting the 
persons who had presumed to offer him such an 
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indigiuty, laying his dsmagee, on tius occasion, 
at ten tbouaand pounds. Bein^ again unsucceas- 
Ai), he determined, as before, to publish his case 
to the worid; -and according'ly forth cane the state- 
ment, in four successive parts, under the title of 
The ' Adventures of Alexander the Corrector* — a 
name which he now assumed, not, an the reader 
might suppose, in reference to his occupation of in- 
ap^iitor of proof-sheets, but as eipreasive of his 
higher character of censor-general of the public 
mor^s. His fevourite instrument aud chief auxi- 
liary in executing the duties of this officewas a large 
sponge, which he carried constantly about with him 
in his walks through town, for the purpose of obli- 
■ terating all offensive inscriptiona which he observed 
on the walls, especi^y the femous ' No. 45,' the 
mark of the partisans of Wilkes, to whose excesses 
he strenuously opposed himself, both in this way and 
by various admonitory pamphlets. On the publica- 
tkin of the second part of his Adventures, be went 
to present it at court, in the expectation of being 
knighted ; aud soon after offered himself as a can- 
didate to represent the city of London in pailiunenL 
Giving out, too, that he had a commission from 
heaven to preach a general reformation of manners, 
he made the attempt first among the gownsmen at 
Oxford, and then among the prisoners in Newgate ; 
but in both cases with very little effect In the midst 
of these and many other extmvegmices, he both 
brought out a second and greatly enlarged edition of 
his Concordance, and pursued his labours as a cor- 
rector of the press and a febricator of indexes, vrith 
as much steadiness as if his intellect had been per- 
fectly sound ; and doubtless it was so when properly 
exercised. He even managed his worldly albira 
with great pnidence ; and at hb death, which took 
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]d>M mtldenly m 1770, he 1^ b^nd hin oeari* 
dwdsle property io bequests to hia rehtioim. 

Among booksellerB who have been likewiM am 
of letters, we oug^t not to omit the tmines of tbe 
two FANDK.OUCKBS, fothcr Bud aaa, who were both 
■atiTes of Lille, wheis tlie elder cairied on businoss 
dnriBg the early part of last eentuty. He was * 
parson of ray coiwidRBiUe levnng and talent, and 
the avther of a numba' of works on subjects of 
phHosophy, history, and beUes tettres. His son, 
Charles Josepb, settled at Paris in the same line with 
his fetiier, when he was twenty-eight years of a^ 
md eventually became one t^ the moat eminuit 
pablishers of that capital. Beside hanng piojeoted 
and given to the woHd the first coUeetcd edition of 
the works of VcdtMre, and having borne the ehiaf 
part in most of the other great literary cnterpriiea 
undertaken at Paris in his time, he has ma^ hii 
name particuLarly memorable by the establishment ttf 
the Moniteur, the idea of which ia said to have sug- 
gesled itself to him from what he saw during • 
visit to Englaad of the influence of the newspapw 
press, evea at that time. With him also originated 
tht ' Encyclapidie Metbodique,' still in course of pub> 
lication afW the appearauae of above 150 volumes. 
Panckouehe Hved in habits t^ intimacy with ril the 
moat distinguished French wiit«s and men of 
gemus of his time. We find in the published work* 
both of Voltauv and Rousseau, many liters ad* 
dressed to him by those celebrated men. He was 
also the author of a considerable number of wotiut 
among which maybe mentiimed translations of Tano^ 
Ariosto, and Lucretius ; philoso^riiical discouiaes om 
beaaty, pleasure, and pam ; treatises on certain suV 
jeols ciHmeel«d with finanee ; and an est«emed diasor- 
talavn, nateiided to serve as an Introductian to the 
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Natural History of BuSbn, of which he was the 
publisher. Fbebbrick Rothscholtz of Nuremberg', 
who fiourished in the be^^imiiiig of last century, was 
another bookseller who ac(]uired a disdngiiished 
name in the world of literature. The list of his pro- 
ductions is very extended, and many of them dis- 
play ^reat learning;. Among them is one in two 
volumes quarto, entitled, 'A Short Essay towardsi^ 
Ancient and Hodeni History of Booksdters.' 

The history of the art of printing has, in our own 
country at leaist, been chiefly illustrated by the labours 
of writers to whom authorship was only a relaxation 
from the toils of business and active hfe. The 
volumes of tracts on the subject of typography, which 
originally formed part of the Harleian Library, and 
are now in the British Museum, were purchased by 
Lord Oxford from a London bookseller, named John 
Baofohd, who had spent a. great part of his life in 
collecting theni, and had intended to use them as 
materiatjiforaHistory of Printing, for which, in 1709, 
he published proposals in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. Bagford was in early life a shoemaker, but 
contrived aflerwards to establish himself in business 
both as a vender and printer of books. Samuel 
Palmer, the author of a General History of Printing, 
published in 17SS, was also hiniBelf a printer. Joseph 
AuBs, the author of the well known Typographical 
Antiquities, as well as of various other antiquarian 
works, had been originally a plane maker, and carried 
on business as a ship chandler, in Wapping, till his 
death. Mr. William Herbert, who published an 
augmented edition of Ames's work, in three volumes 
quarto, was a map and printseller in London, 
having formeriy carried on business as a hosier. 
To these names we may add that of Mr. Sauuel 
Patbhson, who, having been firet a bookseller, became 
afterwards an auctioneer, and, besides several works 
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nli^klitefat«te,iB known aa the author Af a Icnsed 
asd Talvable oalali^ae of the best booki is all tiie 
Aifiercnt dcpulmaris of study, wtuch appeared in 
1736, entttked, BMiothtoa Univertalu Stier^a. Bat 
we even owe the art of printiiig' itself, in ita diAeort 
farms, cbicdy to paw>iis with whoai litevatHic was 
•ot a pn>feesion, but whose attentioB was neretjr 
attracted to it from the Diidst of other, and, aa is 
sometimes mipposed, tmemijenial piKsuits: Of the 
two indiriduals to whom the inventicH) of the art is 
gesenlly aseribed, the one, John GurraNBaKa, was* 
raenAaBt of Slnsbur^, and the other, John Faust. 
was a goldsmith of Mails. Stereoljpe Printiw was 
tbe iimnfion of WiiiDam Qed, a goldsmith irfEttin* 
bun^h; and we an indebted for tbe more reeeah 
proocss, now so well knewB by the name of litho- 
graphy, to U. SiNsraLDBB, who had spent theearlier 
part of his life aa a strolling actor. 

Most of our readns «e firt^bly fitmiliar with liAio 
WiLTON's ddightfU little wt^TheComplete^Bgler,' 
amoe its simple and natural style, and the nnafifeeted 
beneToleDee and iora of ita author for his sut^t, 
together with its fresh and touching pictures of rural 
lawlBcapes and rural enjoyments, give it many charms 
wen for those who do not care at all for the ^>ort of 
which it more particularly professes to treat WaltoB 
Was during the greaterpart of his life a linendi^MV 
in London, and kept a shop in Fle^stieet Ha 
appears to have recoved only a Ytxj ordinary ednoft- 
tion ; but his love of reading enabled him, even 
white actually engaged in carrying on his btninen, to 
store his mind with a great variety of infonnation, 
and so to fit himself for becoming an able and highly 
interesting writer. The occasion of his first attempt- 
ing authorship was this: — On tbe death of his firiend, 
tin celdirsted Doctor Donne, it was proposed that 
tbe life of that diatinguii^ed poet wd diviiw gh(Hild 
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be written by Sir Henry Wotton ; iind he employed 
WnltoD, as an acquaintance and aident admirer of 
the' deceased, to ctdlect tiie necesiary materials for 
that purpose. Sir Henry, however, died before 
fioishing the work, and there was no one to imder^ 
lake the completion of it but Walton ; wiio having, 
in these circumstances, been induced to ^piy 
himsdf to the task, produced a very interesting piece 
of biography, which was placed at the head of the 
first edition of Donne's Sermons, and has since 
been frequentiy reprinted. At this time he was stffl 
in business ; but a few years after, having attained 
a competent fortune, he letired, and spMit the evening 
of his life chiefly among his firiends in tiie country, 
and in those literary occupations for which the 
success of his first attempt had shewn him he 
was fitted. His next production was a life of Sir 
Henry Wotton; and it was followed by those of 
Ho<^r, George Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson, 
all of which were weQ received by the public, and 
8tm rank among the most esteemed pieces of bio- 
graphy in the language. His ' Complete Angler" ap- 
peared for the first tinie in 1653, and went through 
many editions, even during the lifetime of the. author, 
who died in 1683, at the age of ninety. In his latter 
days he puUisfaed alsoapoeticalwork of considerable 
mnit, entided ' Thealma and Clearchus,' purporting ta 
be written by John Chalkhill, but which has been 
recently suspected, upon reaaons of some plausibitity, 
to have been the production of his own pen. 

miere is ano^er celebrated name wtiich we may 
mention here, although it would be out of place fior 
us to attempt even the most rapid sketdi of the varied 
and eventful history of the person to whom it belongs. 
It is that of Daniel Defoe, ^e immortal author of 
Robinson Crusoe. Defoe was only twenty-one yews 
t)f 1^ when he commenced that career rf bbUmk- 
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ship in which he subsequently shewed Buch extraor- 
dinary fertility ; and was then, and for some time 
aflerwards, engaged in trade, having been first a 
horse-faclor, and nest a maker . of bricks at Tilbury 
Fort He soon, however, relinquished every thing 
else for literature and politics; for which, indeed, his 
temper and talents adapted him much more than for 
business. In the new profession which he had chosen, 
his industry was almost altogether unparalleled, as the 
mere list of his productions may suffice to shew; nor 
does either misfortune, disease, or old age appear to 
have abated his exertions. For a longtime it was the 
&stuon to regard Defoe as merely the unprijicipled 
hireling and vulgar libel-monger of a party; — a re- 
putation for which he was probably not a little in- 
debted to a, heartless hue of Pope^s, whose connec- 
tions happened to unite him most closely with the 
taction in the state to which Defoe was chiefly op- 
posed. It is gratifying to think that public opinion 
is at last be^nning to do justice to one whose wri- 
tings testify him to have been uniformly the honest 
and intrepid advocate of what he deemed to be right, 
without regard to the views or interests of any par^, 
and whom his whole history . demonstrates to have 
never shrunk from any danger or any sacrifice in the 
defence or avowal of his principles. As a man of 
genius, oobodyentitled to express an opinion upon 
such matters can fail to think highly of the uu- ■ 
thor of Robinson Crusoe, which, however, is by no 
means the only one of his productions that evinces 
exttaordinary powers, both of invention and of 
writing. 

We may here also notice the name of another roan 
of genius, Gborqe Ljllo, the author of ' Fatal 
Curiosity,' ' George Baruwell,' and other well-known 
dramatic pieces. Lillo was bom in Londonin 1693, 
and spent his life in business as a jeweller in the 
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dty. Few particulara of his history, however, hare 
come down to ua ; nor do we know any thing of 
the education he received, although there is reason 
to believe that he owed his literary acquirements 
chiefly to his own application and love of reading. 
He is 'recorded to have been attentive to business, 
and to have acquired, as a tradesman, a high cha- 
Tacter for probity, and a competent, if not an abun- 
dant fortune. Yet, although he died at the early age 
of forty-six, he had already produced eight or nine 
dramas, several of them of great power. A few 
Dumths after his death, his character was sketched in 
the following t«rms by his friend Fielding; " He 
had a perfect knowledge of human nature, though 
his contempt of all base means of appUcation, which 
are the necessary steps to great acquaintance, re- 
strained his conversation within vny narrow bounds. 
He had the spirit of an old Roman, joined to the 
innocence of a primitive Christian ; he was content 
with his little state of life, in which his excellent 
temper of mind gave him an happiness beyond the 
power of riches, and it was necessary for his trienda 
to have a sharp insight into his want of their ser- 
» vices, as well as good inclination or abilities to serve 
him. In short, he whs one of the best of men, and 
those who knew himbest'wtU most regret his loss." 
Men circumstanced like Walton, Deibe, and Lillo, 
are well fitted, it may be remarked, to give new 
vigour to the literature of a country, by iniiising into 
it something of what we may call the spirit of the 
living world, when it is waxing feeble under the 
regiznen .of recluse students and dealers in mere 
erudition. . Thdr worlcs are almost sure to bear the 
stamp of originality in conception and manner, 
which is in literature the very principle of lite and 
strength. The point from which they look to their 
subject is.difierent from.tbat which the tneie scholar 
• 
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wo^d BfttUT^y select ; tliek snljcet ttaelf ii proba- 
Uy not one wtuch be would have chosoi ; mnd, kt all 
events, the conceptions it suggests will amalganate 
with differeat associations, and tales altog;ether a dtf- 
ferent shape and character. Erudition, that lAould 
be but the furniture, is too olten made die food, of 
tile mind ; which, under sucfa unfit sustenance, ia apt 
to languish and dry away. A man who tntxes mu^ 
with the world is little liable to have his powen of 
thinking thus destroyed by being crushed under 
Ae worn and cast-off thoughts of his predeceMOn ) 
for his mind cannot fail to be kept awake l^ the stv 
of the living world ^mut him, which will ac^ upon ft 
like a healthy breeze, blowing away all dust and 
rubbish, and keeping its faculties in their proptr tone. 
But if, in addition to tJiis aalutary intercourse, a man 
of true genius shail have been turther expoaed to the 
necessity of acquiiin^his knowledge of literature prin- 
cipally by his own efforts, and of working out hia oarn 
way to (hat mastery over his thoughts and exprca- 
nons which consdtulea the power of writing, it ia 
probable that, whatever may be his deficiencies in 
other respects (which if they were ever so many, 
the possession of true genius will go fiur to eover)* 
his productioBs will have the advantage, in re^iact 
of origiimlity, over those of an equally gified bat 
more r^ulariy educated mind. In the very style 
of the writers we have mentioned, eapeoially of 
the twb firs^ there is a charm of nature, which 
we generdly lo4^ for in vain among Um com- 
positicms of more learned wits. In Defoe's piditisal 
worics, too, there is often all the vigour and d«z- 
terity of a most consummate rfaetorick, THiderad 
only more~ effective by many a racy idiom whidi 
would' [MobaMy have been rejected by a mere rho- 
tnician of the schools. LSlo's tragedies, agaan. 
Ml of power ud pathos, we ualilM Mi]r tUog ^« ia 
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the dramatic literature, either of out owner any other 
country. It seems as if we could tell almost by the 
pousal of them that their author must have been in 
business — that he was a regularl;^ bred tradesman, as 
well Eis a salf-tau^ht poet The humblest and the 
Ug^Mit walks of life ore both favourite regions oi 
poetry; Lillo is the onlypoetof middle life. Hisper- 
S(nutges are merely the ordinary men and women we 
meet with every day, — neither heroes and emperors, 
Bor beggars wid banditti ; and his scenes are mostly 
in streets or on country roads by daylight, and at 
•veuing in domestic parlours. Yet even to common 
ttfe he has communicated not a little of the esoite- 
rorat of poetry. This is true originality ; one of 
tkft feats of genius, to which notJang is impossible. 
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Ahonh self-educated men there are few who claim 
mOTe of OUT admiration than the celebrated Jaheb 
Fehquson, If ever any one was literally his own 
instructor in the very elements of knowledge, it 
was he. Acquisitions that have scarcely in any other 
case, and probably never fay one so young, been made 
wiUiout the assistance eithar of books or a livitig 
teacher, were the discoveries of his solitary and 
almost illiterate boyhood. There are few more inter- 
ssdng nan^tives in any language than the account 
which Ferguson hfanself has given of his earl; 
history. He was bom in iJie year 1710, a few miles 
from the village of Keith, in Ban^hire ; his parents, 
as he tells us, beitig in the humblest condition of 
life (for his father was merely a day-labourer,) but 
religious and honesL It was his father's practice to 
teach his children himself to read and write, as they 
successively reached what he deemed the proper age ; 
but James was too impatient to wait till his r^ular 
turn came. While his father was teaching one of 
hb elder brothers, James was secretly occupied in 
listening to what was going on ; and, as soon as be 
. was left alone, used to get hold of the book and work 
hard in endeavouring to master the lesson which he 
had thus heard gone over. Being ashamed, as he 
says, to let his father know what be was about, he 
was wont to apply to an old woman who Uved in a 
neighbouiing cott^^ to solve hie difficulties. In 
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tUs mj ke Mtainy leannd to raad farferdbly well 
btfbn his &theT had toy ampicioii that be kni^w hie 
laltMS. His fatiMT at last, very imiah to his aurpriae, 
<kteet«d him one day readbBf^ by tumself, and thus 
found out his searet 

When he was about seven or eight yean of age, 
s simple ineideDt oecurred which seems to have 
given his mtnd its first bias to what became irfter- 
wards Ha favourite kind erf" pursuit The roof of the 
•Mtatge havvRg partly Mien ie, hb tather, in order to 
niee it »g»ia, applied to it a beam, resting on a prop 
» the naaner of a lever, and was thus enaUed. with 
fionparative ease, to prodtice what seemed to his 
Mn qnite a stupendous tSecL The cireunBtaacc 
•et •«- young pliilosopher thinkhig; and, after a 
while, it struck him that his Esther in using the bean 
bad q>^ed his strength to its extremity, and thib 
he immediatdy eoncluded, was probably an impo^ 
tant eircumstanee in the matter. He proceeded to 
vwify his notion by experimoit; and havng made 
several levers, which be called ban, somi not only 
found that he was right in his conjeeture, as to the 
iraportanca of applying the moving force at the point 
mst distant from theiiilcnim, but discovered titerulc 
or law of the machine, namely, ttmt the efieet of any 
feiB or waight made to bear lipon it is always ei- 
aetly proportioned to the distance of the p<Mnt on 
which it rests firom the Ailcrum. " I then," says he^ 
'*' thought HM it was a great {Mty that by means of 
this bar. a wdg^ -could be rused but a very little 
way. On this, I soon imagined that by pulhag 
NtiiBd a wheel, (he weight might be raised to any 
tieight, by tying a rope to the weight, and winding 
the Fope round the axle of the wheel ; and that the 
power gaiaed must be Just aa great aa the wheel waa 
bvoadw thw the «da waetUck; pad feond i$ to be 
fraeay m, l^ btging m» wii^ ta a rape pM 
■ 8 
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round tbe whed, and Bootlm to the rope thikt coiled 
igund tbe ule." The child had thus, it will be ob- 
aerved, actually diBoorered two of the most important 
dementary truths in mechanics — the lever, and tbe 
wheel and axle ; he afterwards bit upon others ; and, 
^ the while, he had not only possessed neither book 
nor teacher to assist him, but was without any otixtx 
tools, than a simple turning lathe of his father's, and 
B little knife wherewith to fashion his blocks and 
wheel^ and the other contrivances he needed for his 
experiments. AAer having made his discoveries, 
however, be nest, he tells us, proceeded to write an 
account of them ; thinking; his little work, which con- 
tained sketches of the different machines drawn with 
a pen, to be the first beatise ever composed of the 
sort When, some time after, a gentleman shewed 
tum the whole in a printed book, idthough he found 
that he had been anticipated in his inventions, he 
was much pleased, as he was well entitled to be, on 
thus poceiving that his unaided geuus had already 
carried him so far into what was acknowledged to 
be the region of true philosophy. 

.It is a ludicrous Uunder Utat the French astro- 
nomer, Lalande, makes, in speaking of Ferguson, 
when he designates him, as " Berger au Rot iAn- 
gletem en Ecome;" the King of England's Shef 
herd for Scotland. He had no claim to this pomp- 
ous title ; but it is true that be spent some of Ids 
early years as a keeper of abeep, though in tbe 
emjdoyment not of Uie state, but of a MnaD Earner 
in tiie ne^hbourhood of his native place. He was 
sent to this occupation, he tells us, as being of weak 
body ; and while his flock was feeding around him, 
'he used to busy himself in making models of mtUs, 
spinning wheels, &c during the day, and in studying 
tbt stars at night, like his predecessors of ClMldea. 
When a little older he went into the service of another 



hrmar, a ivspectable tnan called JTninea Glash'aiu 
ifiiose name well deserves to be remembered. After 
tbe labours of the day, young Fei^son used to go 
at nigbt to the fields, wHh a blanket Sibout bin and a 
lights! candle, and there, laying; himself down on his 
back, pursued for long' hours, his observations on the 
heavenly bodies. " I used to stretch," says he, " a 
thread with small beads on it, at anns-length, be- 
tween my eye and the slars ; sliding the beads upon 
it, till they hid such and such stars from my eye, in 
order to take thai apparent distances from one 
(mother; and then laying the thread down on a 
paper, I marked the stars thereon by the beads." 
" My master," be adds, " at first laughed at me; 
but when I explained my meaning to him, he encou- 
raged me to go on ; and, that I might make fair 
copies in the day time of what I bad done in the 
nigbt, he often worked for me himself. I shall 
always have a respect for the memory of that man." 
Having been employed by his master to carry a mes- 
sage to Hr. Gilchrist, the minister of Keith, he took 
with him the drawings he had been making, and 
shewed them to that gentleman. Mr. GUchrist upon 
this put a map into his hands, and having supplied 
him with compasses, ruler, pene, ink, and paper, 
desired hi(n to take it home with him, and bring 
hack a «opy of it ' " For this pleasant employment, 
tKjB he, " my master gave me more time than I 
could reasonably expect ; and often took the thresh- 
ing flail out of my hands, and worked himself, while 
I eat by him in the bam, busy with my compasses, 
ruler, and pen." This is a beautiftil, we may wdl 
say, and even a tonching picture — the good man so 
generously appreciating the worth of knowledge and 
genius, that, although the master, he volantkiily 
exchanges situations with his servant, and insists 
upon doing the woitc that must be done, trimsdf, in 
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aritt that the latter may giva hh iB«re praeivaa 
ttlaHts li> thflir moraappropri m te Tdcation. Wekaow 
■rat that there is on reaord mi a«t of hoinage to 
jclenee and teaming more hoaonraUe tO' the autliOr, 

HaTuif finirited his map, Ferguaon tairied it 
to Mr. Gilchrist's, wnd tiwra he met Mr. Orsjit of 
AchoySMney, who offered to take him into his house, 
and make his butkr gire him lesaoss. " I told 
Bqnin Onoit," says be, " that I sboald rejoioe to be 
«t hit house, as aeon as the time wm txforei fat 
which I was engaged with my pnsent master. He 
very politely o6erei to pot one in my place, but dm 
I declined." When ttn pealed in question arrived, 
Meordingly, be went to Mr. Oranf s, being aow in 
bit twentieth yeftr. Hare he feimd both a good 
friend end a Tery extraordhiwy man, in Centley tiw 
bwLer, who had first fixcxi Ins attention, by a aua-^ial 
whiah he happened to be engaged in pshiting on the 
viUage aeho^ense, aa Fo^uson was passing akmg 
the roiid, on his sceond vbit to Mr. GKIchriat Dia]- 
iog, boWercF, was nnly one of the many accampHrii- 
DMBts of this Icnraed bvtler, who Fo-guson asauree 
■a w«B pR^oundly coUTenant both with arithmede 
tad matiiematioB, played on every known musical in- 
•teument except the harp, understood Iiatin, French, 
•Ad Greek, and coidd let blood and prescribe tev 
diseaaes. These nmltifarioaa aClainments, be owed, 
W6 an tirid, wHirely to bimsetf and to nature ; on 
whicb account, Ferguson deeignatea him " God 
Almighty's sdii^." 

IVom this person Ferguson reeeired instractioni 
in PewnaJ FraetionB and Algebra, having already 
nade himself gaaster of Vidgar Aiithmetic, by the 
MaistMiec of bo<riiB. Just ae he waa about, however, 
ta bagin Geamelrjr, Cantley left Ua place for another 
im the tttablialinwat of the Eari of Fife, and Us 
ptipU IbtHHipoB dMtmi»ed to ntani h««e io Mi 
Atther. 
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Confiey, oa'p&rtiiig witii him, hod mnde hiin a 
present of a copy of Gordon's Geographical Gnmm&r. 
The book contains a deacription of on artificial globe, 
which is not, however, illustrated by any figure. 
NevertbelesE, " from this description," says Fer- 
guson, " I made a globe in three weeks at my 
fether's, having turned the ball thereof out of a 
piece of wood ; which ball I covered with paper, 
and delineated a map of the world upon it ; made 
the meridian ring and horizon of wood, covered them 
with paper, and graduated them ; and was happy to 
find that by my globe (which was the first I ever 
saw) I could solve the problems." 

For some time after this, he was very unfortunate. 
Finding that it would not do to remain idle at home, 
he engaged in the service of a miUer in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, feeling probably that he could trust 
to the honesty and capacity of his servant, soon 
began to spend all his own time in the alehouse, and 
to leave poor Fei^son at home, not only with every 
thing to do, but with very frequently nothing to eet, 
A little oatmeal, mixed with cold water, was often, 
he tells us, all he was allowed. Yet in this situation 
he remained a year, and then returned to his father's, 
very much the weaker for his fasting. His next 
master was a Dr. Young, who having induced him 
to enter his service by a promise to instruct him in 
medicine, not only broke his engagement as to this 
point, but used him in other respects so tyrannically, 
that, although engaged for half a year, he found he 
could not remain beyond the first quarter, at the ex- 
piration of which, accordingly, he came away vrithout 
receiving any wages, having " wrought for the last 
fortnight," aaya he, " as much as possible with one 
hand and arm, when I could not liil the other from 
my side." This was in consequence of a severe hurt 
jie had reoeived, which the Doctw was too busy to 
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look to, and b; whic^ he ma eonfised to bia bad for 
two months after his return home. 

Rednced as he waa, howerar, by eihausUoa and 
aatu^ pun, he could not be idle. " In ardet," aaya 
ha, " to amuse myself m this low statci, I made a 
wooden clock, the frame of whuA waa also of wood, 
and it kept time pretty well. The bell on which tha 
hammer struck the hours was the neck of a broken 
bottle." A diort time after this, when he had reco- 
vered his health, he gme a still mont extraordinary 
proof (^ his ingttiuitj, and the ftrtility of his re- 
Bowccs for mechaucal iuTcalJon, by actually Con* 
structing a timepiece, or watch, moved by a spring. 
But we must allow him to give the history OT this 
matter in bis own words i — 

" Having then," he says, " no idea how any tune- 
piaee could go but by a weight and a line, I won* 
dered how a watch could go in all poMtitms ; and 
was eorry that I bad never thou^t of asking Mr, 
Caotley, who could very easily have informed me. 
But happcoing one day to see a gentleman ride by 
my father's house (which was doae by a public road), 
I asked him what o'clock it then was ? He looked 
at his watch, and told mo. As he did that with so 
much good-nature. I begged of him to shew me the 
inside e£ lus watch ; and though he was an entire 
stranger, be immediately opened the wateh, and put 
it into my hands. I saw the spring bos, with part 
of the clujn round it ; and ask«d hm what it was 
that made the box turn round? He t^ me that it 
was turned round by a stoel s|»ring within it Having 
then never seen any other spring than that of my 
bther's g^un-lock, I asked how a spring within a box 
could turn the box so oilen round as to wind all the 
cbi^ i^u it P He answered, that the spring was 
long and thin ; that one end of it was foatsned to 
Uie am of tbs boi. «ad (be oltwr end t« the buida 



ef th6 txn ; that tbt uie wu fixed, anA the box wu 
looM upon H. I b^ him that T did not yet thorougfal; 
uDderetand the matter. * Well, my tad,' says he, 
' take a long, thin pieee of whdebone ; hcjd oae end 
of it &«t b^ween your finger and thumb, and wind 
it round your finge* ; ft will then endeavour to un- 
wind itself; and if yoii fix the other end of it to the 
in^e of a small hoop, and leave it to itself, it will 
torn the hoop round and round, and wind up a tJiread 
Ued to the outside of the hoop.' I tiianked the gen- 
Uem^, aad told him that I understood the thing 
very well. I then tried to make a watdi with wooden 
wheels, and made the spring of whalebone; but fbnnd 
that I could not make the irtieel go wh^ the balance 
was put on, because the teeth of the wheels were 
rather too weak to bear the force of a spring sufficient 
to move tiie balance ; although the wheels would ran 
fest enough when the balance was taken off. I tn- 
eloeed the whole in a wooden case, very little bigger 
tiian a breakbst tea-cup ; but a dumsy neighbour 
one day looking at my watch, happened to let it Ml, 
Kid turning haitily about to pick it up^ a(4 his foot 
npou it, and crushed it alt to pieces; which so pro- 
voked my Ihther, that he was dmost ready to beat 
the nmn, and discouraged me so much, that I never 
attempted to make such anotlier machine again, espe- 
cially as I was thoroughly convinced I could never 
make one that would be of any real use." 

What a vivid picture is this of an ingenuous mind 
thirsting for knowledge ! and who is there, loo, that 
does not envy the pleasure that must have be^i ftit by 
the courteous and int^gent stmoger by whom tba 
young mechanician was carried over his first great dif- . 
ficulty, if he ever chanced to learn how greatly his un- 
known (juestioner had profited trom their bnef inter- 
view ! That stranger might probeJily have read tht 
above narrative, u given to tin wwld by Fttffm/Ut 
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after the talents -wiach this little incidait prebaU; oon- 
tributed tu develope had raised him Irom his obscurity 
to a distinguished place among' the philosophers of 
his a^ ; and if he did know this, he must have felt that 
encouragement in well-doing which a benevolent man. 
may ahrays gather, either from the positive efiecta of 
acts of kindness upon others, or their influence upon 
his own heart. Civility, charity, generosity, may 
sometimes meet an ill return, but one person mutt 
be benefited by their exercise ; the kind heart has it» 
own abundant reward, whatever be the gratitude of 
others. The case of Ferguson shews that the seed 
does not always fall on stony ground. It may appear 
somewhat absurd to dwell upon the benefit of m 
slight civility which cost, at most, but a few miout«9 
of attention ; but it is really important that those who 
are easy in the world — who have all the advantages of 
wealth and knowledge at their command — should feti 
of how much value is the slightest encouragement and 
assistance to those who are toiling up the steep of emu- 
lation. Too often ** Uie scoff of pride" is superadded 
to the " bar of poverty ;" and thus it is that many a 
one of the best talents and the most generous feelings 

" Hti saolc into tho gtvit uopitied tad ankoowii," 
because the wealthy and powerful have never under- 
stood (he value of a hoping hand to him who isi 
struggling with fortune. 

Ferguson's attention having thus been turned bv 
the mechanism of time-pieces, he now began to do a 
little business in the neighbourhood as a cleaner of 
clocks, by which he made some money. He was in- 
vited also to take up his residence in the house of 
Sir James Dunbar, of Dum, to whom he seems to 
have made himself useful by various little services 
for which his ingenuity fitted him. Among other 
tilings he converted two round stones upon the .gate- 
way, into B pair of stationary globes, by paintiiig k 
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map of the earUi upon one, and a map of the heavens 
upon the oUier, " The poles of tiie painted globes," 
he informs us, " stood towaJrds the poles of the hea- 
TeuH ; on each the twenty-four hours were placed 
aiound the equinoctial, so as to shew the time of the 
day when the sun shone out, by the boundary where 
tlie half of the globe at any time enlightened by the 
sun was parted from the other half in the shade ; the 
enlightened parts of the terrestrial globe answering 
to the like enlightened parte of the earth at all timeb 
So that, whenever the sun shone on the globe, one 
might see to what places the sun was then rising, to 
what places it was setting, and all the places where 
it was then day or night throughout the earth." 
Having been introduced to Sir James's sister. Lady 
Dipple, he was induced at her suggestion to attempt 
the drawing of patterns for ladies' dresses, in which 
he soon became quite an adept " On this," says he, 
" I was sent for by other ladies in" the country, and 
began to thinic myself growing very rich by the 
money I got for such drawings ; out of which I 
had the pleasure of occasionally supplying the wants 
of my poor father." He still continued, however, his 
astronomical studies, making observations on the 
stars, as usual, with his beaded threads, and delineat' 
ing on paper the apparent psiha of the planets as thus 
ascertained. So excited would he become while thus 
engaged, that he often conceived, he says, that he 
saw the ecliptic lying like a broad highway across the 
firmament, and the planets making their way in 
" paths like the narrow ruts made by cart-wheels, 
sometimes on one side of a plane road, and some- 
times on the other, crossing the road at small angles, 
but never going far from either side of it." 

He now began also to copy pictures and prints 
with pen and ink ; and having gone to reside with 
Mr, Burd, of Auchmeddan, Lady Dipple's son-in-. 
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Isw, wbeK he e^oyed access to a tolenUy vnB- 
Btocked Ut»-ary, he made his first attempt at taldn^ 
likenesses from the life, in a portrait wliicli he drew « 
that gentleman ; " and I found," says he, " it waa 
much easier to draw from tlie life than from any ^- 
tttre whatever, as nature was more striking than any 
imitation of it," His success in this new profeMiMi 
struck his country patrons as so remarkable, that titey 
determined upon carrjin^ him to Edinburgh), in order 
tltat he mi^t be n;gvlai-ly instructed in those partt 
of the art of which he was still ignorant. Lady Dlppte 
Kberally agreeing to allow him to Hre in her home 
for two years. But when he came to that city he 
could find no punter who would consent to take him 
as an apprentice without a premium — a circumstance 
which Ills aanguioe friends had not counted upon. 
In this extremity, not knowing what to do, he was 
advised, by the Reverend Dr. Keith, to trust to Ms own 
genius, and to commence the practice of his intended 
profession without waiting for any other instruction 
than what he had already peceived from nature. It 
was certainly a hold counsd ; but Ferguson, having 
in truth no other resource, followed it, and succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations, in a very 
short time making so much tnc»iey as to «9iaUe him 
not only to defray his own expenses, birt to gratify 
his kind heart by contributing largely to the support 
of his now aged parents. He followed tills business 
for twenty-six years. 

Yet he does not appear to have ever given his heart 
to painting, and notwithstanding his success, be even 
made various attempts to escape from it as a pro" 
feasion altogether. When he bad been only about 
two years in Edhiburgh, he was seized with so vio- 
lent a passion fbr the study, or at least the practice, 
of medicine, that he actually returned to his fttber's, 
csnying with him with a quantity of ^Ils, platteis. 



«ad other prapantioaB, with the intention of setting 
'np H tb* /Gsculapius of the village. But it would 
not do. Of those who took his medicines very few 
paid him for tDeni, aod still fewer, he acknowledges, 
wsra benefited hy them. 9o he applied again to his 

Cil; but, instead of returning immediately to Edin- 
_h, fixed his residence for a ftw months at Inver- 
ness. Here he employed bis leisure in pursuing his 
old and tavourite study of astronomy] and having dis- 
covered by himself the cause of eclipses,' drew up a 
■cheme for shewing the motious and places of the 
sun and moon in the ecliptic on each day of the year, 
perpetually. This he transmitted to the celebrated 
'Maclaurio, who found it to be very nearly correct, 
and was so much pleased with it that be had it 
engraved. It sold very well, and Ferguson was 
induced once more to return to Edinburgh. He 
bad now a lealous patron in Maclaurin, and one ex- 
tremely disposed to assist him in his philosophical 
studies. One day Ferguson having a^d the Pro- 
Ceasor to shew him his Orrery, the latter immediately 
complied with his request, in so far as to exhibit to 
bim the outward movements of the machine, but would 
not venture to (men it in orderto get at the wheel- 
work, which he bad never himself inspected, being 
alrtud that he should not be able to put it to rights 
again if be should chance to displace any part of it. 
Fognaon, however, bad seen enough to set his inge- 
nious and contriving mind to work ; and in a short 
time be succeeded in finishing an Orrery of his own, 
and had the honour of reading a lecture ^n it to 
Maclaurin's pupils. He some time afier made another 
of ivory (his first had been of wood) ; and in the course 
of his life be constructed, be tells us, six more, all 
unlike each other. 

His mind was now becoming every day more 
attaebed to pbilgsopbical pumutf ; and, quite Uni, 
T it 
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KB he says, of drawing pictures, in which he never 
Btrore to excel, he reBolved to go to London^ in the 
hope of finding employment as a teacher of mechanics 
and astronomy. H&vingwrittenout a proof of a new 
aatronomicaltruth which had occurred to him, namely, 
that the moon must move always in a path concave 
to the sun, he shewed his proposition and its demon* 
stration to Mr. Folkes, the President of the Royal 
Society, who thereupon took him the same even- 
■ng to the meeting of that learned body. This 
had the eflect of bringing him immediately into 
notice. He soon after published his first work, 
* A Dissertation on the Phraomena of the Harvest 
Moon,' with the description of a new Orrery, having 
only four wheels. Of this work he says, with his 
characteristic modesty, " Having never had a gram- 
inatical education, nor time to study the rules of 
just compogilJon, I ackuowtedge that I was afraid to 
put it to the press ; and for the same cause, I ought 
to have the same fears still." It was, however, well 
rrceived by the public; and ita ingenious author 
afterwards followed it up by various other produc- 
tions, most of which became very popular. In 1748 
he began to give public lectures on his favourite 
subjects, which were numerously and fashionably 
attended, his late Majesty George IIL, who was 
then a boy, being occasionally among his auditors 
He had till now continued to work at his old profession 
of a portrait {^nter; but about this time he at last 
bade it a final ferewell, having secured another, and, 
in his^timstion, a much more agree^le means of 
providing a subsistence for himself and his family. 
Soon aller the accession of George III., a pension of 
fifty pounds per annum was bestowed upon him from 
the privy purse. In 1763 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society- the usual fees being remitted, 
as bad been donein the cases of Newton and Hiomas 
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SimfMOB. H« died in 1776, having for maaj ynn 
ntjayAd « diatiBguisbed r«pttUti«« both ftt home and 
•broftd ; for serenl of bis works had been trwiBloted 
unto forelKD languages, and were admired throughout 
EuTDpe for the implicit; and ingenuity of their elu- . 
cidations. Of his Dialogoes on Astronomy, Madame 
de OenHs says, " This book is written with bo much 
eleamesB, that a child of ten years old may understand 
it perfectly from one end la t^ other." 

The faculties of distinct apprehension and lumi- 
nous cXpoeiti<Hi belonged, indeed, to Ferguson 
in a [H«-eHiiDent degree. He doubtlese owed 
Ua superiority here in » great measure to the 
peeuliN' manner in which he had been obliged 
to aoquwe his knowledge. Noting thai he had 
Itarned had been set him as a task. He had 
applied himself to whatever subject of study en- 
gaged his alten^n, simply from the desire and 
with the view of understanding it All that he knew, 
therefi^re, he knew tiwroughly, a»d not by rote 
merely, as many things ue learned by those who 
hare bo hi^wr object than to master the task of the 
day. On the other hand, as has often happened in 
the case of eelf-edocated men, the want of a regular 
director (^ his studies had left him ignorant of many 
departments of knowledge In which, had he been 
iatrodueed to them, he was p^ably admiriA)ly 
ad^>ted to distinguish himtelf, and from which he 
might have drawn, at aH events, the most valuaUa 
aasistaneaintiieproscculianof his fovourite investiga- 
tMna. Ilnu, familiar as he waa with the phenomena irf 
astronomy and tin i^actical parts of meehanics, and 
admii^le as was his ingenuity in nw^anical inv«>- 
ti(», be low* nothing, or next to nothing, either ol 
alM^aet mathematics OT of the higher parts ^ algebra, 
H« rensined, in Uiis way, to the and oi his life, 
rathar aelererfmpiric, to uee the term in iu origiiid^ 
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and more honourable si^iflcelion, us meaning a 
practical and experimenting philosopher, than a man 
of science. This was more peculiarly the sort of 
peril to which gelf.«ducated men were exposed in 
Ferguson's day, when books of any kind were 
comparatively scarce, and good elementary works 
scarcely existed on any subject Much h^s since 
been done, and is now doing, to supply tiiat great 
desideratum ; and even alroidy, in many depart- 
ments, the man who can merdy read is provided with 
the means of instructing' himself both at httle es- 
pense, and with a facility and completeness such as 
a century, or even half a century ago, were alt(^;ether 
out of the question. Not a little, however, stjil remains 
to be accomplished before the good work can be con- 
sidered as finished ; nor, indeed, is it the nature of it 
ever to be finished, seangthat, even if we should have 
perfectly arranged and systematized all our present 
knowledge, time must be constantly adding to our 
possessions here, and opening new worlds for philo- 
sophy to explore and conquer. 

It was, as has been stated, the acddent of the roof 
of his fftther's cott^e coming down, while he was » 
child, that first turned Ferguson's attention to me-' 
chanical contrivance. Such are the chances which 
often develope genius, and probably even give 
it in part its direction and peculiar character. The 
late eminent engineer, John Renme, used to trace 
his first notions in regard to the powers of ma- 
chinery, to his having been obliged, when a boy, 
in consequence of. the breaking down of a bridge, to 
go one winter every morning to school by a circuitous 
road, which carried him past a place where a thrash- 
ing machine was generally at work. Perhaps, had 
it not been for this casualty, he might have adopted 
another profession than the one in which he so much 
distinguished himself. It was the appearance of 
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the celebrated comet of 1744 which first attracted 
the imBf^inaUon of Jjalande, then a boy of twelve 
years of Bg%, to astronomy. The great JjIUnsvb 
was probably made a botaniat, by the circumstance 
of his &ther havini^ a few rather uncommon plants 
in his garden. Uarrison is said to have been 
originaUy inspired with the idea of devoting him- 
self to the constructing of marine time-pieces, by 
his residence in view of the sea. It was a voyage in 
the Mediterranean which first gave to Veknet his 
enthusiasm for marine painting. Other great paint- 
ers have probably been indebted to stilt slighter 
circumstances, for their first introduction to the 
art. Claude Lorraine derived his taste for de- 
e^ from frequenting the workshop of his brother, 
who was a wood engraver. The elder CARAVftuoio, 
PoUdoro Caldara, was bom of poor parents, at 
the town in the north of It^y from which he takes 
his common designation; and having, when a yonng 
man, wandered as tar as Rome in search of work, 
was at last engaged to carry mortar for the fresco 
painters, who were then employed in decorating the 
Vatican, which humble occupation giving him the 
opportunity of observing the operations of these 
artists, first inspired him with the ambition of becom- 
ing himself a painter. The commencement of the 
history of Michael Angelo Caravaggio is not very 
different. He, as his name denotes, was a native 
of the same place as Polidoro, though he flourished 
more than half a century later, and he is recorded 
to have had his love of the art first awakened by 
being, when a boy, employed by his father, who 
was a mason, to mix plaster for some fVesco- 
p^ters at Milan. Another Italian painter. Cave- 
dome, owed his introduction to his profession to the 
accident of having been received, after he had been 
turned out of doors by his lather, into the serrke of 
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» gentleman wbo bapftcncd to poasass r good solk^ 
tion of picturei, which he began by copying in iA 
with a pea Jihi> Tasbib, the cekbrated modelltf 
And maker of paste gems, commeoced Ufe u a gtenv- 
muon in Glwgow, and was first prompted to wpk« 
to something beyond this humble occupation by 
havmg gone by chance oa a holyday to see the pamt' 
jugB in the aculemy for instroctioD in the 6ne art«, 
established in that city bj Meaarsi Robert and An- 
drew Foulis, tlie printers. Having obtuned admM- 
sion to the academy as a pupil, be wrought at his 
original trade to maintain himself, until he bad ae* 
quired a knowledge of drawing. Taaaie bcewd* 
eventually the moat distinguished artist in his ]iw 
in £urope ; and cu'ried, indeed, the art its^ wbioll 
he practised, to a degree of perfection that before hit 
time had not been approached. A deseriptiie cat»- 
logut of his pastes, whidi at the time of his death, ia 
1799, amounted to twwty thousaod, haji been pub- 
liahed in two quarto volumee, and amoag them ate 
enumerated imitations or rather fae-timiiin, of all 
the more celebrated gems, ancient and modemt 
known to be in existence. 

The youlhful CH&nEaTON's lasteforUie study <tf 
English antiquities is said to have been first excited 
by the accidental circumstance of a quantity of aociuit 
parchment manuscripts havuig &Ilea into his hands, 
which had been taken by his father, who kept ft 
school, from an old chest in the church of St. Mary 
RedcliSe, at Bristol, to make covers for the writing- 
books used by his scholara. If he had never seen 
these parchments, how di&rent might have been 
the history of that gifl«d but ill-fafed boy ! Qeorss 
Edwabob, the natij^ist, and author of the ajJ e adid 
boolc «iUtled the ' History of Birds,' was ift tb4 
first instance apprenticed to a I,ia»don merchaatj 
hui ttw accident of a bed-room being asaigud tobiw 
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which contained a collection of books that had been 
left by & former lodger of his master's, gradually 
formed in him so strong an attachment to study, and 
especially to natural history, to which many of'the 
volumes related (their original possessor having been 
a medical gentleman,) that he resolved to give up 
commerce, and to dedicate his life to literature and 
science. The late eminent French botanist, Villars, 
in like manner, after having set out in lift as a far- 
mer, suddenly became enamoured of naturftl science, 
from lookmg into an old-work on medicine which he 
chanced to find at a house where he was staying. 

The JFVench dramatist, Joly, was the son of a 
keeper of a coffee-house in Paris, where a sort of 
literary cluh was wont to meet. One evening a tale 
of Madame de Murat's was the subject of their con- 
Teraation ; and the warm encomiums they united in 
bestowing upon it arrested in an extraordinary degree 
the attention of Joly. As soon as the club broke 
np he retired to bis bedroom, spent the night in 
writing, and, before morning, had contrived the plan 
of a drama in verse, and advanced a considerable 
way in its composition. A few days more enabled 
him to complete bis work ; which, to the astonish- 
ment of his father's literary guests, he put into 
their hands at their next meeting, requesting their 
opinion of it. The proposal of having the per- 
formance read excited at first only the merriment of 
the assembled critics ; but its merits were soon felt 
and acknowledge ; and, when it had been heard to 
the end, there was only one opinion as to the cer- 
tainty of its success, if it should be represented on 
the stage. Accordingly, the piece, entitled a ' School 
for Lovers,' in three acts, was brought out, and re- 
ceived with great applause. Joly now gave himself 
up to literature; but, althou^ he afterwards produced 
several other dramatic compositions, it is remarked 
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that «c«Tcely any of them cquaUed his fint p 
uice. l^e late French orientalUt, JoVBDtitt, waa 
originally intended for the law, and had be«n plaesd 
with a notary, when, in the yew lB05,the admiiatioB 
be hewd bestowed upon AiiquKil Du Pbnon, then 
Bcwty dead, who had in hia youth enlisted as a pri> 
TEte soldier in a corps gnmg to India, in order that 
he might enjoy an opportunity trf' studying the castcm 
]wgUBg«B, kindled in him an iiresistiUe paaaioD to 
daVote himself to similar pursuits. Jourdain was at 
this time only serenteen yean of age, and died wlies 
just thirty. Tet in that short interval he had aixjuirad 
ft distinguished name as an oriental scholar, and had 
given to the world a variety of able works ; «moB|f 
which may be especially mcnlioiied a -rery learsod 
atatistical account of Persia, in five volumes, whtdi 
appeared when the author was only in his twoBty 
sixth year. 

We will mention only a very few oiiuT instancM 
of the manner in which acddeotal, and apparently 
tririal, occurrences have s(»netimes operated in ex- 
citing latent genius. The Italiaa' sculptor Bahoi* 
mLLi, whose name has been mentioned in a foroMr 
eh^>ter, is said to have been first led to turn his 
thoughts to the art of statuary, hj a great Ml of 
■now, which happened when be was a boy at hja 
native city of Florence. He &shioncd a statue ef 
the snow, which was conceived to give a striking in- 
dicatioB of his talent for modelling. The late ami- 
uent English engraver, Richaho E^aLox, is retorted 
to have been originally inspired with a taste for tbe 
ait of design, by seeing the wnaments on the Lord 
Mayor's state coach, which happened to have 
been painted by the elegant pencil of Cipriani 
Another of our countrymen, highly distingtiirited 
as an engraver of scientific subjects, the 1^ iSr. 
LowaT, was induced to embrace tin prof«8«i>a i« 
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wtueh he aftenreids acquived so much celebrity, by 
the accidental inspectioii, when he was about fifteen 
yean of age, of a portfolio of prints by WooUet, 
another of ouf eminent engravers. Thus, too, the 
famoua German printer, Breitkotf, the inventor of 
moveable types for printing music, and of many other 
improvements in typography and letter-foundhig, 
was first inspired with a liking for his profession, 
which he had originally embraced on compulsion, by 
falHng in with a work of Albert Durer, in which the 
sh^>es of the letters are deduced from mathematical 
principles. 

The celebrated Bcknard Palisst, to whom France 
was inddDted, in the sixteenth century, for the intro- 
doetion of the manufieture of enamelled pottery, 
had his attention first attracted to the art, his im- 
prorements in which form to this time the glory of 
his name among his countrymen, by having one day 
BMn by chance a beautiful enamelled cop, which had 
been brought from Italy. He was then struggling 
to support his &mj|y by his attempts in the art of 
painting, in which he was self-taught ; and it im- 
mediately occurred to him that, if he could discover 
the secret of making these cups, his toils and diffi- 
cnities woukl be at an end. From that moment his 
whole thoughts were directed to this object; and in 
one of his works he has himself g^ven us such an 
aeeount of the unconquerable zeal with which he 
prosecoted his experiments, as it is impossible to 
read without the deepest interest For some time he 
had little or nothing to expend upon the pursuit 
which he had so much at heart ; but at last he hap- 
pened to receive a considerable sum of money for a 
work which he had finished, and this enabled him 
to commence his researches. He spent the whole of 
Us money, however, without meeting with any suc- 
cess, and he was oow poora than ever. Tet it was 
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in yain that his wife and his friends besought him to 
relinquish what they deemed his chimerical and ruin' 
ous project. He borrowed more money, with which 
he repeated his experiments ; and, when he had no 
more fuel wherewith to feed his furnaces, he cut 
down his chairs and tables for that puqwse. Still 
his success was inconsiderable. He was now actU' 
ally obliged to give a person, who had assisted hira, 
part of his clothes by way of remuneration, having 
nothing' else lefl ; and, with his wife and children 
starring before his eyes, and by their appearance 
silently Teproaching him as the cause of their suSer- 
ings, he was at heart miserable enough. But he nei- 
ther despaired, nor suffered his friends to know what 
he felt; preserving, in the midst of all his misery, a 
gay demeanour, and losing nu opportunity of renew- 
ing his pursuit of the object which he all the while 
felt contideat he should one day accomplish. And 
at last, eSter sixteen years of persevering exertion, 
his efforts were crowned with complete success, and 
hb fortune was made. PalJssy was, in all, respects, 
o^e of the tnost extraordinary men of his time ; in 
his moral character displaying a high-mindedness 
and conunanding energy altogether in harmony with 
the reach and originality of conception by which his 
understanding was distinguished. Although a Pro- 
testant^ he . had escaped, through the royal i&vour, 
from the massacre of St Bartholomew,; but, having 
been soon al^r shut up in the Bastille, he was visited 
iu his prison by the king, who told him, that if tte 
did not comply with the established religion, he 
should be forced, however unwillingly, to leave him 
in the handa of his enemies. "Forced!" replied 
Palissy. *' This is not to speak like a king ; but tliey 
who force you cannot force me ; I can die 1" He 
never regained his liberty, but ended his life in the 
pastille, in the ninetieth, year of his ag^. . 
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The name we are now to mention is perhaps the 
most diatingubhed to be found in the annals of 
self-educatiou. Of all those, at least, who, by th«r 
cwn efforts, and without any usurpation c^ the 
lights of others, have rused themselves to a hig^h 
jdace in society, there is no one, as has been re- 
mariied, the close of whose history presents so 
grcat a contrast to its commencement as that of 
Benjiuin Fkanklin. It fortunately happens, too, 
in his case, that we are in possession of abundant in- 
formation as to the methods by which he contrived 
to surmount the many disadvantages of his original 
condition ; to raise himself from the lowest poverty 
and obscurity to afHuence and distinction ; and, 
above all, in the absence of instructors, and of the 
ordinary helps to the acquisition of linowledge, to 
enrich himself so plentifiiliy with the treasures of 
literature and science, as not only to be enabled to 
derive Irom that source the chief happiness of his 
life, but to succeed in placing himself high among 
the most famous writers and philosophers of his 
tini& It is in this latter point of view, chiefly, that 
at present we purpose to consider him ; and we 
shell avail ourselves, as liberally as our limits will 
pernut, of the ample details, respecting the early 
part of his life especially, that have been ^ven to 
the public, in order to present to tlie reader as full 
Mid distinct an account as possible of the successive 
BlepB of a progress so eminently worthy of being 
leduded, both ftom the inteieBting nature of the 
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story, and Irotn its valve as an example and leBson, 
perhaps the most instructive to be anywhere found, 
for all who have to be either the archlteeta of their 
own fortunes, or their own guides in the pureuit of 
knowledge. 

Franklin has himself told us the story of bis early 
life inimitably welL The narrative is given in the 
(aem of a letter to his aoa ; and does not appear to 
h»ve been written originally with any view to publir 
cation. " From the poverty and obscurity," he says, 
" in which I was born, and in which I passed my 
•arliest years, I have raised myself to a state ot' 
affluence, and some degree of celebrity in the worid. 
As constant good fortune has accompamed me, evm 
to an advanced period of life, my posterity will per- 
haps be desirous of learning the means which I 
employed, and which, thsoiks to Ihovidence, >o well 
succeeded with me. They may also deem them fit 
to be imitated, should any of them find themselves 
in similar circumstances." It is not many yeus since 
this lettM was, for the first time, given to the world 
by the grandson of the illustrious writer, only a small 
portion of it having previously appeared, and that 
merely a re-translation into English irom a French 
version of the original manuscript which bad been 
published at Paris. 

Franklin was bom at Bosbn, in North America, 
on the 17th of January, 1706; the youngest, vrith 
the exception of two daughters, of a tamily of seveiv 
teen cbil<ken. His iather, who had emigrated from 
England about twenty-four years before, followed 
the oQcupatiou of a soapboiler and tallow-chandler, a 
business to which he had not been bred, and by 
which he seems with difHiGulty to have been s^le to 
su^iort his Diunerous liunily. At first it was pror 
posed to make Benjamin a clergyman ; wid be was 
«icoi^iQgly, having before Uaraied to nad, put tp 
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tJie ^mnmaNschool at ei^t years of ^e ;— an uncle, 
whose namesake he was, and who appears to have 
been an ingenious man, encouraging the project, by 
oflering to give him several volumes of sermous to 
set up with, which he had taken down, in a short-hand 
of his own invention, irom the diferent preachers he 
had been in the habit of hearing. This person, wbd 
was now advanced in life, had been only a common 
silk-dyer, but had been both a great reader and 
writer in his day, having filled two quarto volumes 
with his own manuscript poetry. What he was most 
prood of, however, was his short-hand, which he 
was very anxious that his nephew should leam. But 
3'oun^ Franklin had not been quite a year at the 
gnunmar-school, when his &ther began to reflect 
that the expense of a college education for him vraa 
what he could not very well afford; and that, be- 
sides, the church in America was a poor profession 
after alli He was accordingly removed, and placed 
for another year under a teacher of writing and 
arithmetic ; ^ter which his father took him home, 
when he wae no more than ten years old, to insist 
him in his own business. Accordingly, he was em' 
ployed, he tells us, in cutting wicks for the candles, 
flUing the moulds for cast candles, attending the 
shop, going errands, and other drudgery of the same 
Und. He shewed so much dishke, however, to this 
budness, that his father, afraid he would break loose 
and go to sea, as one of his elder brothers had done, 
found it advisable, after a trial of two years, to look 
about for another occupation for him ; and taking 
him round to see a great many different sorts of 
tradesmen at tbdr work, it was at last agreed upon 
that he should be bound apprentice to a cousin 
of his own, who was a cutler. But he had be«i ^; 
only for some days on trial at this business, when, 
liis &ther thinkiDg the apprentice^ee, which hi» 
D 8 
.........Cooylc 
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cou^n asked, too high, be was again talcen home. 
In this state of things it was finally resolved to place 
him with his brother James, who had been bred a 
printer, and bad just returned fivm England and set 
up cm his own account at Boston. To him, there- 
fore, Benjamin was bound apprentice, when he was 
yet only in his twelfth year, on an agreement timt 
he should remain with him in that capacity till he 
leaciiod the age of twenty-<Hie, 

One of the principal reasons which induced his 
father to determine upon this profession for him was 
the fondness he had irom his in&ncy shewn for read- 
ing. All the money he could get hold of used to be 
Xly laid out in the purchase of books. His 
'a small collection consisted principally of 
works in controYersial divinity, a subject of little 
interest to a reader of his age ; but, such as they 
were, he went through most of them. Fortunately 
there was also a copy of Pliilarch't Lioa, whieh 
he s^s he read abundantly. This, and a book by 
Daniel Defoe, called An Essay on ProjecU, he seems 
to think were the two woiks from which lie derived 
the most advantage. His new profession of a printer, 
by proctiring' him the acquaintance of some book- 
sellers' apprentices, enabled him considerably to 
extend bis acquaintance with books, by frequently 
borrowing a volume in the evening, which he sat up 
reading the greater part of the uight, in order that 
be might return it in the morning, leat it should be 
missed. But these solitary studies did not prevent 
him from soon acquiring a great proficiency in his 
business, in which he was every day becoming more 
useful to his brother. Afl«r some time, too, his 
access to books was greatly facilitated by the kindness 
of a liberal -minded merchant, who was in the habit 
of frequenting the printing-office, and, being possessed 
cf a tolerable libnuy, invited young Franklin, whose 
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ifidiBtrf and intelligence had tUtncted his attention, 
to eome to see it ,- aHer which ha i^lowcd him to 
borrow from it such voluaea Eia he wished to read. 
' Onr youn^ stndent was now to diRtinguiah him- 
self in a new character. The penisal of the works 
of others suggested to him the idet of trying' his own 
ti^nt at composition ; and his first attempts in this 
way were a few pieces of poetry. Verse, it msy be 
obserred, is generally the earliest sort of composition 
attempted either by nations or individuals, and for 
the same reasons in both cases — namely, first, be- 
cause poetry has peculiar charms for the rnripe 
understanding ; and, secondly, because people at first 
And it difficult to conceive what composition is at all, 
independently of such measured cadences and other 
i^idarities as constitute verse. IVankHn's poetical 
fit, however, did not last long. Having been induced 
by his brother to write two ballads, he was sent to 
§elt them through the streets ; and one of them, at 
least, being on a subject which had j ust made a good 
deal of noise in the place, sold, as he tells us, pro- 
digiousty. Bnt his father, who, without much lite- 
rary knowledge, was a man of a remarkably sound 
and rigorous understanding, soon brought down the 
rising vanity of the young poet, by pointing out to 
Iran the many faults of his performances, and con- 
rincing him what wretched stuff they re^ly were. 
Having been brid, too, that verse-m^ers were gene- 
rally beggars, with his characteristic prudence he 
determined to write no more b^lads. 

He had an intimate acquaintance of the name of 
Collins, who was, like himself, passionately fond of 
books, and with whom he was in the habit of arguing 
upon such subjects as they met with in the course of 
their readhi^. Among other questions which they 
dtscoBsed in this way, one accidentally arose on the 
ubilitKS tf womeii, aiid the propriety of giving them 
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a learned education. Collina maintiiined their nstuisl 
unfitness for any of the severer studies, while FrMiklin 
took the contrary side of the question — " periiaps," 
he says, " a little for dispute sake." His Bitta- 
^nist had aJways the greater plenty of words ; but 
Franklin thought that, on tiiis occasion in particular, 
his own arguments were rather the stronger ; and 
on their parting without settling the point, he sat 
down, and put a summary of what he advaitced in 
writing, which he copied out and sent to Collins. 
This gave a new form to the discussion, which was 
now carried ' on for some time by letters, of which 
three or four had been written on both sides, ^ben 
the correspondence tell into the hands of Franktin'e 
father. Hisnatural ecuteness andgood sense enalded 
faiih here again to render an essential service to his 
Bon, by pointing out to him how far he fell short of 
his antagonist in elegance of expression, in method, 
and in perspicuity, though he had the advantage of him 
in correct spelling and punctuation, which he evidently 
owed to his experience in the printing'oflice. From 
that moment, Franklin determined to spare no pains 
in endeavouring to improve his style ; and we shall 
give, in his own words, the method he pursued for 
that end. 

*' About this time," says he, " I met with an odd 
volume of the Spectator : I had never before seen 
any of them. I bought it, read it over and over, and 
was much delighted with it. I thought the writing 
excellent ; and wished, if possible, to imitate it With 
that view, I 'took some of ihe papers, and making 
short hints of the sentiments in each sentence, laid 
them by a iew days ; and then, without looking at 
the book, tried to complete the papers again, by ex- 
pressing each hinted sentiment at lengftb, and as fiilly 
as it had been expressed before, in any suitable words 
Aat should occur to me. Then I conipaied my 



f^jecUtor with the orifpnal, discovered some of my 
&Dlts, and corrected Uiem. But. I found I wanted 
a Bkick of nords, or a readiness in recollecting and 
using them, which I thoitght I should have acqiured 
before that time if I had gone on making verses ; 
oince the continual eearch for words of the same 
import, but of different length, to suit the measure, 
or of diffeFent sound for the rhyme, would have laid 
me under a constant necessity of searching for variety, 
and also have tended to fix that variety in my mind, 
and malce me master of it. Therefore, I took some 
of the tales in the Spectator, and turned them into 
vene ; and afier a dme, when I had pretty well for- 
gotl«i the prose, turned th«n back again. I also 
sometimes jumbled my collection of hmts into cop- 
fusicm ; and, after some weeks, endeavoured to reduce 
them into the best order, liefore I be^n to form the 
fill! sentences uid complete the sut^ect. This was 
to teach me method in the arrangement of the 
ttioughts. By comparing my work with the origin^, 
I discovwed many faults, and convcted them ; but I 
HOmetimes had the pleasure to fancy that in certain 
particulars of small consequence I had been fortunate 
enough to improve the method or the language ; . and 
this encouraged me to think that I might, in time, 
eome to be a tolerable English Writer, of whkh I 
-was extfemely ambitious." 

Even at this early age nothing could exceed the 
perseverance and self-denial which he displayed, in 
. pursuing his layourite object of cultivating his mental 
loeulties to the utmost of his power. When only sU- 
teen, he chanced to meet with a book in recommen- 
dation of a vegetsUe diet, one of the ailments at 
least in favour of which made an immediate impres- 
sion upon him — namely, its graater cheapness ; and 
from Uiia and other consideralifHis, he determined to 
adopt that .w^ of living for the &ture. Havings 
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taken this rest^tioD, he proposed to bh brother, if 
he would grre him weekly only half what his board 
had hitherto cost, to board himself, an offtr which 
was immediately accepted. He presently fbond that 
by adhering to his new system of diet he could stiti 
save half what his brother allowed him. " lUs," 
aays he, " was an additional fiind fiw buying rf 
books: but I had anotiier advantage in it. My 
brother and the rest going from the printmp-house to 
tbrir meals, I remained tiiere alone, and dispatching 
presently my light repast, (which was often nO more 
. than a biscuit, or a slice of bread, an handfiit tif 
raisins, or a tart from the pastrycot^s, and a gtaM 
sf water,) had the rest of the time, till their return, 
for study; in which I mode tiie greater progress, 
from that greater clearness of head and quicker 
apprehension which generally attend temperance in 
eatiog and drinking.'' It was about ibis time that, 
by means of Cocker's Arithmetic, he made himself 
muter of that science, which he had twice attempted 
in TBiii to leara while at school ; and that he ahio 
obtwned some acquaintance with the elements of 
geometry, by the perus^ of a Treatise on Na^^ga- 
tk>n. He mentions, likewise, among the weri« which 
he now read, Locke on the Human Underttanding, 
an4 the Port-Royal Art of Thinking, together with 
two little sketches on the arts of Logic and Rhetoric; 
which he found at the end of an Bngli^ Grammar, 
aad which initiated him in the Soeratic mode of dis- 
putation, or that way of arguing by which an anta- 
gmist, by being questioned, is imperceptibly drawn 
into admissions whkh are at^rwards dexteronsly 
turned ^^ainst him. Of this method of reasoning he 
became, h« tells us, excessively fond, finding it very 
eaft for himself and very embarrassing for those 
i^^nst whom he used it ; but he afterwards abwi- 
d<»ed it, i^Wendy-froB a fcdiag that it gave ad^ 
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Tantag«a nther to cmmiDg than to truth, and was 
better adapted to gain victories in couTersadon, than 
either to convince or to inform. 

A few years before this his brother had begun to 
publish a newspaper, the second that had appeared 
in America. This brought moat of the lit^'ory people 
of Boston occasionally to the printing-office^ end 
young Franklin often heard them conversing about 
the articles that appeared in the newspaper, and the 
apprubatitm which particular ones received. At last, 
inflamed with the ambition of sharing in this sort of 
fmoe, he resolved to try how a communication of his 
own ' would succeed. Having written his paper, 
therefore, in a disguised hand; he put it at night 
under the dcH>r of the printing-office, where it waa 
found in the morning, and submitted to the conside- 
ration of the critics, when they met as usual. *' They 
read it," says he ; " commented on it in my hearing ; 
and I had the exquisite pleasure of finding it met 
with their approbation ; and that in their different 
guesses at the author, none were named but men of 
some character among us for learning and ingennity." 
" I suppose," he adds, " that I was rather lucky in 
my judges, and that they wrae not really so very 
good as I then believed them to be." Encouraged, 
however, by the success of this attempt, he sent 
several other pieces to the press in the same way, 
keeping his secret, till, as he expresses it, all his 
fund of sense for such performances was exhausted. 
He then discovered himself, and immediately found 
that he began to be looked upon as a person of some 
consequence by his brother's literary acquaintances. 

This newspaper soon a^r afforded him, v^y 
unexpectedly, an opportunity of extricaUng himself 
from his indenture to his brother, who bad all along 
treated him with great harshness, and to whom his 
rising literary reputation only made him- more an 
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object of envy and dislike. An uticle iriiich thejr 
had admitted having offended the local government, 
hia brother, as proprietor of the paper, was not only 
sentenced to a month's imprisonment, but prohibited 
from any longer continuing to print the off'ensivi) 
journal, la these circumstances, it was determined 
that it should appear for the future in the name of 
Benjamin, who tuid managed it during his brother's 
confinement ; and in order to prev^it it being alleged 
that the former proprietor was only screening himself 
behind one of his apprentices, the indenture by which 
the latt^ was bound was given up to him ; he at tiw 
same time, in order to secure to his brother ths 
benefitiof his services, signing new indentures fOTthe 
remainder of his time, which were to be kept private. 
" A very flimsy scheme it was," says Franklin | 
" however, it was immediately executed ; and the 
paper was printed aecordin^y under my name for 
several months. At length a fresh diffirence arinng 
between my brother and me, I took upon me to assert 
Day Ireedwn, presuming that he would not venture 
to produce ttM new indentorea. It vras not fair in 
me to take this advantage ; and this I therefore 
leckcm one of the first errata of my life ; but tbt 
un&imess of it weighed little with me, when under 
the impressions of resentment for the blows his pas- 
sion too often urged him to bestow upon me, though 
he was otherwise not an ill-natured man : perhaps I 
was too saucy and provoking." 

Finding, however, that his broiler, in consequence 
of this- exf^oit, bad taken care to give him such a 
character to all those of his own profession in Boston, 
that nobody would employ him there, he now resolved 
to make his way to New York, the nearest place 
where there was a [Hinler; and accordingly, after 
■eDing his books to raise a little money, he embarked 
on board a vessel for that dty, without canwrnuiicating 



bia intention to his fnends, Kho he knew would 
oppoM it. In tJiree days he found hinnetf at the end 
of his voyage, near three hundred miles from his 
home, at the age of seventeen, without the least 
TecommendalioD, as he tells ua, or knowledge of any 
penon in the place, and with very little money in his 
pocket. Wont of all, uptm applying to the only 
printer likely to give him any employment, he 
fbuad that ihia person had nothing for him to do, 
and that the only way in which he could serve him 
was by recommending him to proceed to Philadel- 
phia, a hundred mites &rther, where he had a son, 
who, he believed, might employ bim. We cannot 
fallow our ninaway through the disastrous incidents 
of tills second journey ; but, for the reason which 
be states himsdf, we shall allow him to give his 
own most graphic description of his first appearance 
in Philadelphia. 

After concluding the account of hia voyage, " I 
have been the mora particular," aaya he, " in this 
deacription of my journey, and stiall be so of my first 
entry into that city, that you may, in your mind, 
compare such unlikely beginnings with tlie figure I 
have since made there. I was in my working dress, 
my best clothes coming round by sea. I was dirty, 
from my bdng so long in the boat ; my pockets were 
stufied out with shirts and stockings ; and I knew 
no one, nor where to look for lod^ng. Fatigued 
with walkii^, rowing, and the want of sleep, I was 
very hungry ; and my whole stock of cash consisted 
in a single dollar, and about a shilling in copper eoin, 
which I gave to the boatmen for my passage; At 
first they refused it, on account of my having rowed; 
but I insisted on their taking it Uan is sometimes 
more generous when he has little money than when 
be has plenty ; perhaps to prevent hia bong thought 
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to have but little. I walked towards the top of the 
street, gazing about till near Market-street, where I 
met a boy with bread. I had oAen made a meal of 
dry bread, and inquiring where he had bought it, I 
went immediately to the baker's he directed me to. 
X asked for biscuits, meaning such as we had at 
Boston ; that sort, it seems, was not made in Phila- 
delphia. I then asked for a . threepemiy loaf, and 
was told they had none. Not knowing the different 
prices, nor the names of the different sorts of bread, 
-I told him to give me three penny-worth of any sort. 
He gave me, accordingly, three great pufiy ndls. I 
was sur]Mised at the quantity, but took it ; and hav- 
ing no ro<Mn in my pockets, walked off with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other. I^us I went 
up Market-street, as &r as Fourth-stieet, passing by 
the door of Mr. Read, my future wife's father, when 
she, standing at the door, saw me, and thought I 
mlide, as I certunly did, a most awkward, ridiculous 
appeaiaoca Then I turned and went down Chesnut- 
street and part of Walnut-street, eating my roll idl 
the way, and coming round found myself again at 
Market-street Wharf, near the boat I came in, to 
.which I went for a draught of the rivu water ; and 
being filled with one of my rolls, gave the other two 
to a woman and her child that came down the river 
in the- boat with us, and were waiting to go farther. 
Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which 
by this time had many clean dressed people in it, 
who were all walking the same way. I joined them, 
and thereby was led into the great meeting-house of 
the Quakers, near the market. I sat down among 
*them ; and ailer looking round a while, and hearing 
nothing said, being very drowsy, through labour and 
want of rest the preceding night, 1 fell fast asleep, 
and continued so till the meetmg brtdu up, when 
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some one was kind enoui^ to rouse me. "niis, there- 
fOK, WBs the first hotuel was in, or slept id, in Phil- 
adelphia." 

Refreshed by his brief sojourn in this cheap place 
of repose, he dien set out in quest of a lodging for 
the night Nest morning he found the person to 
whcHU he had been directed, who waa not, howerer, 
able' to give him any employment ; but upon aj^ly- 
ing to another printer in the place, of ttie name of 
-Keimer, he was a little more fortunate, being set by 
him, in the first instance, to put an old press to 
rights, and afterwards taken into regular work. He 
had been some months at Philadelphia, his relations 
in Boston knowing nothing of what had become of 
him, when a brother-in-law, who was the master of 
a trading sloop, happening to hear of him in one of 
his voyages, wrote to him in very earnest terms to 
entreat bim to return home. The letter which he 
sent in reply to this application reaching his brothei^ 
'in-law when he chanced to be in company with Sir 
William Keith, the Governor of the Province, it was 
shewn to that gentleman, who expressed conaiderabie 
surprise on being told the age of the writer; u)d 
immediately said that he appeared to be a young 
man nf promising parts, and that if he would set 
up on his own account in Philadelphia, where the 
ininters vrere wretched ones, be had no doubt he 
would succeed ; for bis part, he would procure him 
the public business, and do him every service in his 
power. Some time after this, Franklin, who knew 
nothing of what had takNi place, was one day at 
work along with his master near the window, when 
" we saw," says he, " the Govemnr and another 
^ntleman (who proved to be Colonel- French, of 
Newcastle, in the province of Delaware), finely 
dressed, <»me directly acroas the street to our house, 
and beard them at tlu door. Keimer ran down 
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immediately, thinking it a viut to him ; but the 
Oovernor inquired for me, came up, and with a coo- 
descension and politeneas I had been quite unused 
to, made me many complimentB, desired to be ac- 
quaiuted with me, blamed me liindly for not having 
made myself known to him when I first came to the 
place, and would have me away with him to the 
tavern, where he was going with Colonel French, to 
taate, as he stud, some excellent Madeha. I was not 
a little surprised, and Keimer stared with astonish' 
menL" 

The reader already perceives that Sir William must 
have been rather an odd sort of person ; and this 
becomes still more apparent in the sequel of the 
■tory. Having got his young protegii to the tavern, 
he proposed to him, over their wine, that he should 
as soon as possible Mt up in Philadelphia as a mB9t«r 
printer, only continuing to work with Keimer till an 
opportunity should offer of a pass^« to Boston, 
when he would return home, to arrange the matter 
with his father, who, the Governor had no doubt, 
would, upon a letter Irom him, at once advance his 
son the necessary funds for commencing business. 
Accordii^y, Franklin set out for Boston by the first 
vessel that sailed ; and, upon his arrival, was very, 
kindly received by all his fomily, except his brother, 
and surprised his father not a little by presenting 
bim with the Governor's letter. For sMne time his 
&ther said little or nothing cm the subject, merely 
ranarking, that Sir William must be a person of 
amalt discretion, to thiak of setting a youth up in 
business who wanted three years to arrive at man's 
estate. But at last he decidedly refused to have 
anything to do with the arrangement ; and Franklin 
returned to his patron to tell him of bis bad suc- 
cess, going this time, however, with the conwnt 
and Uesring of his parenta, who. finding bow indua- 
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trioua he had been while in Philadelphia, were willing 
that he should continue there. When FrankUn pre- 
sented himsdf to Sir William with his father's ansner 
to the letter he had been honoured with from that 
iiinctionary, the Governor observed that be was too 
prudent : " but since he wiU not set you up," added 
he, " I will do it myself." It waa finally agreed 
that !FVanklin should proceed in person to Ena^land, 
to purchase types and other necessary articles, for 
which the Oovemor was to ^ve him letters of credit 
to the extent of one hundred pounds. 
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Cbapter XIV. 

Ufc Dt FnnkllB— coatiniKil. 

Attbr repeated applicHtions to the Governor for the 
promised letters of credit, Franklio wua at last sent 
on board the vessel for England, which was Just on 
the point of suling, with an assurance that Colood 
French should be sent to him with the letters imme- 
diately. That gentleman soon after made his appear- 
ance, bearing a packet of dispatches from the Go- 
vernor : in this packet Franklin was informed his 
letters were. Accordingly, when they got into the 
British Channel, the Captain having allowed him to 
search for them among the others, he found several 
addressed to his care, which he concluded of course 
to be those he had been promised. Upon presenting 
one of them, however, to a stationer, to whom it was 
directed, the man, having opened it, merely said. 
" Oh, this is trom Riddiesdon (an attorney in Phila- 
delphia, whom Franklin knew to be a thorough 
knave) ; I have lately found him to be a complete 
rascal;" and giving back the letter, turned on his 
heel, and proceeded to serve his customers. Upon 
this, Franklin's confidence in his patron began to be 
ft little shaken ; and, afler reviewing the whole a&ir 
in his own mind, he resolved to lay it before a veiy 
intelligent mercantile gentleman, who had come over 
from America with them, and with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy on the pass^e. His friend 
very soon put an end to his doubts, " He let me," 
says Franklin, " into Keith's character; told me 
there wa« not the least probability that he had writtoi 
any lettere for me; tfaiu no one who knew htm had 
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the smallest dependence on him ; aad he laughed at 
the idea of the Governor's ^viog me a letter of 
credit, having', as he said, no credit to give." 
. Thus thrown once more on his own means, our 
young- adrenturer found there was no resource for 
him but to endeavour to procure some employment 
at his trade in London. Accordingly, having apptied 
to a Mr. Palmer, a printer of eminence in Bartholo- 
Tnew-dose, his services were accepted, end he remained 
there for nearly a year. During this time, although 
be was led into a good deal of idleness by the ex- 
xmple of a friend, somewhat older tfaui himself 
lie bnf no means forgot his old habits df reading 
and stwly. Having been employed in .printing a 
•eeond edkioa of Wotlaston's Religion of Nature, 
bis perusal of the work induced him to compose and 
publish a small' pamphlet in refutation of some of 
the anthcw's positions, which, he tells us, he did not 
anMrwards look back upon as altogether a wue pro- 
ceeding. He employed the greater part of bis leisure 
more profitably in reading a great many works, wltieh 
(circuiatmg libraries, he remarks, not being then in 
use) he borrowed, on certain terms tiiat were agreed 
upon between them, from a bookseller, whose shop 
was next door U> his lodgings in Little Britain, and 
who' had an immense collection of second-hand 
Iraoks. His pamphlet, however, was the means c^ 
making him known to a £ew of the Htcrary char 
tB4iters then in London, among the rest to the 
noted Dr. Mandeville, author of the Fable of the 
Beet; and to Dr; Pemberton, Sir. Isaac Newtmi's 
jnend, who promised to give him an opportunity, 
some time cw other, of seeing that great man; but 
this, he says, never happened. He also became ao- 
quaioted abont the same time with the iamouBCollector 
and natHraJist, Sir Hans Sloaiie, the foun^r of titt 
Siitish Miuaum, who bad beard of eoma eurionliea 
X S 
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which FrankHn had brought over from Auerics ; 
Kinong these was a purse made of ofberiot, which he 
purchased from him. 

While with Mr. Palmer, and aflerwaids with Mr, 
Watts, near Lincoln's Inn Fields, he gave very 
striking evidence of those habits of temperance, self- 
command, industiy, and fiiigality, which distin- 
guished him through after-life, and were tmdoubt- 
edly the source of much of the success that attended 
his persevering efforts to raise himself from the 
humble condition in which he passed his earlier 
years. While Mr. Watts's other workmen spent a 
great part of every week's wages on beer, he drank 
oidy water, and found himself a good deal stronger, 
as well as much more clear-heaided, on his light 
beverage, than they on their strong potations. 
" fVom my example," says he, " a great many of 
them left (« their muddling breakfast of beer, bread, 
and cheese, finding they could with me be supplied 
from a neighbouring house with a large porringer of 
bot water-gruel, sprinkled with pepper, crumbled 
with bread, and a bit of butter in it, for ^e price of 
a pint of beer, viz., — three half-pence. This was a 
more comfortable, as well as a cheaper breaUast, 
and kept their heads clearer. Those who continued 
sotting with thar beer all day, weie often, by not 
paying, out of credit at the alehouse, and used to 
maJie interest with me to get beer, — their li^ht, as 
they i^nsed it, being out. I watched the pay-table 
on Saturday night, and collected what I stoiid en- 
gaged for them, having to pay sometimes near 
thirty shillings a week on their accounts. This, 
and my being^ esteemed a pretty good riggite, that is, 
a jocular verbal satdriat, supported my consequence 
in the society. My constant attendance (I never 
making a SL Monday) recommended me to the 
BQMter; and ray uBC<nnmon quickness at compoaing 
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occaooned my beina; put upou vorks of dispatch, 
which are senerally better paid : so I went on now 
very agreeably." 

He spent &bout eighteen monlbs alto^ther in 
Xiondon, during most part of which time he worked 
hard, he says, at his business, and spent but little 
upon himself except in seeing plays, and in books. 
At last his friend Mr. Denham, the gentleman with 
whom, as we mentioned before, be had got ac- 
quainted on bis voyage to England, informed him 
be was going to return to Philadelphia to open a 
store, or mercantile establishment, there, and offered 
bim the ntuation of his clerk at a salary, of fitty 
pounds. The money was less than be was now 
making as a compositor ; but he longed to see his 
native country again, and he accepted the piopoBal. 
Accordingly they set sail toge^ier ; and, after a 
long voyage, arrived in Philadelphia on the 11th 
of October, 1.72fi. Franklin was at this time only 
in bis twenty-firat year; and he mentions having 
formed, and committed to writing, while at sea, a 
^n for regulating the future conduct of bis life. 
This unfortunately has been lost; but he tells us 
himself, that although conceived and determined 
upon when he was so young, it had yet " been pretty 
faithfully adhered to quite through to old age." 

Mr. Denham had oiAy begun business for a few 
months when he died ; and Franklin was once more 
left upon the world. He now engaged again with 
his old master, Keimer, the printer, who had got a 
better house, and plenty of new types, though he 
was still as ignorant of his business as he was at the 
time of Franklin's former connexion with him. 
While in ihia situation Franklin got acquainted with 
several persons, like himself, fond of literary pur> 
suits ; and as the men never worked on Saturday, that 
being K.einier's self-appointed Sabbath, he had the 
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whole day for reading *. He alao shewed his inge- 
nuity, and the fertility of his resources, on various 
occasions. They wanted some new types, which, 
there being no letter-foundery in America, were 
only to be procured from England ; but Franklin, 
having seen types cast in London, though he 
had paid no particular attention to the process, 
contrived a mould, made use of the lettere they 
had as puncheons/ struck the matrices in lead, and 
thus supplied, as he tells us, in a pretty tolerable 
way, all deficienciea. " I also," he adds, " en- 
graved several things on occasion ; made the ink ; X 
was vrarehouseman; and, in short, quite afactotumf 
He did not, however, remain long with Keimer, 
who had engaged him only that he might have his 
other workmen taught through his means ; and, 
accordingly, when this object was in some sort at- 
t&ined, contrived to pick a quafrel with him, which 
produced an immediate separation. He then entered 
aito an agreement with one of his fellow-workmen, 
of the name of Meredith, whose friends were pos- 
sessed of money, to begin business in I^iladetphia 
in company with him, the understanding being thst 
PrankKn'a skill should be placed against the capital 
to be supplied by Meredith. While he and hi« 
friend, however, were secretly preparing to put their 

ri in execution, be was induced to return for a 
months to Keimer, on his earnest invitation, to 
Enable him to perform a contract for the printing of 
some papci^money for the Slate of New Jersey, 
trhich required a variety of cuts and types that no-^ 
body else ia the place could supply ; and the two 
having gone together to Buriington to superintend 
this business, Franklin was-fortunate enough, during 

* Keimei bad peculiu- notiooa upon religious observuicu, and 
(mongal other Ihmg* fancied it a ChriaUdn duty to obaeire Iba 
Sabbllhon'the'laBTdiyoltiAnGak.. ' ' - * 
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the thr«e nmnUiB h« remuued in tlut city, to ac- 
quire, by his agree^e manners and intelligent con- 
versation, the friendship of aereral of the principal 
inhabitants, with whom his employment brought 
him into connexion. Among these he mentions 
particularty Isaac Decow, the surreyor-general. 
" He was," says Franklin, " a shrewd, sagacious, 
old man, who told me that he began for himself, 
when young, by wheeling clay for the brickmalcers, 
learned to write after he was of age, carried the 
chain for surveyors, who taught liim surveying, and 
be liad now by his industry acquired a good estate ; 
and, said he, I foresee that you will soon work this 
man (Keimer) out of his business, aod make a for- 
tune in it at Philadelphia, tie had then not the 
least intimation of my intention to set up there or 
any where." 

Soon after he returned to Philadelphia, the types 
that had been sent for from London arrived ; and, 
settling with Keimer, he and his partner took a 
house, and commenced business. " We had scarce 
opQied our letters," says he, " and put our press in 
order, before George House, an acquaintance of 
mitie, brought a countrymau to us, whom he had 
met in the street, inqiuring for a printer. All our 
cash was now expended in the variety of particulars 
we had been obliged to procure, oaA this country- 
man's five shillings, being our first fruits, and 
coming so seasonably, gave me more pleasure than 
any crown I have since earned ; and, from the grati- 
tude I felt towards House, has made me often more 
ready than perhaps I otherwise should have been, to 
assist young beginners.'' He had, in the autumn of 
the precedbg year, suggested to a number of his 
acquaintances a scheme for forming themselves into 
a club for mutual improvement; and they had ac- 
corduigly been in the habit of nweting every Friday 
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ewnliuf- UHder th« iiftme of the Junto. All Afl 
members of this association exerted themselves in 
procurinfi; busnese for him ; and one of them, 
■tamed Bretaitlial, obtained from ^e Queers IJie 
printiBg- of forty sheets of a history of that sect 
of reli^onists, then |H%paring; at the espense of the 
body. " Upon these," says Franklin, " we woriced 
axceedifig hard, for the price was low. It was a 
folio. I composed a sheet a day, and Meredith 
wmked it offat press. It was often eleven at ni^ht, 
■ind sometinies later, before I tiad finished my dis- 
Iribution for the next day's work : for the little jobs 
sent in byour other friends, now and then, put mt 
back. But so determined was I to contjaue doing 
a sheet a day of the folio, that one eight, when, 
having imposed my forms, I thongbt my day's 
work over, one of them by accident was broken, aiKl 
two pages (the half of the day's work) reduced to 
pie, I immediately distributed and composed it over 
again before I went to bed ; and this industry, visible 
to our neighbours, b^an to give us character and 
oradit" The consequence was that business, and 
even o&tn of credit, came to them from all hands. 
They soon found themselves in a condition to think 
of establishing a newspaper; but FiankJin having 
fDadvertantly mentioned this scheme to a person who 
came to him wanting employment, that individnal 
carried the secret to &eir old mast«, Keimer, with 
whom he, as weU as themselves, had formerly 
worked; and he immediately determined to antici- 
pate them by issuing proposals for a paper of hia 
own. The manner in which Franklin met and de- 
feated this treachery is exceedingly charactenstic 
"Vbtn was another paper published in the place, 
which had bmn in existence for some years ; but it 
was altogether a wretched affair, and owed what 
auocess it had merely to the absence f>i all eom- 
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petitkln. For this prist, however, Fisakliii', Dot 
beini; able to commence his owq paper immediately, 
in conjunction with a friend, set about writing a 
aeries of amusing commuuicatiMiB uiider the titie trf' 
the Busy Body, which the publisher printed^ of 
course, very gladly, "By this means,'' says ' he, 
"the attention of the public was flsedon that papery 
and Keimer's proposals, which we burlesqued and 
ridiculed, were disregarded. He began his papei^ 
however; and befwe carrying it on three^uaiteTS of 
a year, with at moat oaly ninety subsaribers, he 
offered it nie for a trifle ; and I, having been readf 
some time lo go on with it, took it in hand directly, 
and it proved in a few years extremely profitable tO 
me." The paper, indeed, had no sooner got int« 
Franklin's hands than its success equalled bis most 
sanguine expectations. Some observations which he 
wrote and printed in it on a colonial subject, then 
much talked of, excited so much attention anMing the 
leading people of the place, that it obtained the pro- 
prietors many friends in the House of AssemUy, and 
they were, on the first oppcH^unity, appointed prmters 
to the house. Fortunately, too, certun events oc- 
curred about this time which ended in the -diascdu- 
lioa of Franklin's connexirai with Meredith, who 
was an idle, dninkea fellow, uid bad all aloBg^ be^ 
a neie incumbrance upon the conceni. His hiber 
fiuling to advance the capital which had been agreed 
upon, when payment was demanded at the usual 
time by their paper-merchant uid other creditms, he 
proposed to Franklin to relinquish the partnership 
and leave the whole in his hands, if the latter would 
take upon him the debts of the company, return 
to his &ther what be had advanced ou their com- 
mencing; business, pay his little personal debts, and 
give him thirty pounds and a new saddle. By the 
ikui4iM88 of two tiiends) who, u^uiowii to well 
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otber, came forward unasked to tender their, bs^ 
ristance, Franklin was enabled to accept of thit 
proposal: and thus, about the year 1729, when he 
was yet only in the twenty-fourth year of his »gt, he 
feund himself, after all his disappcnntments and vicia 
ntudes, with nothing, indeed, to depend upon but 
his own skill and industry for gaining a livelihood, 
and for extricating himself from debt, but yet in one 
sense fiurly established in life, and with at leset a 
prospect of well-doing before him. 

Having followed his course thos far with so 
minute aa observance of the sereraJ steps by wbioh 
he anived at the point to which wc have now 
brought him, we bImII not attunpt to pursue the re- 
mainder of his career with the same particularity. 
His' subsequent effrnts in the pursuit of fortune and 
independence were, as is well known, eminently suc- 
cessAil ; and we find in his whole history, even to ile 
close, a display of the same spirit of intelligence and 
love of knowledge, andthe siune active, sdf-denying, 
and intrepid virtues, which so greatly dietinguiBhed 
its commencement The publication of a pamphlet, 
soon after Meredith had left him, in recommenda- 
tion of a paper currency, a subject then much de- 
baled in the prorince, obtained him such popu- 
larity, that he was employed by the government in 
printing the notes after they had resolved upon iasn- 
ing Ihem. Otiier profitable bwduess of the same 
kind succeeded. He then opened a stationer'B shop, 
began gradually to pay off his debts, and soon after 
married. By tlus time his old rival, Keimer, bad 
gone to ruin ; and he was (with the exception of 
an old man, who was rich, and did not care 
about business) the only printer in the {dace. We 
now find him taking a leading part aa a citizen. 
He established a circulating library, the first ever 
known ' in .^nerico, which, altbsugh it commetind 



with only fifty miburibera, becBoie in course of time 
a higt Mtd valuable coUectioii, the proprietors of 
which were eventually incorpor^ed by royal charter. 
Wbile yet in its infimcy, however, it a&inrded its 
founder ftctlilies of im]nwement of which he did 
not bil to avail himaelf, setting apart, as be lellti 
us, an hour or two every day for study, which was 
the only amusement he allowed himself. In 1732 
he first published his celebrated Almanack, under the 
nune of Richard Saunden, but which was com- 
inonly known by the name of Poor Richard's AIeob- 
nack. He continued this publication annually for 
twenty-five years. The proverbs and pithy sentences 
flcattOTed up and down in the different numbers of it, 
were aflerwards thrown tt^ther into a connected 
diflcomme under the title of Tkt Way to H^eaUh, a 
prodnetion which has become so extensively popular, 
that every one of our readers is probably &nuliar 
with it 

' We shall quote, in his own words, the accoant he 
gives us of the manner in which he punued one 
branchof his studies: — 

" I had begun," says he, " in 1733, to study 
langQagcs. I soon made myself so much a master 
oS the French, as to be able to read the books in 
that langu^e with ease. I then undertook the 
Italian. An acquaintance, who was also learning it, 
used aSi/ai to tempt me to play chess with him. 
Knding this took up too much of the time I had to 
spare for study, I at length re&tsed to play any 
more, unless on this CMidition, that the victor in 
every game should have a right to impose a task, 
either of puts of the grammar to be got by heart, or 
in translations, Six., wliich tasks the vanquished was 
to perform upon honour before our next meeting. 
As we played pretty equally, we thus beat cme aoo- 
" ' I rftonMids, with a little 
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palns-takiDg, atsquiied as much of the Spuilsh ai ta 
read ^ir books also. I have already mentioned 
that I had had only one yeai's instmction in a Latin 
school, and that when very young, after which I 
neglected that leuifpiBf^ entir^y. But wheo I had 
attained an acquuntanoe with Iha French, Italian, 
and Spanish, I was surprised to And, on lot^cing 
OTer a Latin Testament, that I understood more 
<tf that language than I had imagined, which en- 
couraged me to apply myself again to the study of 
it ; and I met with the more success, as those pre- 
ceding languages had greatly smoothed my way." 

In 1736 be was diosoi ctnk of the General 
Assembly, and being soon ailer ^pointed deputy- 
postmaster for the State, he lumed his thoughts 
to public aflairs, beginning, however, as he says, 
with small niatters. He first occupied himself 
in improving the city watch ; then suggested and 
promoted the establishment of a fire-insurance com* 
pany ; and afterwards exerted himadf in organizing 
a philosophical society, an academy for the educa- 
tion of youth, and a militia for Uie defence of the 
province. In short, ev^ part of the civil govern- 
ment, as he tells us, and almost at the same time, 
imposed some duty upon him. " The governor," 
he says, " put me into the commission of the peace; 
the corporation of the city chose me one of the com- 
Boon council, and soon after alderman ; and the 
citizens at large elected me a bucgeas to represent 
them in assembly. This latter station was the more 
agreeable to me, as I grew at length tired with 
sitting there to hear tiie debates, in which, as clerk, 
I could take no part, and which were often so un- 
interesting that I was induced to amuse myself with 
mfl k'n g magic sijuafes or circles, or aiH thing to 
avoid weariness; and I conceived my beooming a 
■nonber would enluge my power of dang gwd. 



I would not, however, insinuate that my ambition 
was not flattered by all these promotionB, — it cer- 
tainly was : far, considering my low beginning, 
they were great things to me ; and they were stilt 
more pleaang as being so many spontaneous testi' 
monies of. the public good opinion, and by me en- 
tirely unsolicited." 
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Acconnt dT fVuikUB'i Eltctrkal DUmtu4«. 

It IB time, however, that we should iatroduce this 
estraordinary man to our readers in a new character. 
A much more important part in civil afiairs than 
any he had yet acted waa in reserve for him. He 
lived U> attract to himself on the theatre of pohtics, 
the eyea, not of his own countrymen only, but 0f the 
whole civilized world ; and to be a principal agent 
in the production of events as mighty in themselves, 
and as pregnant with mi^ty consequences, as any 
belonging to modern history. But our inunediate 
object is to exhibit a portrait of the diligent student, 
and of the acute and patient philosopher. We 
have now to speak of Franldin's famous electrical 
discoveries. Of these discoveries we cannot, of 
course, here attempt to give any thing more than 
a very general account. But we shall endeavour to 
make our statement as intelligible as possible, even 
to those to whom the subject is new ; referring them, 
for more particular information in regard to it, to, 
the treatise on Electricity In the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, and the otlier works in which the prin- 
cipks of ^e science are formally expounded. 

The term electricity is derived from etectrtut, the 
Greek name for amber, which was known, even ia 
ancient times, to be capable of acquiring, by being 
rubbed, the curious property of attracting very li^t 
bodies, such as small bits of paper, when brought 
near to them. This virtue was thought to be pecu- 
liar to the substance in question, and one or two 
Others, down to the close of the sixteenth century, 
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when our ingenious and philosophic countryman, 
William Gilbert, a physician of I^onilon, announced 
for the first time, in hb Latin treatise on the ma^' 
net, that it belonged equally to the diamond and 
tnany other precious stones ; to gla§s, sulphur, seal- 
ing wax, rosiD, and a variety of other substances. 
It is from this period that we are to date the birth of 
ihe science of Electricity, which, however, continued 
in its infancy for above a century, and could hardly^ 
Indeed, be said to consist of any thing more than a 
Mllection of unsystematized and ill understood facts, 
uirtil it attracted the attention of Franklin. 

Among the facts, however, that had been dis- 
covered in this interval, the following were the most 
hnpoitaot. In the first place, the Ibt of the sub- 
iitances capable of being eicited by friction to » 
manifestation of electric virtue, was consideraUy tx- 
le&ded. It was also found that the bodies which 
ftad been attracted by the excited substance were 
Immediately after as forcibly repelled by it, and coidd 
not be again attracted until they had touched a third 
body. Other phenomena, too, besides those of at^ 
traction and repulsion, were found to take place 
when the body excited was one of sufficient magni^ 
tnde. If any othier body, not capable of being es- 
eited, such as the human hand or a rod of metaJi 
was presented to it, a slight sound would be pro- 
due*^ which, if the experiment was performed in a 
dark room, wbuld be acconiptoied with a momentary 
Vgkt Lastly, H was discovered that Hk eltetric 
virtue mi^t be imparted to bodies not cspabli! of 
being themselves «xcited ; by making such a body, 
when instdated, that is to say separated ffom all 
other bodies of the Bame cittaa by the intervention of 
one capaUe of excitation, act either as the rubber of 
the excited body, or as the drawer of a suocesuon ai 
^mrka tram ft, in the manner ' that had just been 
Y 9 
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deaciibed. . It was said, in utber of tbese cues, to be 
nUctri/ied i uid it was found that if it was touched, 
oi ewea closely ^proached, when in this state, by 
uaj other body, in like manner incapable of being 
excited by friction, a pi-etty loud report would take 
place, accompanied, if either body waa BUBceptible of 
feeling, with a slight seusalioD of pain at the point 
of contact, and which would instantly restore the 
electrified body to its usual and natural coiuliti<»t. 

In consequence of its thus appearing that all those 
bodies, and only those, which could not be them- 
selves excited, might in this manner have electricity, 
B« it were, transferred to them, they were designated 
conductort, as well as non-elKtrict ; while all eUc- 
trict, un the other hand, were also called non-con- 
duclort. It is proper, however, that the reader 
should be aware, that of the various subataitces in 
nature, none, strictly speaking, bdong excluaiTely to 
either of these classes ; the tmtii being merely, that 
(mferent bodies admit the pass^e of the electric 
in&ueiKe with extremely difierent degrees of faciUty, 
and that those which transmit it readily are called 
conductors, — the metals, and fluids, and living ani- 
ntals particularly, belonging to this class ; while such 
as resist its passage, or permit it only with extreme 
reluctance, — among which are amber, sulphur, wax, 
glass, and silk, are described by the <^posite deno- 
mination. . 

The beginning of the year 1746 is memorable in 
the annals of electricity for the accidental discoverjr 
of tke possibility of accumulating large quantities dT 
the electric fluid, by means of what was called the 
Leyden jar, or phiaL M, Cuneus, of that city, hap- 
pened one day, while repeating, some experiments 
which bed been originally suf^^ted by 3H. Von 
Kleist, Dean of the Cathedral in Camin, to hold in 
one hand a glaw vesiel, newly full of mtai, ifito 
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wbich he had been sending a chaise from an elec- 
firical machine, by means of a wire dipped into it, 
and communicating with the prime conductor, or 
JQSulated non-electric, exposed in the manner we have 
already mentioned to the action of the excited cylin- 
der. He was greatly Burprised, upon inlying his 
other band to disengage the wire from the conductor, 
-when be thought that the water had acquired as 
much electricity as the machine could give it, by 
receiving a sudden shock in his arms and breast, 
much more severe than uiything of the kind he had 
previonsly encountered in the course of hia experi- 
ments. The mme thing, it was fiiund, took place 
when the glass was covered, both within and without, 
with any other conductors tlian the water and the 
human hand, which had been used in this instajiue^ 
as, for e^unple, when it was coated on both sides 
with tinfoil, in such a manner, howerer, that the two 
coatings were completely separated from each other, 
by a Bpace around the lip of the vessel being left 
uncovered. Whenever a communication was formed 
by the interposition of a conducting medium between 
the inside and outside coating, an instant and loud 
explonott took place, accompanied with a flash of 
ligbt, and the sensation of a sharp blow, if the con- 
ductor employed was any part of the human body. 

The first announcement of the wonders of the 
Xieyden phial excited the curiosity of all Europe. 
The accounts given of the electric shock by those 
who first experienced it are perfectly ludjraaus, and 
vrell illustrate how strangely the imaginetiiHi is acted 
upon by surprise and terror, when novel or unex- 
pected results suddenly come upon it *. 

Frc»n the original accounts, as Dr. Priestley ob- 
serves, could we not have repealed the experiment, 

• See Prie>ll(y'i Hlilor; of Elccbici^, yol. i., or tha Tmtiw 
Ml Elvotriciiy in ih« Librwy of UNlnl Kirawlulie. 
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we should have formed a veiry diflTerent idea of the 
electric shock to what it really is, even when given 
in greater strength than it could have been by those 
early eiperimenters. It was this experiment, however, 
that first made electricity a aubject of general curi- 
osity. Every body was eager, notwithstanding the 
farming reports that were spread of it, to feel the 
new sensation ; and in the same year in which the 
experiment was first made at Leyden, numbers of 
persons, in almost every country in Europe, obtained 
ft livelihood by going about and shewing it. 

Hie particulars, then, that we have enumerated 
may be said to have constituted the whole of the sci- 
ence of Electricity, in tiie shape in which it first pre- 
sented its^f to the notice of Dr. Franklin. In die 
way in which we have stated them, they are little 
more, the reader will observe, than a mass of seem- 
ingly uoconnected facts, having, at first sight, nO 
semblance whatever of being the results of a common 
principle, or of being reducible to any general and 
eoraprehensive system. It is true that a theory, that 
of M. Du&y, had been formed before this time to 
aecount for many of them, and also for others that 
we have not mentioned : but it does not appear that 
^anklin ever heard of it until he had formed his 
own, which is, at all events, entirely different; so 
diBt it is unnecessary for ua to l^e it at all into 
account. We shall form a fair estimate of the amount 
and mraits of Franklin's discoveries, by considering;^ 
the facts we hove mmtioned as really constituting 
the scunee in the st4^ in which he found it. 
' It was in the year 1746, as he tells us himself in 
the narrative of his life, that, being at Boston, he met 
with a Dr. Spence, who had lately arrived from Scot- 
land, and who shewed him some electrical eiperi- 
■WDts. They were imperfectly performed, as Ifae 
doctor was not very expMt ; " but being," says Frank-) 
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lin, " on a subject quite new to me, they equally su^• 

Ensed and pleased me. Soon after my return to 
'hiladelphia, our Libmry Company received from 
Mr. Peter Collinson, F.R.S. of Loudon, a. present 
of a glass tube, with some account of the use of it in 
making such experimeDts, I eagerly seized the op- 
portunity of repeating what I had seen at Boston ; 
and, by much practice, acquired great readiness in 
performing those also which we had an account of 
from England, adding a number of new ones. I say 
much practice, for my house was continually full ibr 
some time, with persons who came to see these new 
wonders. To divide a Uttte this incumbrance among 
my friends, I caused a number of similar tubes lo be 
blown in our glass-house, with which they furnished 
themselves, so that we had at length sCTeral per^-. 
formers." The newly discovered and extraordinary 
phenomena exhibited by the Leyden phial, of course 
very early engaged bis attention in pursuing these 
interesting experiments; and his inquisitive mind 
immediately set itself to work to find out the reason- 
of such strange effects, which still astonished and per- 
plexed the ablest philosophers of Europe. Out of his 
speculations arose the ingenious and beauUful theory 
of the action of the electric influence which is knowD 
by his name ; and which has ever since been received 
by the greater number of philosophers as the best, be- 
cause ^e simplest and most complete, demonstistion 
of the phenomena, that has yet been given to the world. 
Dr. Franklin's earhest inquiries were directed to 
ascertain the source of the electricity which friction 
had the effect of at least rendering manifest in the 
glass cylinder, or other electric. The question was, 
whether this virtue was created by the friction in the 
electric, or only thereby communicated to it from 
other bodies. In order to determine this point, he 
resorted to the very simple ejtperimeot of endeavour- 
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iog to electrify huoMlf; that is to Bay, h&viiip inBiir< 
lated himself, and existed the cyiinder by rubbing H 
with his hand, he then drew off its electncJty from it 
in the usual manner into his own body. But be 
fJMind that he was not Uiereby electrified at all, as he 
would have been by doing Uie same thing, had th« 
frictJDB been ^pUed by auo^er person. No spark 
eoutd be obtained from him, afler the operatJon, by the 
Iffesentment of a conductor ; nor did he exhibit on such 
bodies as were brou^t near turn any of the other 
luual evidences of behig charged with electricity. 

If the electricity had been created in the electric by 
the fiiction, it was impossible to conceive why the 
pcffson who drew it off should not have been electri- 
Aed in this case, just as he would have been had 
another person acted as the rubber. The result evi* 
dently indicated that the friction had e^ded a change 
upon the person who bad performed that operation, 
aa welt aa upon the cylinder, since it had rendered 
him incspaUe ef being electrified by a process by 
which, in other circumstaiiDes, he would have been 
BO. It was plain, in short, that the electricity had 
passed, in the first instance, out of his body into tho 
cylinder; wluch,therefore, in communicating itto him 
in the second instance, only gave him back what it 
kad received, and, instead of electrifying him, merely 
restored him to his usual state — to that in which ha 
had been before the experiment was begun. 

This accordingly was the conclusion to which 
Franklin came ; but, to confirm it, he next insulated 
two individuals, one of whom he made to rub the 
cylinder, while the other drew the electricity from it. 
In this case, it was not the latter merely that was 
affected ; both were electrified The one had given 
out as much electricity to the cylinder in rubbing it, 
as the other had drawn from it. To prove this still 
&rth«r, he made them touch oue another, when both 
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vere instantly i^stored to their usual state, the redun* 
daot electricity thrown off by the one exactly making 
up the deficiency of the other. The spark produced 
by their contact was also, as was to have been ex-r 
p«cted, greater than that which took place when 
either of thran was touched by any third person who 
had not been electrified. 

Proceeding upon the inferences which these results 
seemed so evidentlyto indicate, Franklin con3truct«d 
the general outlines of his theory. Every body in 
nature he considered to have its natural quantity of 
electricity, which may, howerer, be either diminished, 
by part of it being given out to another body, as that 
of the rubber, in the operation of the electncal m»< 
chine, is given out to the cylinder ; or increased, as 
*hen the body is made to receive the electricity from 
the cylinder. In the one case he regarded the body 
as negatively, in the other as poiitiv^, dtctr&e^ In 
the one case it had less, iu the other more, than ita 
natural quantity of electricity; in either, therefore, 
aupposing it to be composed of electricity and eomt 
mon matttf , the usual equilibrium or balance between 
ita two constituent ingredients was, for the time^ 
upset or destroyed. 

But how should this produce the difierent efiects 
which are observed to result from the action of elec- 
trified bodies ? How is the mere circumHtance of the 
overthrow of the customary equilibrium, between the 
electricity and the matter of a body, to be made to 
account for its attraction and repulsion of other bo«Ues, 
and for the extraordinary phenomena presented by 
the Leyden phial ? The Frsnklinian theory aaswen 
these questions with great ease and completeness. 

The fundamental law of the electric fluid, accord- 
ing to this theiH7, is that its particles attract matter, 
wad repel one another. To thu wc must add a aimi* 
iar law witb regard to the {HUtJclea of matlert namely 
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that they repel each other, as well as sttrect ^ectri^ 
cit^. Iliis latter cMisideratian was somewhat uuac- 
conntaU; overiooked by Franklin ; but was afterwards 
introduced by Mr. ^pinua, of Petersburg, and our 
celelmited countryman, the late Mr. CaTenchsh, in their 
mcve elaborate exposidons of his theory of the elec- 
trical action. Let us now apply these two simple 
principles to the explanation of the facts we have 
airesdy mentioned. 

In the first place, when two bodies are hi thur 
ordinary or natural state, the quantity of matter is 
aD exact bidance for the quantity of electricity in 
each, and there is accordingly no tendency of the 
fluid to escape ; no spark will take place betweeo 
two such bodies when they are brought into coa- 
tacL Nor will tliey either attract or repel each 
Other, because the attractive and repulsive forces 
operating between them are exactly balanced, the two 
aUractlona of the electricity in the first for the matter 
in tJie second, and of the electricity in the second for 
the matter in the first, being opposed by the two re- 
pulsions of the electricity in the first for the electriraty 
in the second, and of the matter in the first for the 
matter in tix second. They, therefore, produce no 
efiect upon each other whatever. 
■ But let us next suppose that one of the bodies is 
an electric which has been exdted in the usual way by 
fnction, a stick of wax, or b ^ass cylinder, for ex- 
ample, which has been robbed with the hand, or a 
piece of dry silk. Id this case, the body in qoestion 
has received an addition to its natural quantity of 
electricity, which addition, accordingly, it will most 
readily part with whenever it is brought into contact 
with a conductor. But this is not all. Let UB see 
bow it will act, according to the law that has been 
stated,' upon the other body, which we shall suppose 
to be in its natural slate, when they ore brought near 
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each other. First; from the repulsive tendency of th« 
electric particles, the extra electricity in the excited 
hody will drive away a portion of the electricity of 
the other from its nearest end, which will thus her- 
come negatively electrified, or will consist of more 
matter than is Hecessary to bdance its electricity. la 
-this state of things, what are the attractive and repul- 
sive forces operating between the two bodies, the 
one, be it remembered, having an escess of electricity, 
and the other an excess of matter? There tkre, in 
fact, five attractive forces opposed by only four re- 
fnilsrre; the former being those of the matter in the 
first body for the electricity in the second, of the 
twlsnced electricity in tiie first for the balancfid matter 
in the second, of the same for the extra matter in the 
second, together with the two of the extra electricity 
in the first for the same two quantities of matter ; and 
-the latter being those of the matter in the first for the 
balanced matter in the second, of the same for the 
extra matter in the second, tog«ther with those of the 
electricity in the second both for the balanced and the 
extra electricity in the first The two bodies, there- 
fore, ought to meet, as we find they actually do. But 
DO sooner do Uiey meet than the extra electricity of 
the first, attracted by the matter of the second, flows 
over partly to it; and both bodies become positively 
electnfied; that is to say, each contains a quantity (rf* 
electricity beyond that which its matter is capable of 
'balancing. It will be found, upon examination, that 
■-we have now four powers of attraction opposed by 
tire of repulsion ; the fonner bung those of the matter 
in each body for the two electricities in the other, the 
latter those exerted by each of the electricities in the 
^me against both the electricities of the other, together 
•with that of the matter in the one for the matter in 
the otlier. The bodies now accordingly should repd 
«itchothOT,jiwtas wefindlohelheJact. Of course 
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the same rcaaoning applies to the case of a neutrd 
body, and any other containiag a supenbundaDce of 
electricity, whether it be an electric or no, and iq 
whatever way its electricity may hare been commuai* 
cated to it We may add that there is no case trf' 
attraction or repulsion between two bodies, in whicb 
the results indicated by the theory do not coincidf 
with those of observation as exactly as in this. 

We now come to the phenomena of the Leydw 
phiaL The two bodies upon which we ate here to 
fix our attention are the interior and exterior coatings, 
which, before the process of charging has commenced, 
ure of course in their natural state, each having ex*- 
"oMy that quantity of electricity which its matter is 
able to babnce, and ndther therefore exerting any 
vffect whatever upon the other. But na sooner ha* 
the interior costing received an additional portion of 
electricity from the prime conductor, vrith which the 
reader will remember it is in communication, than, 
being now positively electrified, it repels a correspond' 
ing portion of its dectricity fi'om the exterior coaling, 
-which therefore becomes negatively electrified. As 
the operation goes on, both these efiects increase, titt 
at kwt the superabundance of electricity iii the one 
flurftce, and its deficiency in the other, reach the 
limit to wtiich it is wished to carry them. All this 
vriiile, it will be remarked, the farmer is prevented 
irom giving out its superfluity to the latter by titB in- 
tnposition of the glass, which ia a Don-ttonductor, 
and the uncovered space which had been left on both 
' sides around the lip of the vessel If the charge 
were made too high, however, even these obstacleB 
would be overcome, and the unbalanced dectricity of 
the interior coating, finding no easier vent, would at 
hut rash through the glass to the unsaturated matter 
OB its c^iposite surface, probably shattering it to pieces 
in its progress. But, to eSeet a discharge in tbe 
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usual mftuner, ft comiminicatkiii must be Mteblished 
by means of a ^ood conductor between tbe two sur- 
bees, before this estreme Umit be reached. If either 
tk rod of metal, for example, or the htinmn body, be 
employed for this purpose, the fluid from the interior 
co^ng will instantly rush alon^ the road made for it, 
occasiouin^ a pretty loud report, and, in the latter 
case, a severe ahock, by tbe rapidity of its passa^. 
Both coatings will, in consequence, be immediately 
restored to theu: natural state. 

I^at this is the true explanation o( the matter, 
^anUin fiirther demonstrated by a variety of ingeni- 
ous experiments. In the first place, he found tiist, it 
tile outer coating was cut off, by being insulated from 
every conducting body, tbe inner coating could not 
be charged ; the electricity in tbe outer coating bad 
here no means of escafie, and it was consequendy im- 
possible to produce in that coaUng' the requisite ne- 
^tive electricity. On the other hand, if a good 
conductor was brought within the striking distance 
trom the outside coating, wbile the process of eharg* 
ing was going on, the expelled fluid might be seen 
passing away towards it in sparks, in proporuon as 
more was sent trom the prime conductor into tbe in- 
side of the vessel. He observed also that, when a 
phial was charged, a cork ball, suspended on silk, 
would be attracted by the one coaling when it had 
been repelled by the other — aa additional indkation 
and proof of their opposite states of electricity, aa 
might be easily shewn by on aualysis of the attractive 
and repulsive forces openting between the two bodies ' 
in each case. 

But Fraukhn did not rest contented with ascer- 
tiuning the principle of the Leyden phial. He made 
also a very happy application of this principle, which 
afforded a still more wonderful manifestation than 
had yet been oblaiaed of the powers of aocumulated 
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tiectricit)'. Considering the waste that took place, 
in the common experiment, of the fluid expelled, 
during the process of charging, from ihe e^cterior 
eoating, he conceited the idea of employing it to 
charge the inner surface of a second jar, which be 
effected, of course, by the simple expedient of draw- 
ing it off by means of a metEd rod communicating 
with that Biu&ce. The electricity expelled from the 
outside of this second jar was conveyed, in like maa- 
Her, into the inside of a third ; and, in this way, a 
great number of jars were charged with the same fo- 
ciU^ as a single one. Then, having connected all 
tin inside coatings with one conductor, and all the 
eutside coatings with another, he had merely to bring 
these two general conductors into contact or com- 
munication, in order to discharge the whole accumu- 
lation at once. This contrivance he called an Elec- 
trical BaUery. 

The general sketch we have thus given will put 
the reader in possession, at least, of the great outlines 
of the Franklinian theory of electricity, undoubtedly 
one of the most beautiful genendizations to be found 
in Uie whole compass of science. By the md of what 
we may call a single principle, since the law with 
legard lo the electric fluid and common matter is ex- 
ncUy the same, it explains satisfactorily not only all 
the facts connected with this interesting subject which 
were known when it was first proposed, but all those 
that have been since discovered, difiiising order and 
light throughout what seemed before little better than 
a chaos of unintelligible contradictions. We must 
now, however, turn to a very brilliant discovery of 
this illustrious philosopher, the reality of which does 
not depend upon the truth or falsehood of any theory. 

Franklin was by no means the first person to 
whom the idea had suggested itself of a. similarity 
between electricity and U^tning. Not to menUon 
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many other names which might be qootei), the Abbd 
Nollet had, before him, not only intimated his suspi- 
cion that thunder might be in the hands of Nature 
what electricity is in ours, but stat«d a vuiety of 
ffiasons on which he rested hia conjecture. It is to 
fVanklin alone, however, that the glory belongs of 
both pointing out the true method of verifying this 
sonjecture, and of actually establishing the perfect 
identity of the two powers in question. " It has, 
indeed, been of late the fashion," says the editor of 
the first account of hb electrical experiments, pub- 
lished at London in 1751, " to ascribe every grand 
or unusual operation of nature, such as lightning 
Mid earUiquakeB, to electricity; not, as one would 
imagine from the manner of reasoninif on these 
occe«lons, that the authors of these B(£emes have 
discovered any connexion betwixt the cause and 
efietit, or saw in what manner they were related; 
but, as it would seem, merely because they were un- 
acquainted with any oUier agent, of which it could 
not positively be said the connexion was impossible," 
Franklin transformed what had been little more than 
a figure of rhetoric into a most important scientifio 
fact 

In a paper, dated November t, 1749, he enume- 
rates bU the known points of resemblance between 
lightning and electricity. In the first place, he re- 
marks, it is no wonder that the effects of the one 
should be so much greater than those of the other ; 
fi>r if two gun-harrels electrified will strike at two 
Inches distance, and make a loud report, at how 
great a distance will ten thousand acres of electrified 
doud strike, end give its fire ; and how loud must 
be that crack ! He then notices the crooked and 
waving courw, both of the flash of lightnmg, and, 
in some cases, of the electric sparks ; the tendency 
of lightning, like electricity, to lake the rewliest and 
z3 
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best conduictor ; the Tacts that lightning, bs well as 
electricity, dissolves metals, bums some bodies, rends 
others, strikes people blind, destroys animal life, re- 
verses the poles of magnets, &c. 

He bad known for some time the extraordinary 
power of pointed bodies, both in drawing and in 
throwing off the electric fire. The true explanatioa 
of this fact did not occur to him ; but it is a direct 
consequence of the fundamental principle of his own 
theory, according to which the repulsive tendency of 
the particles of electricity towards each other, occa- 
sioning the fluid to retire, in every case, from the 
intericH' to the surface of bodies, drives it with espe- 
cial force towards pmnts and other prominences, and 
thaa favours its escape through sudi outlets ; wliile, 
OD the other hand, the more concraitrated attraction 
which the matter of a pointed body, as compared 
with that of a blunt one, exerts upon the electricity 
to which it is presented, brings it down into its new 
channel in a denser stream. In possession, how- 
ever, of the fact, we find him concluding the paper 
we have mentioned as follows : — ' ' The dectric fluid 
is attracted by points. We do not know whether 
this property be in lightning ; but since they agree 
in all the particulars in which we can already com- 
pare them, it is not improbeble that they agree 
likewise in this. Let the experiment be made." 

Full of this idea, it was yet some time before he 
found what he conceived a favourable opportunity of 
trying its truth in the way he meditated. A spire 
was about to be erected in Philadelphia, which he 
thought would afford him &cilities for the experi- 
ment ; but his attentun having been one day drawn 
by a kite which a boy was flying, it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that here was a method of reaching' 
the clouds preferable to any other. Accordingly, he 
jminedialely took a lai^ silk handkerchief, and 
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stretchiiif it ova two cross sticks, formed in this 
manner his simple apparatus for dravin^ down the 
lightning from lis cloud. Soon after, seeing a thun- 
der-storm approaching, he took a walk into a field in 
the neighbourhood of the city, in which there was a 
shed, communicating his intentionB, however, to no 
one but his son, whom he took with him, to assist 
him in raising the kite: this was in June, 1752. 

The kite being raised, he fastened a key to the 
lower extremity of the hempen string, and then insu* 
lating it by attaching it to a post by means of silk, 
be [daced himself under the shed, and waited the 
result. For some time no signs of electricity ap- 
peared. A cloud, apparently charged with lig-htniug, 
hod even passed over them without producing any 
e^ct. At length, however, just as Franklin was 
beginning to despair, he observed some loose threads 
of the hempen string rise and stand erect, exactly as 
if they had been repelled from each other by being 
charged with electricity. He immediately presented 
his knuckle to the key, and, to his inexpressible 
delight, drew from it the well-known electrical spark. 
It is said that his emotion was so great at this com- 
pletion of a discovery which was to make his name 
immortal, that he heaved a deep ugh, and felt that 
be could that moment have willingly died. As the 
rain increased, the cord became a better conductor, 
and the key gave out its electricity copiously. Had 
the hemp been thoroughly wet, the bold experimenter 
mi^t, as he was contented to do, have p^d for hia 
discovery with his life. 

He ailerwards brought down the lightning Into 
his house, by means of an insulated iron rod, and 
performed with it, at his leisure, all the experiments 
that could be performed with electricity. But he did 
not stop here, Hia active and practical mind was 
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not satisfied even with the spleudid discovery, tintil he 
had turned it to a. useful end. It suggested to him, 
as is well-knowa, the idea of a method of preserving 
buildings from lightning, nliich is eitrenely simple 
and cheap, as well as effectual ; consisting, as it 
does, in nothing more than attaching to the building 
a pointed metallic rod, rising higher than any part 
of it^ and communicating' at the Tower end with tlie 
ground. This rod the lightning is sure to seize 
upon in prefbrence to any part of the building ; by 
which means it is conducted (o the earth, and pro- 
vented from doing any Injury. There was always a 
strong tendency in Franklin's philosophy to these 
practical applications. The lightning-rod was proba' 
biy the result of some of the amusing ra^periments 
with which Franklin was, at the commencement of 
his electrical investigations, accustomed to employ 
his own ieisure, and afford pleasure to his friends. 
In one of his letters to Mr. CoUinson, dated so 
early as 1748, we find him- expressing himself in 
tiie following strdn, in reference to his electrical 
experiments :— -" Chagrined a little that we have 
hitherto been able to produce nothing in this way 
of use to mankind, and the hot weather coming 
on, when electrical experiments are not so agree- 
able, it is proposed to put an end to tiiem for this 
season somewhat humorously, in a parly o! plea- 
sure on the banks of Skuylkitt. ' Spirits at the 
same lime are to be fired by a spark sent from aide 
to side through the river, without any other con- 
ductor than the water— an experiment which we have 
some time since performed to the amazement of 
many. A turkey is to be killed for dinner by the 
dectrical »hook, and roasted by the electrical jade, 
before a fire kindled by the dectrijied bottle ; when 
Ifae healths of all tiie famous electrimans in Englaiulr 
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HoUand, France, and Germany, are to be drunk in 
eUdrified bumper*, vuider the dischar^ of guns 
from the electrical bailery." 

Franklin's electrical discoveries did not, on their 
first announcement, atti-act much attention in En^ 
land ; and, indeed, he had the mortification of learn- 
ing that hia paper on the similarity of lightning to 
electricity, when read by a tneud to the Royal 
Society, had been only laughed at by that lewned 
body. In France, however, the account that had 
been published in Iiondon of his experiments, fortu- 
nately fell into the hands of the celebrated naturalist, 
Buffon, who was so much struck with it, that he had 
it translated into French, uid printed at Paris. This 
made it immediately known to all Europe ; and ver- 
sions of it in various other modem languages soon 
appeared, as well as one in LaUn. The theory pro- 
pounded in it was at first violently opposed in France 
by the Abb^ Nollet, who had one of his own to 
support, and, as Franklin tells us, could not at first 
believe that such a work came from America ; but 
said it must have been fabricated by his enemies at 
Paris. The Abb^ was eventually, however, deserted 
by all his partizans, and lived to see himself the last 
of his sect. In England, too, the Franklinian expe- 
riments gradually began to be more spokeu of; and, 
at last, even the Royal Sodety was induced to resume 
the consideration of the papers that had formerly 
been read to them. One of their members verified 
the grand experiment of bringing down lightning 
from the clouds ; and upon his reading to them aa 
account of his success, " they soon," says Franklin, 
" tnaJde me more than amends for the slight with 
which they had before treated mc. Without my 
having made any application for that honour, they 
chose me a member; and voted that I should be 
excused the customary payments, which vrould have 
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amounted to twenty-fiye guineM; and ever since 
have given me their Transactions gratis. They also 
presented me with the gold medal of Sir Godfrey 
Copley, for the year 1T53, the delivery of which was 
accompanied with a very handsome speech of the 
President, Lord Macclesfield, wherein I was highly 
honoured." Some ywis afterwards, when he waa in 
this country with his son, the University of St. 
Andrew's conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws; and its example was followed by theUni- 
versities of Edinburgh aiid Oxford. He was also 
elected a member of many of the learned Bocieties 
throughout Europe. 

No phiiosopherof the agenow stood on a prouder 
eminence than thb extraonlinary man, who had ori- 
ginally been one of the most obscure of the people, 
and Imd raised himself to all this distinction almost 
without the aid of any education but such as he had 
givflu himself. Who will say, after reading his story, 
that anything more is necessary for the attainment 
of knowledge than the determination to attain it?— 
that there is any other obstacle to even the highest 
degree of intellectual advancement which may not be 
overcome, except a man's own listleasness or indo* 
lence ? The secret of this man's success in tlie cul- 
tivation of his mental powere was, that he was erer 
awake and active in that business ; that he sufered 
no opportunity of forwarding it to escape him unim- 
proved ; that, however poor, he found at least a few 
pence, were it even by diminishing his scanty meals, 
to pay for the loan of the books be eould not buy ; 
that, however hard-wrought, he found a few hours in 
the week, were it by sitting up half the night after 
toiling all the day, to read and study them. Othos 
may not have his original powers of mind ; but his 
industry, his perseverance, his self-command, are for 
the imitation of all : end though few may look for- 
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ward to the rare fortune of achieving discoveries like 
his, all may derive both instnictiou and encourage- 
ment from his example^ They who may never over- 
take the light, may at least follow its paUi, and guide 
their footsteps by its illumination. 

Were we to pursue the renudnder of Franklin's 
history, we should find the fame of the patriot vying 
with that of the philosopher, in casting a splendour 
over it ; and the ori^ally poor and unknown trades- 
man standing before kings, associating as an equal 
with the most eminent statesmen of his time, and 
arran^g along with them the wars and treaties of 
mighty nations. When the strug^;le of American 
independence commenced, he was smt as ambassador 
liom the United States to the Court of Fiance, where 
he soon brought about an alliance between the two 
countries, which produced an immediate war between 
the latter and England. In 1783, he signed, on the 
part of the United States, the treaty of peace with 
England, which recognized their independence. Two 
years afler he returned to his native country, where 
he was received with acclamation by his grateful and 
admiring fellow-citizens, and immediately elected 
Presidrait of the Supreme Executive CouuciL He 
closed his eventful and honourable life on the 17th of 
April, 1790, in the eighty-fiilh year of bis age.* 

* Th« engmiDg which wb hive given of Fruklin ia cc^icd 
from portraitB liken during bis reiidence in Fnocej — 'the (ace 
being from ■ piclure in tbe pussession of the Rojil Society, and 
the cOBtume (which is rather more splendid thkn the jihilosopher'i 
ordinary dreo) i« represented in & French print engriTed <n 1789. 
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Ilnlcai TjUai WllUuu Ditt.— Ia«iIlemiidImpiUoilnicBt, OtUi 
Btwthiui g BuchuiD I Tuu i Smart | U*gs^ i Le Hiiiiire ; 
Lorcnilnl) Frrnne; Hadiinc RoUad; lUlcighi Lad; JaDeGrtrj 
Juia L (or ScoUasd) ; LonUcF. 

In attempting to illustrate such a subject as the 
triumphs of the Love of Knowledge, and to set forth 
the exceeding might of that passion, the delist with 
which the indulgence of it is fraught, and the ob- 
fitacles of all sorts in the way of its gratification 
which it has so often overcome, the materials which 
present themselves are so abundant and so various, 
that the chief difficulty in using them is which to 
choose. The examples we have already cited may 
be considered sufficient to shew how perfectly prac- 
ticable it is to unite the pursuit of literature with 
that of any description of business or professional 
occupation, Weahallnow, therefore, proceed to notice 
some aspirants after knowledge, who have had oth^ 
difficulties to struggle with than those arising from 
either the seducing excitements or engrossing cares 
und toils of active life. 

Anecdotes illustrating the devotion with which 
knowledge has been pursued under the pressure of 
severe penury, or other forms of worldly misfortune, 
are evidences, not of any calamities to which litera- 
ture has a peculiar tendency to expose its votaries, 
but rather of the power with which it arms them to 
conquer and rise superior to calamities. Students, 
and authors, and men of genius, have had their shara 
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of sdvenaty ^th others ; but few others enjoy their 
peculiar advantages, if not for warding it off, at least 
for bearing up against it. The man who is most to 
be pitied under misfortune, is he whose whole hap- 
piness or misery bangs on outward circumstances. 
The scholar has sources of enjoyment within him- 
self, of which no severity of fortune can altogether 
deprive him. Hence, a man who is truly in love 
with philosophy, will often thinlc but lightly of 
sufferings and privations which would to another 
be almost intolerable. If his body be in wuit, his 
mind has store of riches. When Ehasuus was a 
poor student at Paris, he was indeed very anxious 
to be a little richer; but, almost in rags as he was, 
it was not fine or even comfortable raiment after 
which he principally longed. " As soon as I get 
money," says he, iu a letter to a friend, " I will 
buy first Greek books, and then clothes." " It is 
the mind," says Shakspeare, " that makes the body 
rich;" and so tile young scholar felt. Of his two 
contemplated purchases, it vras not the clothes, he 
knew, but the Greek books, that were to bring him 
any thing permanent, in the way either of enjoyment 
or distinction. 

And similar to those of Erasmus have been the 
feelings of many another aspirant after intellectual 
eminence, when struggling, like him, with the incDn- 
veniences of indigence, or braving every variety of 
labour and privation in pursuit of the object on which 
his heart was set The illustrious Kepler spent his 
life in poverty ; yet, amidst all his difticulties, he used 
to declare that he would rather be the author of the 
works he had written, than possess the duchy of 
Saxony. There is hardly any severity of endurance 
to which ardent spirits have not subjected themselves, 
under the inspiration of an attachment to literature 
DC the aits. The German naturalist, Schaeefbu, 
2*. ,, 
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wu SO poor when lie entered the UiureTBity of 
Halle, that for the first sis months of hia attendance 
his whole expenditure did not exceed a few half- 
pence a day ; a little bread, and a few vegetables 
boiled in water, were hia only food; and, although 
the winter was a very rigorous one, no fire ever 
warmed his chimney. Yet all this he bore cheerAiUy, 
counting the opportunity he enjoyed of punning his 
studies 06 more than a compens^oo for it all. This 
heroism, indeed, has never been uncommon among 
German scholars. We have already mentioned the 
cases of Heyne and Winckelman. The latter, ac- 
cording to a practice not unusual among poor 
students in that country, was wont, while attending 
the grammar school, to support himself chiefly by 
singing at night through the streeta ; and not him- 
self only, but, in a great measure, hia &ther also. 
But Winckelmau's expenses were always on the very 
humblest scale. Even when his fondest wishes were 
at last crowned by an oppcxtunity having been afibrded 
lutn of visiting Rome, he considered himself in pos- 
session of an ample revenue in the pension of a hun- 
dred crowns, which he was allowed, by his patron ~ 
Father Rauch, in additiou to his board, which he 
had free. The learned theologian, Hbnrv Bul- 
LiNOEK, one of the distinguished names of the Re- 
formation, had in like manner supported himself at 
school for several years by his talents as a street 
musiciau. His contemporary and fellow-labourer 
in the same cause, Wulfqano Musculus, had com- 
menced his career as a scholu* in a similar manner, 
having for esme time sung ballads throng th« 
country, and begged hie way from dom to door, in 
order to oblain a pittance wherewith to put himself 
to school ; he was at length charitably received into 
a convent of Boiedictine monks, who, greatly to hia 
Relight, o&red to educate him, sod admit him of. 

.„„Coo;(Ic . 
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tfaeir order. Husculuswaa aflenrerda, on embracing 
the tenets of the LutberaiiH, reduced to such distress, 
that he was obUged to send his wife to service, 
and to bind himself apprentice to a weaver of Straa- 
bu^, who DO sooner discovered his heretical opinions 
than he turned him out of doors. He had ^n no 
other resource but to ofier himself as a common 
labourer to assist in repairing the fortiflcationa of 
the city. Yet eveB in this situation he employed 
every moment he could spare in study ; and applied 
himself, iu particular, with so much ardour to the 
Hebrew language!, that he placed himself eventually 
almost at the head of the scholars by whom that 
branch of learning was cultivated is his time. 

Another great orieutalist of that age, and in 
many respects one of the most extraordinary charac- 
ters of any age, Williau Postellus, was, when 
merely a boy, so fond of reading, that he would 
often, it is related, while engaged with his book, 
forget to take his meals. Having set out Itom his 
native village in Normandy on the road to Paris, in 
the expectation of finding means to pursue his studies 
in that ciq>ital, he was attacked, in the course of his 
jouniey, by robbers, who took from him all the little 
he had in the world, and used him beudes so barba 
rously, that his vexation, and the wounds be had 
received, together obliged him to taHiM refuge in an 
hospital, where he lay for two years before his health 
was re^ored. On his recovery, he bent his steps 
once more towards Paris ; being at the time, how- 
ever, in such a state of destitution, that he had no 
way of obt^ning wherewithal to buy himself a 
coat, except liy offering bis services as a reaper to 
assist in cutting down the crop which then happened 
to be ready for the sickle. Having arrived at Paris, 
he thought tiimsclf fortunate in being received 
as a domestic into the Co)l«e of St. Bartw, not 
2 A3 
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doubting that even this situation would affind lum. 
in some degree, those opportunities of improvement 
which he so ardently longed for. Accordingly, 
having contriifed to get possession of a Greek and a 
Hebrew grammar, he soon made himself master of 
both these languages, solely by his owd efibrts ; and, 
ftltbough the iragments of time he could steal from 
the labours of his humble place were aU the leisure 
be had for study, he afterwards became one of the 
greatest scholars of his time, being distinguished 
especially for his knowledge both of ancient and 
modem languages, of which there wss scarcely one 
that he was not famihar with. To his vast ac- 
quirements, however, he added, in the latter part of 
his life, no little extravagance both of opinion and 
conduct; and, indeed, some of his notions could 
have proceeded from nothing dse than partial de- 
rangement. But it does not belong to our present 
Erpose to pursue this part of his ^story. Some of 
I works exhibit an extraordinary mixture of learn- 
ing and genius, with the most melancholy delusion 
and absurdity. 

Sebastian Cabiujo, whose elegant Latin Tersion 
of the Scriptures we have mentioned in a former 
chapter, was for many years of his hfe so poor, that, 
having a wifo and ftinily to support, he was obliged 
to employ the whole day in labouring in the fields, 
and could afford only the earlier part of the moming 
for study. Yet, even in these circumstances, litera- 
ture was the great consolation of his liie. Calviu, 
with whom he had quarrelled, having, in the heat 
of controversy, and in the same spirit of cruelty 
with which he hunted Servetus to death, allowed 
himself directly to chara^ him with theft, because 
he was in the habit of occasionally bringing 
home with him a little wood to serve for fiiel, 
»as answered by Caetalio in a mild but dignified 
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remonstfuice, Jo which he admits ihat, u he dwelt 
on the banks of the Rhine, he had indeed been 
sometimes accustomed to employ hiroBelf, at leisure 
hours, in catching with a hook the floating wood 
Which it carries down in its inundations, in order 
to warm his fejnily, — the wood bdng in feet, he 
i«marks, public property, and belonging to the first 
taker. And this he did, he says, being at the 
time wholly occupied with his translatjon of the 
Scriptures, and resolved rather to beg than to quit iL 
Pope Adriah VI. was the son of a poor barge- 
bmlder of Utrecht, who, desirous of procuring for his 
son B good education, and yet unable to pay for it, 
found means at last to get him admitted among the 
boys educated gratuitously at the university of Lou- 
vaine. While attending this seminary, however, the 
pecuniary resources of the young scholar were so ex- 
tremely scanty, that he was unable to afford himself 
candles whereby to study at night. But he did not 
(HI that account spend his time in idleness. He used 
to take his station, wa are told, with his book in his 
hand, in the church porches, or at the comers of the 
streets, where lamps were generally kept burning, and 
to read by their light After passing through a suc- 
cession of ecclesiastical preferments, which he owed 
to his eminent acquirements and unimpeachable cha- 
racter, Adrian was appointed preceptor to the young 
Archduke Charles, grandson to Ferdinand, King of 
Sp^, who afi^wards became so powerful and cele- 
brated, under the title of the Emperor Charles V. 
To this connexion he was indebted for his elevation 
to the papal throne, which he ascended in the sixty- 
second year d his age, and occupied fbr two years, 
haviDgdiedin 1533. The shori tune he held this 
lofty station was not, however, the happiest period 
itf Adrian's life, as the following inscription which he 
desired to be placed over bis tomb may testify :— 
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' " Here ties Adrian VI., who esteemed uo nusfbrtune 
which happened to him in life so great as his being 
called to gt>vern." 

We have already had occasion to quote several ex- 
amples of the enUiusiasm with which cultivators of 
the fine arts have devoted themselves to the acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge and skill to which they afler- 
wards owed their eminence and tame. The dream 
of every young artist's ambition is Rome. The 
French painter, Francis Permbr, when a young; 
man, living in poverty and obscurity at Lyons, was 
haunted by so eager a desire of visiting " the eternal 
city," that he gladly consented to act as guide to a 
blind person who was travelling thither, on condition 
that the latter should pay the expenses of both ; and 
in this way, after a journey of above four hundred 
miles on foot, he arrived among those monuments of 
ancient and modem genius, which, ere he bad yet 
seen them, he had so long and fondly worshipped in 
&ncy. The first engagement he obtained was a 
humble and laborious one — to make copies for a 
dealer in paintings from originals of merit ; but he 
profited by the advantage it afforded him of studying 
the works of several distinguished masters. Perrier 
aAerwards appeared in Paris, and obtiuned a high 
reputation among the artists of bis day. He died in 
that city in 1660. 

Clidde Lorbaihe b said to have been ori^ally 
apprenticed to a pastry-cook, and to have been, on 
his first appearance in Rome, so destitute of resources, 
that he was obliged to accept of the meanest employ- 
ment connected with the art he was de^rous of 
studying, and in which he afterwards attained so 
rare an eminence. Salvator Ros&, who was bom 
in 1615, a few years later than Claude, had made 
himself already an able painter, principally by the 
stud] of nature, while still reaidiug in his iiativ« 
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Tillage, in the neighbourhood of Xsples, and bdbre 
he had ever been sble to graUfy his earnest desire 
of visiting Rome. Sakator's genius, indeed, was 
nursed iu hardships and sorrows, which yet had 
only the eflect of strengthening aad exalting it. 
When very young, he had been left, by the death of 
bis father, the sole support of his mother and 
casters ; and bo heavily did this burthen press upon 
him, that, although he wrought bard, he was some- 
times, it has been said, after finishing a picture, 
scarcely able to save enough from the scanty price he 
teceived for it, to purchase the canvas for anothn. 
He was in his tnentieth year, when a friend and 
brother artist, somewhat richer than. himselC pro- 
posed to take him to Rome with him, and to pay 
the e^kenses of both ; an offer which S^rator gladly 
accepted. When he found himself at last in thai 
celebrated capital, his ardour would scarcely su&r 
him to take sustenance or repose, while he examined, 
with the enthusiasm of a painter and a poet, the 
precious remains of ancient art by which he was sur- 
rounded ; and the incessant fatigue to which he ex- 
posed lumself at last brought on an attack of fever, 
which rendered it necessary for him to be carried 
back to Naples. It was some years before it was 
again in his power to visit Rome ; but it continued 
to fill all his visions of the future, and to make his 
rendence at Naples seem an exile. At length, how- 
ever, his eye rested once more on the objects among 
which his heart had bo king been. Rome was at 
this time crowded with painters, whose names have 
now become the household words of ftme, and 
several of whom were even already r^jarded with an 
admiration as great as is ever bestowed on living 
genius. But, undismayed by their glory, Sdvator 
aspired irom the first to be, not the imitator of any 
of them, but theur competitor and rival, — to form 
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ft ityle, and titmd a school, of his own. We need 
not Bay how greatly he succeeded in this object, 
nnoe his name, too, ia now familiar to every ear, as 
One of the most distinguished in the second genei^- 
tinn of th« great painl«rfi of Italy. 

The celehrated Marhontel was born of parents 
who belonged to the humblest rank of the people, 
and WHS indebted for the elements of education to 
the charity of & priest The late French general 
HocSB, who distingumhed himself in the wars of 
the Revolution, was ori^nally a stable-boy. While 
in that situation, and after having enlisted in the 
army, which he did at the age of sixteen, he used 
to work at any employment he could find during 
the day, to get money to buy books, which ho would 
often spend the greater part of the night in reading. 
LaOranoe, the French translator of Lucretius, ws« 
so poor while attending the university, that his only 
food tor the day was a little bread, which he carried 
with him from home in the morning) and used to 
eat in an alley, or the vestibula of a church, during 
the mtervals between the di^rent classes. Dr. John- 
son was indebted for his maintenance at college to 
the scanty aid of a wealthy individual, who pro- 
fessed to keep him there as a companion to his son. 
The late learned Dr. Park, t&er having, at the eariy 
age of fourteen, distinguished himself above all faia 
echooUeUowB at Harrow, was taken from school by 
his &ther, who wished to initiate him in his own 
business of a surgeon and apothecary. Young Parr, 
however, continued still to pursue his studiei with 
as much benefit as before, by getting one or other 
o( his old companions to report to him the master's 
remarks on tba lesson of every day as it was read ; 
tintil bis &ther, finding the contest with nature likely in 
this case to turn out a vain one, at last consented that 
ba abould proceed to thauniTwsity. UeiudbMobut 
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a short time, howerer, at Cambridge, when his fitther 
died; and this event leaving him almost literally 
penniless, compelled him with a heavy heart to bid 
farewell aUo to this new theatre of his ambition. Yet 
these cruel disappointmenta, and a long succession 
of other struggles with indigence and misfortune, by 
which they were followed, did not prevent Parr from 
atttuning eventually the distinction he merited, and 
becoming one of the greatest scholars of his time. 
Such early difficulties form often, indeed, the very in- 
fluences to which no small portion of the future emi- 
nence of their victims is to be attributed. The late 
illustrious mathematician Lagmnge used to say, that 
he certainly never should have been the mathema- 
tician he had turned out, if he had been born to a 
fortune, instead of having had to make bis own way 
to one. 

It is related of the painter Joseph Ribera, com- 
monly called Lo Spagnoletto, that after having for 
some time pursued his art at Rome in great indi- 
gence, he was patronised by one of the cardinals, 
who, giving him apartments in his palace, enabled 
him to live at his ease ; but that, after a while, finding 
himself growing indolent amidst his new comforts aad 
luxuries, he actually withdrew himself &om their cor- 
rupting influence, and voluntarily returned to poverty 
and labour— thus exhibiting the choice of Hercules 
in real life, and verifying tiie beautiful fiction of 
Xenophon. 

Many of the devotees of literature have pursued 
the objects upon which their hearts were set with a 
resolution which no difficulties seem to have had any 
effect in alarming or impairing. The French Polyglot 
Bible of 1645, in ten volumes folio, was the under- 
taking of an advocate of Paris, Guv Michel l£ Jat, 
who, having spent his fortune on its completion, de- 
clined the overtures of Cardinal Richelieu to rapay part 
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of Uie expenditure on condition of the work betn^ 
allowed to come forth in his name, preferring to sub' 
mit to poTerty rather than to share with any one th4 
g\oTj of »o great an enterprise. Our own countfy- 
maa, the most learned Dr. Edmund Cabtiiill, ex- 
pended hirt whole fortune, amounting' to twelve thoU' 
sand pounds, on his ' Lexicon Heptaglotton,' which 
appeared In Ifi69, as a companion to Bishop Walton's 
'■ Polyglot Bible;' and he, besides, lost his sight in 
preparing the work, to which he is said to have de- 
voted eighteen hourB a day for seventeen years. 

Miles Davieb, a writer on antiquities in the 
earlier part of last century, and some of whose wfn-ka 
show considerable learning, is said to have hawked 
bis productions himself from door to door. A work, 
entitled ' Essays on the most important Subjects of 
Natural and Revealed Religion,' which appeared ftl 
Edinburgh in 1772, was both composed and printed 
by the late Mr. Jambs Tvtler, while he resided in 
the Sanctuary of Holyrood House, without ever 
having been written, the sentences being merely 
formed in the first instance in the mind of the author, 
and then directly put in types. This reminds us of 
what Franklin tells us of Keimer, the first master 
with whom he served at Philadelphia, whom ha 
found, on being introduced to him, employed in 
printing an Elegy on a young poet of the place, who 
had recently died. " Keimer," says he, "soade verses 
too, but very indiSerently, He could not be said to 
tdrite tliem, for his method was to compose them in 
the types directly out of his head ; there being no 
copy, but one pair of cases, and the elegy probably 
requiring bM the letter, no one could help him." 

But peAaps the most extraordinary instance of 
literary industry and perseverance on record is af- 
forded us in the history of a work entitled ' A Hya- 
t«m of Diviiuty,' by the Reverend Williah DatV( 
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A.B., « clerKymcui of the church of Engbuul Mn 
Davy was horo in 1748, near Chudleigh m Devon' 
shire, where his father resided an s smsll farm, hjs 
-own fteehold. From a very early a^ he gave proofn 
dI s mechanic^ genius, and when only eight years 
old, he cut out with a knife and put together tha 
parts of a smsll mill, after the model of one that was 
then building in the neighbourhood, the progress 
made in constructing which he used to observe nsx' 
rowly every day, while he proceeded with equal 
regularity in the completion of bia own little work, 
When the large mill was finished, it was found not 
to wvrk exactly as it ought to have done, and th« 
defect at first eluded the detection even of the builder. 
It is said that while they were endeavounog to ascer* 
tain what was wrong, the young self-t&ught architect 
ntade'tusappeamace, and, otMerving that his mill went 
perfectly well, pointed out, after an eiammotion of & 
few minutes, both the defect and the remedy. 

Being intended for the Church, he was placed at 
the Exeter Grammar School; and here he distin- 
guished bunself by his proficiency in claseical learn- 
ing, whUe he still retained his early attachment to 
mechanical pursuits, and exercised his talents in the 
oonstnjction of several curious and ingenious articles. 
At the age of eighteen, he entered at Oiford, where 
he took the degree of A. B. at the usual time. It 
was during bis residence at the University that he 
conceived the idea of compiling a sjstem of divinity, 
to consist of selections from the best writers, and 
began to collect, in a common-place book, such pas- 
sages as he thought would suit his purpose. 

On leaving college, be was ordained to the curacy 
of Moreton, in the diocese of Exeter, and not long 
after be removed to the adjoining curacy of Lusir 
leigb, with a. salary of 40i. a-yew. In the year 17b6, 

he published, by subacriptioii, six voluuwfi of bw* 
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mona, by way of introduction to his intended wcvk ; 
but this proved an unfortunate speculation, many of 
the subscribers forgetting; to pay for their copies, and 
he remained in consequence indebted to his printer 
ftbore a hundred pounds. This bad success, bow- 
ever, did not discourage him : he pursued his literary 
researches and completed the work. But when his 
manuscript was finished, he found that, iromits ex- 
tent, it would cost two thousand pounds to get it 
printed. In these circumstances, he again contem- 
plated pnblication by subscrip^on, and issued his 
proposes accordingly; but the names he collected 
were too few to induce any bookseller (o risk the 
expense of an impression of the work. Determined 
not to be defrauded of the honours of authorship, Mr. 
Davy now resolved to become a printer himself. So, 
having constructed his own press, and purchased from 
ft printer, at Exeter, a quantity of worn and cast-off* 
types, he ^commenced operations, having no one to 
assist him escept his female servant, and having of 
course to perform alternately the offices of compositor 
Riid pressman. Yet in this manner did the ingenious 
and persevering man, sustained by the anticipatbn of 
theliterary&me awaiting him, proceed until be had 
printed off forty copies of the first three hundred pageS, 
his press only permitting him to do a single p8^ at a 
time. Confident that he had now produced so ample a 
specimen of the work as would be certun to secure for 
it the general patronage of the learned, he here sus- 
pended his labours for a while ; and having forwarded 
copies to the Royal Society, the universities, certain 
of the bishops, and the editors of the principal re- 
views, waited vrith eager expectation for the notKe 
and assistance which he conceived himself sure of 
receiving from some of these quarters. He waited, 
however, in vain; the looked-lbr encouragement 
came not. Still, although thus a second Ume disap- 
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pointed, he was not to be driven from his purpose, 
but returned with unabated courage to his neglected 
htbours. He no doubt thought that posterity would 
repair the injustice of his contemporaries. In one re- 
spect, however, he determined to alter his plan. His 
presents to the bishops, critics, and learned bodies, had 
cost him twenty-sis of his forty copies ; and for the 
completion of these, bo thanklessly received, he natu- 
rally enough resolved that he would give himself no 
far^r trouble, but limit the impression of the re- 
mainder of the work, so as merely to complete the 
fourteen copies which he had reserved, in this way 
saving both his labour and his paper. And he had 
at last, afler thirteen years of unremitting toil, the 
gratification of bringing his estmordinary undertak- 
ing to a conclusion. The book, when finished, the 
reader will be astonished to learn, extended to no 
fewer than twenty-six volumes 8va, of nearly 500 
pages each ! In a like spirit of independence he 
next bound all the fourteen copies with his own 
hands ; after which he proceeded in person to Lon- 
don, and deposited one in each of the principal 
public libraries there. We may smite at so pre- 
posterous a dedication of the labours of a life-time as 
this; but, at least, the power of extraordinary perse- 
verance was not wanting here, nor the c^iability 
of being excited to arduous exertion, and long 
sustained under it, by those motives that act most 
strongly upon the noblest natures — the conscious- 
ness of honourable pursuit, and a trust in the ver- 
dict of posterity. It is true this temper of mind 
might have been more wisely exercised ; and the pa- 
tience, ingenuity, and toil which were expended upon 
ft performance of no great use in itself, bestowed 
upon something better fitted to benefit both the zeal- 
ous labourer and his fellow-men. Yet this considera- 
tion does not entitle us to refuse our admiration to so 
2 B 
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TBitt ui ounple of the unwearied and inflexible pttf- 
BScuUon (tf an object, in the ab§ence of all those 
Tiilgar encouragemenU which ue generally bdlerad 
and felt to be bo indi^tena^e.* 

There is nothing more depreaaing to the Bfint &KB 
protiBcted exile or impnBonment; yet we httve many 
inatwiceB of the suecessfiil pur§uit of literary labours 
under tJiese heavy inflictionB. Tba cage of Ovid 

* There iaa shart ootice of Hr.Divy inthe 'Qnulerly Review/ 
ml. VIK. ind another canuiuing tamo adddiaaal punculua to 
Gorton's ' BiDgnphical Dictioniuyj' but the Bceount thu hai been 
here given ia principally from tbe commuQicatiop of a valued cor- 
respondent, to wbomthe reverend genllemm was known. "A few 
years alter the comptetion of his work," continues our aulborilf, 
"] became scqaainled wiUi him. Ilough advanced inyeart, aed 
mi|ch disappointed at tbe neglecl he caaceind be had experi- 
enced, he sUU boped thai a time wonld come whan his labow* 
would be noticed. His genius wis decided!}' mecbanic*li aad 
his industry great. He bad formed a curious garden among the 
mcka clue to his house, and bis bcalth and strength wen 
np^aled. He ahewad m« the only copy of his work In hia pea- 
sessloo. Il was a curioas one, being iuteisparaad with maBW^pt 
remarks, Tbe printing was not elegant, but fair and legible. Ha 
Itill-tntertuned hopes that the whole would be reprinted, as well 
■a an iiulei which he bad completed to it in two volumes. In the 
year 1B23 he recommenced his printing, and worked off a Dear 
volume of senmins; and in 1825, be publUhed at Eieler, en 
abridgment of bis system of divinity in two volumes, being ihfsi 
in hia eighty-second year. (These volumes, however, the Gnt of 
which Gonlains a print of the author, were not, we believe printed 



eiceediugly gratified by this cbcumatanca, and, contrary f tite 
wishes of bis friends, he removed to bis living. Tbe eivtioa ww 
too much for him, and he died on the I3tb of June, 1626, in hii 
•igbly4hird year, and is buried at WbcUeigfa, having possessed 
bis liviDg oDly a fa* wntha. Having acquired some pc^Mrty 
during the latter part of his life, he founded a school for the pear 
at Lustleigh, and endowed it with a meadow, worlb abgiil UUM 
hundred pounds. He likewise subaciibed towards huildiug a 
aehooUrooia, and gave wme handsome communion piM to tbe 
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VrSi oeooj to the reeoUectian of many of our readers^ 
He spent the last yeara of his life in banishment 
aniong the barbariana inhabiting the inhospitable 
ooaats of the Black or Euxine Sea, wlwre he was 
sent, riWr being stript of his possessions at Rome, 
bj the emperor Augustus, one of the vilest tyrants 
that ever lived, imd whose almost single good quality 
frashii patronage of letters. Fora long timedespair 
Was the only feeling which the mind of the poet could 
indulge under his changed fortunes; but he nne at 
last abote the pressure of his deprivations, and soma 
of the finest works that he has left us were written 
in that abode of universal rudeness and desolation, for 
which be had been obliged so suddenly to exchange 
tbe splendid and luxurious capital of the world. He 
Bven learned the language of the Oetae, among whom 
be lived ; and, as he tells us himself^ took the trouble 
of (xnopoaiag a poem in that barbaric tongue, which 
procured him unmeasured admiration from his new 
associates. Ovid never again beheld his bmily or na- 
tivecountry, but died among theOetae, after on exile 
ofseveRorejghtyears,andin the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. We have mentioned in aformer chapter the trans- 
ition, by our own AUred the Great, c^ BoktHius's 
' Consolations of Philosophy.' This beautiful tresr 
tjse was written in the beginning of the sixth century 
by BoethiuB, while conflned under sentence of death 
in the tower of Pavia, and when he w&a not even al- 
lowed the use of books. In more modem times, 
Buchanan, as we have already stated, commenced 
bis eleg&nt I«tin version of the Psahns, while lying in 
pHson at GoimbrOtin Portugal) and Don Quisotewas 
written in a dungeon, to which an unjust judgment 
bad oonsigned its great author. Tasso was shut up 
in a cell of the monastery of St Anne, at Ferrara, 
under the imputation of being deranged, when he 
produced sever^ of the ablest of his minor pieces 
2bS 
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both in prose and verse. An Ens^lish poe^cal' 
composition of great power, eatitled ' A Song' of 
David,' which was reprinted a few years ago, and 
attracted considerable notice, in consequence of a 
resemblance which some stanzas of it were con- 
ceived to present to a celebrated passage in one of 
Lord Byron's works, was written by its author, 
Christopher Shirt, with charcoal on the walls of 
his cell, while confined in a mad house. The lesmed 
J&ROHE Magoi, who occupied a high situation nnder 
the Venetian government, io the island of Cyprus, 
when it was attacked and taken by the Turks in 
1571, contrived, during the captivity to which he 
was afterwards subjected by the conquerors, to write 
his two liatin works, entitled ' On Bells' and * On 
the Wooden -Horse,' both displaying great erudi- 
tion. He was altogether deprived of books, and 
obliged to toil so constantly the whole day, that the 
only leisure he had was what he stole trom the hours 
allotted him for sleep; and his life was spared 
only for about a year by hb barbarous jailors, who 
at last finished their cruelties by stnmgUng him 
in his dungeon. The French translation of the 
Scriptures, in thirty-two volumes, octavo, by Ls 
MiiBTRE, or Saci, as he chose to call himself by a 
transposition of his Christian name Isaac or Isac, 
was commenced by the author while confined in the 
Bastille ; tbe New Testament and a considerable 
part of the Old having been finbhed by him in the 
three years and a half during which his imprison- 
ment lasted. LoBXNzo liORENziNi, a leamedltalian 
who lived in the early put of the last century, is 
siud to have rehered the weariness of an imprison- 
ment of nearly twenty years by the composition of a 
work on Conic Sections. Our coun^man, tbe 
famous William Phvhns, after having been con- 
demned to imprisonment for lifcj (from which, how- 
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•ver, Ife Wfcs subsequently released,) continned to 
write OS KOttTely and with as unconquered a spirit as 
be had done while at liberty. The celetirated Mad. 
Roland, who perished in the Htortn of the Revolu- 
lotiOD, Wrote her Hemoirst (af^rwards published 
under the title of * Appel a i'lmpartiale Poateritd'), 
during' the two months she spent in prison imme-- 
diately before her execution, while her own iate was 
full in her view, and that of her husband, to whom 
shB wae tenderly attached, and who so soon followed 
her, wae in suspenie ; and yet the manuicript, it 
has been rem&rked, scarcely exhibited an erasure. 

Anodier nante which naturally suggests itself to 
us under this faetMl, is that of our celebrated country- 
maii( Sir WaltBr Ralbioh, whose ' History of the 
Worid' 1b perh^s the greatest literary work ever 
acoouiplished under the circumstancee we are now 
sonsldering^. Me was one of those rare and won- 
deriiil men who, supereminently endowed both with 
the reBectire uid active powers, seem equally 
qualified to distinguish themselves in studious soli- 
tude and on ^e theatre of affiurs. His life W«a a 
busy one from his earliest years, having been passed 
chiefly in ^le (!amp and on ship-board, amid the toils 
and agtl&UouB of wh", and every other variety of 
daring and hMardous adventure. Yet thus occupied, 
H w&B hia custom to spend four hours every day in 
reading and study, only five being given to sleep. 
Hie duties of his situatitm, and tiu exercises be 
Underwent to improve himselfin his profession, em- 
ployed the rest of his time. The first part of his 
' History of the World * appeared when its illustrious 
aMhor was siity-two years of age, having been 
written in the Tower, to which he had been conslgDed 
more than ten years before, afla: a trial on a charge 
of high-treason, which violated all the customary 
f^nns «f legal proaediure, as well as the rules of 
3 B 8 
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Hatural justice. All the time during which be ma 
employed in camposing' the work, he was lying uoder 
that senleDce of death which, a few years ^er his 
book was finiahed, was carried into esecutjon by a 
lingularly barbarous peireraion of law. He had 
in the interim, as is well known, been not only 
liberated from contineinent, but restoTed to public 
employment, and thus, by implication at least, 
pardoned, when advantage was taken of hla con- 
demnation fif^n years before to destroy him fcft 
his commissioD of certain other alleged olfences, for 
which he was never brought to trial. Yet, althou^ 
at last the victim of an iniquitous conspiracy, it was 
his own immoderate ambition that led this great 
man to his ruin. But for this " infirmity of noble 
minds," he was one of the very chief glories of an 
age crowded with towering spirits. His History is 
very precious as one of the claaaical works of our 
lajiguage: exhibiting in its style one of the most 
perfect models we possess of that easy but vigorous 
and graphic eloquence, which testifies both the learn- 
ing of tile scholar tuid a mind fertilized by converse 
with the living world. It was the largest, but not 
the only literary performance, with which he occu- 
pied the hours of his long imprisonment of twelve 
years, a period of his life during which he may be 
said, through these labours, to have earned his best 
and most enduring renown. 

The unfortunate Lady Jane (trey, and her equally 
unfortunate, but most guilty cousin, Queen Maky of 
Scotland, both solaced hours of captivity, destined 
to terminate only on the scaffold, by learned labours. 
The ancestor of the latter. Jades I. of Scotiand, 
one of the most amiable and accomplished of princes, 
having been in his twelfth year taken captive on his 
way to fVance by one of the ships of the King of 
England, was detained by him in dose c<»ifinement 
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for nearly twenly years, having been lodged in the first 
instance in the Tower, afWwards in the Castie of 
Nottingham, and eventually in that of Windsor. It 
VBs while in this last-mentioned prison that he wrote 
his beautiful allegory, ' The King's Quhair,' certainty 
the finest poem that liad l>een yet produced in the 
Englbh language, with the exception of the immortal 
works of Chaucer. It was occasioned by his passion 
for the Lady Joanna Beaufort, a young person of dis- 
tinguished beauty, and nearly Jlied to the royal &- 
mily, whom be afterwards married, and of whom he 
became enamoured by beholding her from the win- 
daw of his apartments walking in the gardens of the 
Castle. But as another of our poets, the elegant 
LovBLACE, has beautifully said, writing also, as it 
would seem, from a place of confinement. 
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HtlDral DcfKti (nercamc : Dennntbeon ! Defi 
SHUndtfVDn; RufendUi XHodotuR; Dldymsfl 



Still more depreBsing than any of those deprifittionH 
which we have yet considered, are such natural in- 
SicUons as close up altogeUier some one or man of 
the ordinary avenues by which knowledge finds its 
way into the mind; Mid thus seem to tqipose an 
almost insurmouDtable obstacle to the pursuit, per* 
haps, of the very studies ia which the intdlectual 
powers, thus cramped or darkened, mi^ht otherwise 
have been best fitted to excel Several instances 
mi^ht be mentioned, in which individuals, strong>ly 
attached to a particular path of amlntion, have, by 
mere perseverance, enUrely overcome the slighter 
impediments presented by physical makonformation. 
Thus, fiir example, Demobthenbs strengthened ft 
weak voice, and cured his natural iudistinctness of 
articulation, by exercising himself in declamation 
while ascending the brow of a hilt, or walking amid 
the noise of the waves along the sea'Shorb Others 
have contrived to prosecute certain professional em- 
ployments with distinguished success, under disad- 
vantages of this sort, which no discipline could cun. 
The French advocate, Elie deBbaumont, after having 
been educated for the bar, found his voice so weak, 
as completely to prevent his making any figure as s 
speaker ; but by devoting himself to the writing of 
memorials for his clients, he soon established for 
himself the most brilliant reputation as a master both 
of law and of eloquence. The celebrated SpnUBh 
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painter, Ferhandez Navarete, was seized with an 
illness, when only two years old, which left him deaf 
and dumb for life. Yet in this state he displayed from 
his infancy the strongest passion for drawing, cover- 
ing the walls of the apartments with pictures of all 
sorts of objects, done with charcoal ; and having 
afterwards studied under Titian, he became eventu- 
ally one of the greatest artists of liis age. Navarete, 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, could both 
read and write, and even possessed considerable 
learning. 

Blindness, however, is the calamity that seems 
most effectually to shut the mind up from the acqui- 
sition of knowled^ Yet we have many examples 
of the atttunment of distinguished eminence in in- 
tellectual pursuits, under this severe deprivation. 
Of these we shall now proceed to lay a tew of the 
more remarkable before our readers. 

Nicholas SAUNnERSON was bom at the village of 
"niurston, in Yorkshire, in 16S2. He was only a 
year old, when he was deprived, by smalt-pox, not 
only of his sight, faut even of his eyes themselves, 
which were destroyed by abscess. Yet it was pro- 
bably to this apparent misfortune that Saunderson 
chiefly owed both a good education, and the leisure 
he enjoyed, from his earliest years, for the cultivation 
of his mind and the acquisition of knowledge. He 
was sent when very young to the free school at Pen- 
niston, in the neighbourhood of his native place; and 
here, notwithstanding the mighty disadvantage under 
which it would seem tliat he must have contended 
with his schoolfellows, he soon distinguished himself 
by his proflcieney in Greek and Latin. It is to be 
regretted that we have no account of the mode of 
teaching that was adopted by his master in so sin- 
gular a case, or the manner in which the poor boy 
conlrired to puiaue his studies in the absrace of that 
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sovereign 01^^ to which the mind is woni to be 
chiefly indebted for knowledge. Soma one muBt 
have read the lesson to him, till hii memorj, strength- 
ened by the habit and the necessity of exertion, 
had obtained complete possession of it,andtheimnd, 
as it were, had nude a book fur itself, which it could 
read without the assistance of the eye. At all events, 
it is c^lain that the prc^ess he made in this part o£ 
his education was such as is not often equalled, even 
by those to whom nature has given all the ordinuy 
means of study; for he acquired so great a famili- 
arity with the Greek language, as to be in the habit 
of having the works written in it read to him, aod 
following the meaning of the author as if the oom- 
position had been in English, while he shewed his 
perfect mastery over the Latin, on many ooca- 
siuna in the course of his life, by both dictating and 
speaking it with the utmost fiuency and oommand of 
expression. 

These acquirements were due of course, in a great 
measure, to an excellent memory, which again 
owed, no doubt, much of its power and aptitude 
to the very difliculties under which it was obliged 
to exert itself. Every one of our Acuities, corpo' 
real and mental, is to a certain extent weakened, or, 
at least prevented from reaching its utmost pos- 
sible vigour and developement, by the assistance it 
usually receives in its labours from other bculties. 
Individuals deprived of the use of their hands bava 
learned to write and paint with their toes j no reason 
in the world, certainly, why those in possession of the 
fitter and more natuial instrument should relinquish 
it for the other, but yet an evidence of how mucl^ 
more some of our members are capable, and may be 
made by a certain discipUne to perform, than we ge- 
nerally suppose. The German painter, KuobnsaSi 
celebrated for the spirit of his battle pieces, was oii- 
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gfnally an engraver, but was obliged toftbandon that 
profeseion in consequence of a weakness in his ri^it 
hand, which, however, permitted him to manage the 
pencil, although not the burin, and accordtngiy he 
applied himself to painting. But, some years sAer, 
his disease increased so much, that, even for the 
lighter work it had now to do, his right hand 
became quite unsnviceable ; and be would have been 
without a profession, or any means of subsistence at 
sU, if he had not determined to make his left hand 
supply the place of its disabled companion. The ex- 
periment, af^er being 'persevered in for some time, 
succeeded perfectly, and he came at last to use the 
one huid with more esse and effect than he hod ever 
done the other. 

Any one of us, it is obvious firom this, might ac- 
quire for himself two right hands instead erf one, 
if he thought it worth his while, and chose to take 
the requisite pdns. And the sune rule holds as to 
the odter tvgans and higher &cuIUes. The peculiar 
attribute of the eye is to distinguish colours ; there is 
none of its other functions which may not be per- 
fbrnied by some one or mc»e of the other senses. 
But yet it does commonly serve us in a variety of 
other ways ; or rather, by means of the power it pos- 
sesses of distinguishing colours, it is able better than 
any of the other senses to do us certain services 
which yet they also might be made to perform. 
However conveaient this anwigeinent may be in 
most respects, it is not unattended with disadvan- 
tages. If we did not possess the facuky of sight, w 
never c^>«ted our eyes except when we wanted 
mer^y to distinguish c(dours, many of our other 
senses luid faculties would acquire a degree of power 
of which we have scarcely any conception. We de- 
rive more knowledge of the external world lirom the 
«ye, tfaan froBi all our otiWr seDses |>ut togetiur ; ibr 
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it is its power of dietinguishin^ coloure which fra 
chiefly make use of to measure every variety of dis • 
tance, form, and motion, which objects assume, aad 
of man; of them to ascertain even a multitude of 
other qualities. Above all, it is by this simplepowO' 
of distin^ishing colours that we read books, and 
are enabled to drink ourfiU from these most abound- 
ing fountains of knowledge and reflection. But eren 
without the eye, we should not be altogether destitute of 
the means of forming an acquuntance with the things 
around us. We should only have to make our fAhae 
feculties do more than they now do. Our touch 
would detect inequalities in surfeces that now feel to 
us perfectly smooth ; our taste and smell would ac- 
quire a delicacy and power of discernment, whick 
would enable them to intimate to us, with exactness 
the presence or approach of many bodies and snb- 
stancea, by which they are now scarcely a&cted; 
our hearing would come to their wd with a fin«a«8B 
of perception and discrimination that would tell the 
direction and distance of every sound, and measure 
with ease, and instinctively, d^erencesof tone which 
at present only the closest attention can render seii- 
i^ble to the acntest ear. Undoubtedly we derive all 
this knowledge with infinitely greater convenience 
through the medium of the eye, than we should do 
by this augmentation of the powers of ovrr other 
senses, which, if so invigorated, would probaWy oc- 
casion us no little annoyance and discomfort, in con- 
veying to us the information we sought from them — 
to say nothing of the extremely inferior degree of ser- 
Tice they would after all render us as com[)ared with 
tiiat which we receive from the eye. But the consi- 
deration of these sleeping capabilities which are in 
us (beside its importance in a philosophic point of 
Tiew), ought not to be without its use both in shew- 
ing US, should we be deprived of the most v»liiaUe 
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of OUT bodily organs, wbat resources we still liave for 
persevenmce to avail itself of; and perliaps also in 
enciting us to bestow a little more p^ns than we 
ordinarily do in what we may call the education of 
those of our natural powers, which, howeTer suscep- 
tible of bon^ put to profitable exercise, we are apt to 
allow to remun inac^ve, merely because we do not 
find it absolutely necessary to make a call upon them 
for their services. 

What has been stated may teach us at least how 
much more efficient we might make almost any one 
of our faculties, by subjecting it to the proper dis- 
cipline. They are all invigorated by the habit of 
exertion. And more especially may the memory be 
rendered, by judicious cultivation, both quick and 
retentive, to a degree of which its ordinary efficiency 
seems to give no promise. In blind men this &culty 
is almost always powerfuL Not having the same 
opportunities which others enjoy of frequent or long- 
continued observation in reg^to things with whin h 
they wish to make themselves acquainted, or of re- 
peated reference to sources of information respecting 
them, (their knowledge coming to them mostly in 
words, and not through the medium of the eye, which 
in general can both gather what it may desire to learn 
more deliberately, and recur at any time for what may 
have been foi^tten to some permanent and ready 
remembrancer,) they are obliged to acquire habits 
of more alert and watchful attention than those who 
are beset by so many temptations to an indolent and 
relaxed use of their fiiculties, as well as to give many 
matters in charge to their memory which it is not 
commonly thought worth while to put it to the trouble 
of treasuring up. Their reward fur all this is an 
added vigour of that mental power, proportioned to 
the labour they give it to perform. But any one of 
US might improve his memory to the same extent 
2 c 
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by a voluntary perseverance in something lilte the 
same method of discipHne in regard to it, to which a 
blind man is obliged to resort. The memory ia 
not one of the highest faculties of the mind, but it is 
Jet a necessary instrument and auxiliary, both in 
the acquisition and application of knowledge. The 
tnuning, too, it may be observed, which Is best 
Eldapled to augment its strength, is exactly that 
which, instead of being hurtful to any of our other 
faculties, must be beneficial to them alL 

On being brought home from school, young Saun- 
4erson was taught arithmetic by his fathet, and soon 
evinced as remarkable an aptitude for this new study 
as he had done for that of the ancient languages. A 
^ntleman residing in the neighbourhood of his native 
village gave him his first lessons in geometry ; and 
he received additional instruction from other indivi- 
duals, to whose notice his unfortunate situation and 
rare talents introduced him. But he soon got beyond 
dll his masters, and led the most learned of them 
without any thing more to teach him. He then 
pursued his studies for some time by himself, needing 
jlO other assistance than a good author and some one 
to read to him. It was in this way he made himself 
acquainted with the works of the old Greek mathe- 
maticians, Euclid, Archimedes, and Diophantus, 
which he had read lo him in the original. 

But he was still without a profession, or any 
apparent resource by which he might support him- 
self through life, although he had already reached 
his twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year. His own 
wish was to go to the University ; but the cir- 
cumstances of his father, who held a place in the 
excise, did not enable him to gratify this ambition. 
At last, however, it was resolved that he should pro- 
ceed to Cambridge, not in the character of a student, 
but to open classes for teaching mathematics and 
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DatUFE^ philosophy. Accordingly, in the year 1707, hs 
made his appearance in tlial University, under the 
protection of a friend, one of the fellows of Christ's 
College. That Society, with great liberality, imme- 
diately allotted him a chamber, admitted him to the 
use of their hbrary, and gave him every other accom- 
modation they could for the prosecution of his 
studies. It is to be recorded, likewise, to the honour 
of the eccentric Whiston, who then held the Luca- 
sian Professorship of Mathematics in the university, 
(a chair in which he had succeeded Sir Isaac Newton, 
having been appointed at the express recommenda' 
tion of that great man.) that, on Saunderson opening 
classes to teach the same branches of science upon 
which he had been in the habit of reading lectures, he 
not only shewed no jealousy of one whom a less gene- 
rous mind might not unnaturally have regarded as a 
rival and intruder, but exerted himself, in every way in 
his power, to promote his success. Saunderson com- 
menced his prelections with Newton's Optics. The 
Nenlonian philosophy was as yet only beginning to 
attract attention among the learned at Cambridge. 
WhistOQ himself informs us, in that curious produc- 
tion called his Memoirs, tiiat his own attention had 
been first strongly excited to the Principiabyapaper 
writte^ by Dr. Gregory, (nephew of the celebrated 
James Gregory, whom we have already mentioned)^ 
when professor at Edinburgh, " wherein," says he, 
" he had given the most prodigious commendations 
to that work, as not only right in all things, but in a 
manner the effect of a plainly divine genius ; and had 
already caused several of his scholars to keep Acts, 
as we call them, upon several branches of the New- 
tonian philosophy ; while we at Cambridge, poof 
wretches ! were ignominiously studying the fictitious 
hypotheses of the Cartesian, which Sir Isaac Newtop 
2 c 2 
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had also himself done formerly, as X bave heard 
him say." 

The subject itself which SaundeTson chose, inde- 
pendently of the manner in which he treated it, was 
well calculated to attract notice, few things seeming 
at first view more extraordinary than that a man who 
had been bUnd almost from his Inrth should be able 
to explain the phenomena and expound the doctrines 
of lighL The disadvantage under which Sauoderson 
laboured here, however, was merely that he did not 
know experimentally the peculiar nature of the sensa- 
tions communicated by the org^n of vision. There 
was nothing in this to prevent him from apprehending 
perfectly the laws of light — that it moves in Etnught 
lines — that it &lls upon surfaces, and is reflected 
from them, at equal angles — that it is refracted, or 
has its course changed, on passing from one me- 
dium into another of different density — that rays of 
di&rent colours are so refracted in different degrees ; 
and the consequences to which these primary laws 
necessarily lead. He was not, it is true, able to see the 
rays, or, rather, to experience the sensation which 
they produce by falling upon the eye ; but, knowing 
their direction, he could conceive them, or represent 
them, by other lines, palpable to the sense of touch, 
which he did possess. ^Diis latter was the way he ge- 
nerally took to make himself acquainted with any geo- 
metrical figure. He had a board, with a. great number 
of holes in it, at smalt and regular distances from each 
other ; and on this he easily formed any diagram he 
wished to have before him, by merely fixing a few pins 
in the proper places, and extending a piece of twine 
over them to represent the lines. In this manner,we are 
told, be formed his figures more readily than another 
could with a pen and ink. On the same board he per- 
formed his calculations, by means of a very ingenioua 
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.metbo4 of DOtalitm which he had cootrived. 1^ 
holes were separated into sets of nine, each set 
forming a square, havixig a hole at each comer, 
another at the middle point of each side, and one in 
the centre. It is obvious that in such a figure, one 
pin placed at the centre might be made to stand in 
any one of eight di&rent positions with reference to 
another pin placed on the boundary line of the square ; 
and each of these positions might represent, either 
to the eye or the touch, a particular number, thus 
affording signs for dght of the digits. SaiudersoB 
used to employ a pio with a larger head for the 
central hole; so that even when it stood alone, il 
formed a symbol easily distinguishable from any 
other. Lasdy, by using two large-headed pins in 
one of the positions, instead of one with a large and 
another with a small head as usual, he formed ^ 
t«nth mark, and so obtained representatives for t^te 
nine digits and the cypher — all the eleotentary cl^- 
racters required, as every one knows, in the common 
system of notatJon. Here, then, were evidenUy the 
means of performing any operation in arithmetic. 

In a description of this contrivance, which we have 
from the pen of Mr. Colson, Saunderson's successor 
at Cambridge, we are assured that its inventor, in 
making use of it, " could place and displace his ping 
with incredible nimbleness and facility, much to the 
pleasure and surprise of all the beholderB. He could 
even break off in the middle of a calculation, and 
resume it when he pleased, and could presently know 
the condition of it by oidy drawing his fingers gently 
over the table." But Saundersun was also wont to 
perform many long operations, both in arithmetic and 
algebra, solely by his powerful and admirably disci- 
plined memory. And his mind, after having once got 
possession of even a very complicated geometrical 
figure, would, without the aid of any palpable symr 
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boK easily retain a perfect conception of all its puts 
and reason upon it, or follow any demonstration 
of which it miofht be the subject, as accurately aa 
if be had it all the while under his eye. It occa- 
sionally cost him some effort, it was remarked, to im~ 
print upon his mind, in the first instance, a figure 
unusually intricate ', but when this was once done all 
his difficulties were over. He seems indeed to hare 
made use of sensible representations chieSy in exptaia- 
fn^thetheoremsofscieuce to his pupils. Jntheprint 
prefixed to his Algebra he is represented discours- 
ing upon the geographical and astronomical circles 
of the globe by the assistance of an armillary e[^ere 
constructed of wood. His explanations were always 
remarkable for their simplicity and clearness, qualities 
which they derived, however, not fi'om any tedious 
or unnecessary minuteness by which they were cha- 
racterised, but from the skill and judgment with 
which he gave ]»vminence to the really important 
points of his su^ect, and directed the attention of 
his hearers to the particulars most concerned in its 
ehicidation. 

His ability and success as a teacher continued and 
augmented that crowded attendance of pupils, which, 
in the first instance, he hod owed perhaps principally 
to the mere curiosity of the public. Every succeed- 
ing University examination afibnied additional evi- 
dence of the benefit derived from his prelections. 
His merits, consequently, were not long in being 
appreciated both at Cambridge and among scientific 
men in general. He obtained the acquaintance 
of Sir Isaac Newton, his veneration for whom was 
repaid by that illustrious philosopher with so niuch 
regard, that when Whiston was expelled fromhischair 
in 1711, Sir Isaac exerted himself with alt his in- 
fhience to obtain the vacant situation for Saunderson. 
On this occasion, too, the heads of colleges applied to 
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the Crown in his behitlf to issue a mandate for confer- 
ring upon him the degree of Master of Arts, as a ne- 
cessary preliminary to his election ; and their request 
beingcomplied with, he was appointed to the profes- 
eorahip. From this time Saunderson gave himself up 
almost entirely to his pupils. Of his iiiture history 
we need only relate that he married in 1723, and was 
created Doctor of Laws in 17ZS, on a visit of George 
II. to \iK Unirersity, on which occasion he delivered 
a Latin oration of distinguished eloquence. He died 
fai 1739, in the 57th year of his age, leaving a 
son uid daughter. 

His constant labours as a teacher had left him but 
little time to prepare any thing for the press. But 
an able and well-known treatise on Algebra, which 
he had employed his latter years in compiling, ap- 
peared in two volumes quarto the year after his deaUL 
With the exception of a work on Fluxions, and a 
Latin commentary on Sir Isaac Newton's 'Principia,' 
which were printed together several years aiierwards, 
none of the other papers left by this eminent mathe- 
matician have yet been ^ven to the world. 

Saunderson's knowledge of the external world, as 
we have already observed, was principally obttuned 
by his sense of touch, which he possessed in exquisite 
perfection. He could sot, however, by this means 
distinguish colours, as it has been asserted that blind 
men have sometimes done ; and after many efforts he 
became convinced that the attempt was quite impos- 
sihle. But he would detect counterfeit from genuine 
' ' medals with great exactness, even in cases in which 
able connoisseurs were deceived. He always felt a 
roughness on the nffwcast coin, although imperceptible 
either to the touch or the eye of others. His feeling 
of the changes of the atmosphere was in like manner, 
B8 might be supposed, extremely delicate. " I have 
been present with him in a garden, makiiig observe- 
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^ons on the sua," says the writer of the account i^ 
his life prefixed to hia Algebra, who had been otie of 
his intimate friends, " when he has token notice of 
every cloud that disturbed our observation, almost as 
justly a^ we could. He could tell when any tiling 
was held near his face, or vrliea he passed by a tj<ee 
at no great distance, provided the air was calm, and 
little or no wind ; these he did by the diifereut pulse 
of the air upoo his fece," His sense of hearing, too, 
was exceedingly refined; and it was thought that lo 
might have risen to great eminence as a musician, if 
his geometrical talents had not withdrawn liim tp 
other pursuilfi. He played with great sMll on the 
flute ; but the principal advantage which he derived 
from the accuracy of his ear, was the means it afforded 
him, in the absence of a higher sense, of distin- 
guishing not only persons by the sound of their 
voices, but places, dislances, and the different sizes of 
rooms, by the echo which they returned of his own 
voice or his tread. To such perfection had he car- 
ried the art of interpreting these signs, which are so 
vague to ordinary observers, because so little noticed 
by them, that we are told he scarcely ever was carried 
a second time to any place in which he had once been, 
without recognizing it. 

Saundersonisnot the only blind mathematician on 
record. The writer of his life, whom we have 
already quoted, mentions Diodotus the Stoic, 
DiDKMUS of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Nicasius de 
VoERDA, Diodotus was the preceptor of Cicero in 
Greek literature and geometry, and, as that great 
philosopher himself informs us, lived many years in 
his house after' becoming bUnd, giving himself to 
philosophy more assiduously than ever, and even 
continuing to teach geonietry ; a tlung, says Cicero, 
which one would think scarcely possible fur a blind 
man lo do, yet would he direct his pupils where 
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every line was to be dravn just as exactly as if he 
had had the use of hiseyes. This was nothiag, how- 
ever, to what Saunderson did, who directed his pupils 
how to draw figures not only which he did not see, 
. but which he had never seen. Didymus, who flou- 
rished in the fourth century, is known only as a 
theological writer ; but we are informed by St Je- 
rome, who was his pupil, that although he lost his 
sight at five yeais of age, he distinguished himself 
at the school of Alexandria by bis proficiency 
not merely in grammar, rhetoric, logic, mnsic, and 
arithmetic, but in the remaining two of the seven 
departments then conceived to constitute the whole 
field of human learning, geometry and astronomy, 
sciences of which, remarks the narrator, it is scarcely 
conceivable how any knowledge should be obtained 
without the assistance of the eye. Didymus, like 
Saunderson, pursued his studies by employing per- 
sons to read for him. One of his disciples, Patladius, 
remarks, that blindness, which is to others so terrible 
a, misfortune, was the greatest of blesungs to Didy- 
mus, inasmuch as, by removing fiom him all objects 
that would have distracted his attention, it left his 
fiiculties at much greater liberty than they otherwise 
would have been for the study of the sciences. 
Didymus, however, does not seem to have been 
himself altogether of this opinion, since we find it 
recorded, that when St Anthony, who, attracted by 
the report of his wonderful learning and sanctity, had 
come from the desert to pay him a visit, put to him 
the question, " Are you grieved that you are blind?** 
although it was re]>eated several times, Didymus 
could not be prevailed upon to return any other 
answer than that he " certainly was," — greatly to the 
mortification of the Saint, who was astonished that a 
wise man should lament the loss of a faculty whkh 
we only possess, as he chose to express it, in com- 
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mon with the gnats and aula. The old Greek phi- 
losopher, Democritus, who is said by some authofs 
to have actually put out his eyes in order that he 
might the better fit himself for the study of philoso- 
phy, would have presented a spectacle more to the 
taste of Anthony. 

The Eusebius mentioned above is not the cele^ 
brated ecclesiastical historian, but » person of the 
same name, described by Cassiodorus as an Asiatic, 
and eminent fur his learning and his ability as a 
teacher, altliough he had lost his sight at five years 
of age, his right eye having become opaque, and his 
left being altogether destroyed. Nicasiusoe Voekda, 
or NiCAiSB OF VoijRDE, taught the canon and civil 
law in the university of Cologne, in the fifleentii 
century, and is said to have possessed extraordiuary 
erudition both in literature and science, although he 
had been blind from his third year. He was wont 
to quote with g^reat readiness the books of which he 
had acquired a knowledge only from having heaxd 
them read by others*. 

To these instajices we may add that of the Count 
DE Paoan, who was born in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and bas been acco<mted tli^ 
fiither of the modem science of fortification. Having 

• Ii BAB Ihe eiample of Nicsiae de Vonrdo which eicited 
Another Mind iudividuil, Dr. Nicholas Bacoii, to pursue (he study 
of the law. Dr. Blacklock, in the article oti the Blind which be 
wrote for the Encyclopasilia. BrJtannica, informs us that he had 
corresponded by letter with Ihia gentleman, nho resided to the 
Netherlands, hut naa, he says, of the same fimily with the Lord 

by a wound froia an arrow ; but, having recovered his helUth, he 
determined to continue bia studies as before, ublil, as well as 
Nicaise, he should obtain his degree o( Doctor uf Laws. Accord- 
ingly, having finished hit education at school, he proceeded to 
college, where, having gi«atly distinguished himself, beiDduetiot 
attaiiied the title of which be was so ambitious, and became eveptu- 
ally one of Uie mo&t emlneot advocates iD the couucil of Bnhimt. 
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entered the army at the early age of twelve, he tost 
his left eye before he was seventeen, at the siege of 
Montaut:^. He still, however, pursued his pro- 
fession with unabated ardour, and distinguished 
himself by many acts of brilliant courage. At last, 
when about to be sent into Portugal with the rank 
of Field Marshal, he was seized with an illness, 
whith deprived him of his remaining eye. He 
was yet only in his thirty-eighth year, and he de- 
termined that the misfortunes he had already sus- 
tained in the service of his country should not 
prevent him from recommencing his public career 
in a new character. He had always been attached 
to mathematics, and he now devoted himself assi- 
duously to the prosecution of his favourite study, 
with a view principally to the improvement of the 
science of fortification, for which his great experi- 
ence in the field particularly fitted him. During the 
twenty years at^r this which he passed in a state 
of total blindness, he gave a variety of publications 
to the world; among which maybe mentioned, besides 
his well-known and largest work, on Fortification, 
his ' Geometrw3al Theorems,' and his ' Astronomical 
Tables.' He is also the author of a rare book called 
' An Historical and Geographical Account of the 
River of the Amazons,' which is remarkable as con- 
taining a chart asserted to have been made by him- 
self after he was blind. It is said not to be very 
correct, although a wonderful production for such 

The distinguished mathematician, Euleh, was 
struck with blindness in his flfty-ninth year, his sight 
having fallen a sacrifice to his indefatigable applica- 
tion. He had literally written and calculated him- 
self blind. Yet atler this misfortune he continued 
to calculate, and to dictate books, at least, if not to 
write them, as actively as ever. His ' Elements of 
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Al^bra,' a work that has been translated iato every 
]an^a^ of Europe, was dictated by him when blind 
to an amanuensis, who was only a tutor's appren- 
tice; but who, though altogether unacquainted with 
^gebra when he b^n hia task, is said to have ac- 
quired a complete knowledge of that science in the 
course of merely taking down what Euler spoke, 
with such admirable clearness and simplicity is the 
work composed. His Algebra was followed by several 
other most ingenious antf elaborate works, among' 
which particularly deserve to be mentioned his ' New 
Theory of the Moon's Motions,' and the TaLles by 
whicii it was accompanied, the computation of 
which, by a person in Euler's situation, not only de- 
prived of sight, but harassed by other misfortunes, 
(for while he was engaged on this work, his house 
was burned to the ground by a fire, from which he 
narrowly escaped with his life,) cannot but be re- 
garded as one of the most wooderlul triumphs ev^ 
achieved by the energy of mind over the opposition of 
circumstances. But Enter affords us in every way the 
most remarkable example on record of activity in sci- 
entific labours. The mere catalogue which has been 
puUished of his works extends to fifty printed pages. 
" It m^ be asserted, without exaggeration,' says 
Lacroii', " that he composed more than one-half of 
the mathematical memoirs contained in the forty-six 
quarto volumes which the academy of Petersburg 
published from 1727 to 1783 ; and he lefl at his 
death alxnit a hundred memoirs ready for ttie press, 
which the same academy inserts successively ia the 
volumes it still continues to give to the world. In 
addition to this immense mass of productions, he 
composed various separate works, extremely im- 
portant in respect of the subjects of which they treat, 
and many of them of considerable magnitude. He 
* Bii^mpbic UnirecaeUa. 
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likewise greatly enriched the coHections of the aca- 
demy of Berlin, during the twenty-fiTe years which 
he passed in that city. He presented several tnemoirfl 
to the Acaidemy of Sciences of Paris, the prizes 
offered by which he ten times succeeded in carrying 
or dividing; nor did he disdain to contribute to the 
transactions of less illustrioua associations of the 
learned. In fine, it requires the incontrovertible 
evidence of fucts to convince us that so many labours 
can all have been performed by one man, who passed 
the last seventeen years of his life in a state of blind- 
ness." As a proof that even this statement rather 
underrates than exaggerates the aiaazinj; industry and 
fertility of Euler, we may just add, that, in the list 
of hia works already referred to, there are enume- 
rated, of separate publications alone, twenty-nine 
volumes quarto, and two octavo, in Xiatin ; one 
volume quarto, and six octavo, in German ; and 
five volumes octavo, in French. 

We may mention still another, though certainly a 
very inferior name, that of the late Dr. Henbv 
Moves. Moyes was born at Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, 
and lost his sight t^ small-pox before he was three 
years old, so that he scarcely ret»ued in al^r-life 
any recollection of having ever seen. Yet he used 
to say, that he remembered having once observed a 
water-mill in motion ; and it is characteristic of the 
tendencies of his mind, that even at that early age 
liis attention was attracted by the circumstance of 
the water flowing in one direction, while the wheel 
(having been what is called an undershot wheel) 
turned roimd in the opposite, a mystery on which he 
reflected for some lime before he could comprehend 
it, Bhnd as he was, he distinguished himself when 
a boy, by his proficiency in all the usual branches 
of a literary education. But "mechanical exercises," 
wys Mr, Bew, who has ^ven a short account of him 
So 
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in the first volume of the ' Memoirs of the LHerary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester,' " were the 
&vourite employments of his infiiDt years. At a very 
early age he made himself acquainted with the use 
of edged tools so perfectly, that, notwithstanding bin 
entire blindness, he was able to make little wind- 
mills ; and he even constructed a loom with his own 
hands, which still shew the cicatrices of wounds he 
received in the execution of these juvenile exploits." 
Besides a knowledge of the ancient languages, and 
of mu>nc, he is stated by Mr, Bew, who became ac- 
quainted with him about the year 1792, to have made 
himself entensively conversant with Algebra and 
Geometry, and with Chemistry, Mechanics, Optics, 
Astronomy, and the other departments of Natun^ 
Science. At this time he was engaged in deliver- 
ing Itetures on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
In the different large towns throughoht the country. 
He used to perform all his experiments, we are told, 
with hia own hands, and with eirtraordinary neatness. 
Moyes possessed all that extreme delicacy in the 
senses of touch and hearing for which the blind have 
usually been remarkable. We have been told, that 
having' been one day accosted in the street by a 
young friend whom he had not met with for a good 
many years, his instant remark, on hearing his voice, 
was, how much taller you have grown since we 
last met! When first brought into a company, 
his custom was to remain silent for a short time, 
until by the sound of the different voices he had 
made himsdf acquainted with the size of the 
room, and the number of persons in it. He was 
then quite at his ease, readily distinguished one 
speaker from another, and shone greatly himself by 
his powers of conversation. Although at that time 
not in affluent circumstances, and having indeed no- 
thing to depend upon except the very precarious 



occupation to which he had betaken himself, he was 
remarkable for his cheerfiiloess and buoyant spirits. 
He contrived for himself a system of palpable arith- 
metic, on a different principle from that of Saun- 
derson, and possessing the advantage in point of 
neatness and simplicity. An expbnation of it may 
be found in a letter &ora himself, inserted in the 
' Encyclopedia Britannica' under the article Blind. 
Dr. Moyes, whA must have been a person of entrar 
ordinary mental endowntents, and who affords us 
certainly, nest to Saunderton, the most striking 
example on record of attainments in the Mathe- 
.matice, made without any assistance from the eye, 
received his degree from a college in America, in 
which country he lectured for some years. He 
eventually made in this way a good deal of money; 
and some time before bis death had retired lo the 
town of Httetiweem, not far from his native place, 
where his society was much courted. His lectures 
are sdd to have been well delivered, and his expla- 
nations were eminently perspicuous. It has been 
reported that he could distinguish colours by the 
touch; but aa this circumstance is not mentioned 
in his friend Dr. Blacklock's article just referred 
to, we may fairiy assume that he did not himself 
pretend to the possession of any such power. 



Chapter XVIII. 

EHAcnlUei occuJontil hj BUodDHH ronqiured. Homer; MLLIonj 
SaUdu ) aualtj i HetclJf) Rinry Ihc Ulnttnl ) SciplDlIll i BUck. 
lockj AnuWlUliDKi Huber. 

Matheuatical investigation is, strictly speaking, 
merely a niental exercise, and it is cert&inlj con- 
ceivable that every theorem man lias yet demon- 
strated in abstract science, might have been discovered 
by him without the aid of his external senses. But, 
on the other hand, every operation of mind is so 
greatly facilitated by the employment of sensible 
symbols, and especially the processes of acquiring, 
t^prehending, and recollecting knowledge, as well as 
(H pursuing long and intricate calculations or deduc- 
tions, receive such important assistance fiom those 
lines, figures, letters, and other marks whkih may 
be made to present the record of every thought 
fiiithfully to the eye, that we are justified in quoUng 
any remarkable case of progress, even in abstmct 
science, attained without the aid of this invalua- 
ble organ,' as a noble example of what persever- 
ance may accomplish in the &ce of the most formi- 
dable difficulties. It is much even for the mind to 
rise superior to so crushing a calamity as the loss of 
flight, and to maintain or recover its spirit of exertion 
under a deprivation which may be said to take from 
it for ever that which nature has appointed to be at 
once the chief helpmate and best sweetener of its 
labours. It would seem almost as if life could 
scarcely continue desirable to him whose hourly 



thou^t may be expn^sed, ja the langua^ &miliar 
to all, of Milton's beautiful aad pathetic lamenta- 
tion .- 

It ... _ ., vjdj th« year 

Day, or thii sweel approach of even or morn, 
Orsighl of Ternil bloom, or sumnier's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divioe ; 
Bui cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cal off, and, for the book of fcnowtedge lair, 
Fresenled with a univerad bdank 
Of Nature'! works, to me expunged and rased." 

What an attestation to the mediciDa! V^ue of intel- 
lectual labour, that it has so oflen cheered even such 
desolation as this! and how strong' must be the 
natural love of knowledge in the human mind, that 
even in the midat of such impediments to its gratifi- 
cation it has in so many instances so eageriy sought 
and' so largely attained its end ! Afler the examples 
we have mentioned of individuals who in this state 
of blindness have distinguished themselves by thdr 
eminence in the severest exercises of the mind, it may 
be thought less surprising that others should, in the 
same condition, have devoted themselves with suc- 
cess to pursuits of a less laborious character, and not 
so rigorously taxing the attention and the memory. 
Poetry and music, for example, may be deemed the 
especially appointed occupations of the blind, as 
having their subject and their materials chiefly in the 
imagination and the affections, and being apparently 
better fitted to dispense with the aid of visible sym- 
bols than the intricate reasonings and calculations of 
science. Yet even poetry owes much of its inspiration 
to the eye wandering in freedom over nature; and 
more to that serenity and gladness of tiie soul, which 
so heavy an afflictioii as the loss of sight is apt to 
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destroy or impair. Wtiosoerer, therefore, sufieriog 
under this doom, shall not 

p and itcer 



be the healing and strengthening toils in which he 
exercises his spirit those of science or of song, still 
presents us with an example of heroic wisdom well 
worthy of our admiration. 

It seems to have been the tradition of Greece that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were both composed by Hohek 
oiler be was blind, although, of course, from male- 
rials which he had collected before th&t misfortune 
befel him ; for it is very erident that the author of 
these poems must, at one time of his life, have sur- 
veyed whatever was most interesting that the world 
hail at that early age to shew, with no dim or unob- 
servant eye. But of Homer, in truth, we know 
nothing. The origin of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
is the most perplning prohlem in literature ; and 
Homer must, in all probability, ever remain to us a 
mere name. The poems themselves are Homer, and 
perhaps there never was another. But if 



instead of being fablers Uiemselves, were merely the 
creations of other fablers, the Poet of Paradise at least 
uttered his harmonious numbers in darkness, — as 
he himself expresses it, 

" In dirknew, ud with dsngen compui'd rouud." . 
MiLTOM is supposed to have been in the fifty-fourth 
year of bis age when he commenced the composition 
of his immortal epic, althou^ the high theme had 
doubtless for some time before occupied his thoughts. 
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At this period of his life he was quite blind, having 
lost his eight, which had early begun to decay, during 
the compositiun of his famous ' Defence of the People 
of England,' in answer to Salmasius, He felt the 
calunity that was coming upon him while occupied 
with this work, but the apprehension did not induce 
him even to relax his labours ; and after the foreseen 
event had occurred, we find him, in oue of his ma- 
jestic str^ns, consoling himself under the extinction 
of his sight by the thought of the cause in which he 
had sacrificed it : — 

" Wfaat supporU me, dost ibou ulc ? 
The conicience, friend, to huve loat them orerplied 
In libcrlT's defence, mj noble tisk, 
Whereof aU Europe rioga from aide to aide." 

Faradise Lost vras probably only the work of three 
or four years, since there is reason to believe that it 
was completed in I6l>5, although not published 
till 1667. But this poem, as is well known, was 
not the only thiit of the noble intellect of Milton, 
while bearing up againet the accumulated pressure of 
disease, old age, and the" evil days " on which he had 
fallen. Beside a mass of philological labours of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and several political tracts, which 
in eloquence and power are scarcely surpassed by 
anything he had written in the vigour of life and 
health, we owe to the blind old man the Paradise 
Regained, and the Samson Agonistes, the not un- 
worthy companions of his grander sen g. We cannot 
mourn over the sightless orbs of Milton ; he could 
not have done greater things than he did in his 
blindness : — 

" Suiuon hath quit hinuelt 

Uke Sbdhoh, and hetoically huh finishtd 

A life heToic 

Nothing il here for lean, nothing to wail. 

Or knock the hreast i no weakness, no contempt, 

Dtsprain or blame ; nothing but well and fair." 
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The Spanish musician, Fkancis Su.uias, who 
flourished in the sixteenth century, was bom blind. 
Nevertheless, he early distinguished himself by his 
proficiency, not only in music, but in the ancienf 
bjnguagea and in science. This blind man event- 
ually became Professor of Music in the University of 
Salamanca ; and he published an able work in Latin 
on the theory of his favourite science. We had ia 
later limes, io our own country, an eminent example 
of musical attainments made in similarcir cnmstance^ 
to those of SiJiiias. John Stanlev was born in 
London in. 1713, and lost his eyesight, when only 
two years old, by a fall. In this condition he applied 
himself with such extraordinary success to the study 
of music, that in his eleventh year he was chosen 
orgwiist to the church of AUhallows, in Bread- 
street, and two years sflerwards obtained the same 
situation in the church of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
although opposed by many other candidates. IVom 
this he went, in 1734, Ui theXemple Church, having 
already, when only sixteen, taken his degree of 
Bacjielor of Music, at Osfori Mr. Stanley died in 
1786, after having for many years stood at the head 
of the praclitionera of sacred music in England. 
The names of other distinguished musical composers, 
who were either bom blind or became so in early 
infancy, might be added to these. 

Nor is music the only one of the fine arts in which 
the blind have excelled. We read of a sculptor who 
became blind at twenty years of age, and yet ten 
years afterwards made a statue of Pope Urban 
Till, in clay, and another of Cosmo II. of Flo- 
rence, of marble. Another blind sculptor is men- 
tioned by Roger de Piles, in one of his works on 
painting ; he executed a marble statue of our 
Charles I. with great taste and accuracy. Nor ought 
we to be surprtsnl at this dexterity, if we may believe 
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what 13 told us of a young French bdy, who lost 
her sight in her second year, and of whose marvellous 
•accomplishments we have an account in the Annual 
Register for 1762. This lady is said, notwithstand- 
ing her hlindness, to have been an excellent player 
at cards, a ready and elegant writer, and even to 
have been able to read written characters. On 
sitting down trr play at cards, she first went over 
the pack, marking every one of the fifty-two cards 
by so slight an indentation, as scarcely to be percep- 
tible to any one else on the closest inspection, but 
which, nevertheless, she herself, by the delicacy of 
her touch, instantly recognised. She then proceeded 
without difflcuky, only requiring, of course, thatevery 
card should be named as it was played. In writing 
she used a sharp and hard-pointed pencil, which 
marked the paper so as to enable lier to read what 
she had written with her finger-ends. AH this, it 
must be confessed, seems very like a fiction ; but 
it is, perhaps, scarcely so wonderful as what is told 
of an English lady, who was examined by several 
eminent physicians, and among others by Sir Hans 
Sloane. She had been deprived by disease, not 
only of her sight but of her powers of speech and 
hearing, so that there remained only the organs of 
touch, taste, and smell, by which she coold hold 
communication with others. Deaf, dumb, and 
blind as she was, however, she yet in course of 
time learned to converse with her friends by means of 
an alpliabet made by their hands or fingers pressed in 
different ways upon her's. She very soon also acquired 
the power of writing with great neatness and exact- 
ness, and used to sit up in bed, we are told, at any 
hour of the night, either to write or to work, when she 
felt herself indisposed to sleep. We shall feel what 
an invaluable possession the knowledge of writing 
must have been to this individual, when we reflect. 
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th^ on first beiiig reduced to the state of deplorable 
helplessness which she aAerwards found admitted of 
so many alleviations, nothing but the power she s(iU 
retained of scrawling a few words, which yet she 
could not discern, could have enabled her at all to 
communicate her wishes or feelings to those around 
her But for this power it would seem that she must 
have been for ever shut out from even the most 
imperfect intercourse with her species ; for it was 
through it alone that she could intimate to them the 
meaning she wished to be assigned to each of the 
different palpable signs wluch constituted her alphabet. 
With this instrument of communication, the arrange- 
ment would be easily efiecled; it would otherwise 
have been impracticable^ We have abundant reason to 
set a hi^ value on the art of writing, but to this 
person it was invaluable. To us it is the most use- 
ful of all the arts ; to her it was the means of resto- 
ration to life from a state of exclusion, almost as 
complete as that of the grave. 

But perhaps the most singular instance on record 
of a blind person triumphing over those difHculties of 
his situation, which are apparently most insuperable, 
is afforded in John MsTCALr ,or, as he was com- 
monly called, BUnd Jack, a well-known character, 
who died only a few years ago. This person was a 
native of Manchester or the neighbourhood, and 
Mr. Bew has given an account of him in the 
paper we have already quoted. After telling us that 
he became blind at a very early age, so as to be 
entirely ignorant of light and its various effects, 
the narrative proceeds as follows: — "This man 
passed the younger part of his Ufe as a waggoner, 
and occasionally as a guide in iutricate roads during 
the night, or when the tracks were covered with 
snow. Strange as this may appear to those who 
Oia see, the employment he has since underlAhen is 
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atill more extraordinary ; it is one of the Icist to 
which we could suppose h, blind man would ever turn 
his attention. His present occupation b that of pro- 
jector and surveyor of highways in difficult and 
inountamous parts. With the assistance only of a 
long staff, I have several times met this man tra- 
versing the roads, ascending precipices, exploring 
valleys, and investigating their several extents, forms, 
and situations, so as to answer his designs in the 
best manner. The plans which he designs, and the 
estimates he makes, are done in a method peculiar 
to himself, and which he cannot well convey the 
meaning of to others. His abilities in this respect 
are nevertheless so great, that he finds constant em- 
ployment Most of the roads over the Peak in Der- 
byshire have been altered by his directions, particu- 
larly those in the vicinity of Buston ; and he is at 
this time constructing a new one betwixt Wilmslow 
and CongletoD, with a view to open a communication 
to the great London road, without being obliged to 
pass over the mountiuns." Mr. Bew adds in a note, 
" Since this paper was written, and had the honour 
of being delivered to the Society, I have met this 
blind projector of the roads, who was alone as usual, 
and amongst other conversation, I made some en- 
quiries concerning this new road. It was really 
astonishing to heu' With what accuracy he described 
the courses and the nature of the difierent soils 
through which it was conducted. Having mentioned 
to him a boggy piece of ground it passed through, 
he observed, that ' that was the only place he Iwd 
doubts concerning ; and that he was apprehensive 
they had, contrary to his directions, been too sparing 
of their materials.' " * 

We will mention, in conclusion, only a very few 
others of the blind who have distinguished tbemt- 

• Memoirs of (he Lilefaif ud Philosophical Society of Mu>- 
cbMter, voL i. 
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selyes in literature. The Scotch poet, commoaly 
known by the name of Henrv the Minstrel, better 
known as " Blind Harry," who has teH a poem 
in the dialect of his country ou the achievements 
of Sir William Wallace, was bom blind. In addi- 
Ijon to his poelical powers, which are consider- 
able, he Beems to have possessed a knowledge of 
Idtin and French, as well as of the principal sciences 
cultivated in his time. His work shews him to have 
had some acquaintance in particular both with 
divinity and astronomy. He flourished about the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; and John Major, 
the historian, in whose youth he was still alive, tells 
us, that he was wont to recitt; his verses at the feasts 
of the nobility, " obtaining in that manner," he 
adds, " his food and raiment, of which he was well 
worthy." Henry's work long continued a popular 
lavourite in Scotland, and is still very generally 
read in a modernised form. — The Itahan poet Sca- 
piNELLi, who was born at Modena in I5S5, was also 
blind from his birth, He held a professor's chair 
successively at Bologna, Modena, and Pisa ; and 
having then been recalled to occupy the place of 
Chief Professor of Eloquence, on which he had 
long set his heart, in the first of these Universities, 
died there in the forty-ninth year of his age. Sca- 
pinelli, beside several prose compositions, wrote 
verses both in Italian and Latin ; and all his works 
are distinguished, not only by their learning, but by 
a purity and elegance of diction, rare at the time 
when he flourished. He was accounted, indeed, 
one of the most finished scholars ofhis day. 

Nor must we forget here the well-known name of 
the Rev. Dr. Blagelock. He was bom at the 
town of Annan, in Dumfries-shire, in 1721, --When 
no more than six months old he was reduced to a 
State of complete blindness by small pos. To one 
in his circumstances this was a peculiarly heavy 
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calamity; for hia &ther was only a poor working 
mason, with aeveral other children to provide for, 
and but liitle in a condition, therefore, to sustain the 
burden of a son, not only letl more than usually de- 
pendent upon him during childhood, but seemingly 
unfitted for ever taking cure of himself. But never 
were the duties of a father more admirably fulfilled 
than by tl)is excellent man in his humble estate. 
His poor blind boy was the object of an unceasing 
tenderness and care, which, not satisfied with provid- 
ing for the supply of his bodily wants, left nothing un- 
done that could contribute either to improve or amuse 
his mind, and so make up to him, as &r as poBsible, 
for his melancholy deprivation. He delisted es- 
pecially to spend his leisure hours in reading to 
him ; and finding him fond of poetry, he procured 
as many of the works of our English poets 
as he could, and thus nourished in him a passion 
which afterwards became one of the chief consola- 
tions of his life. In this way young filacklock be- 
came a versifier himself at a very early age, some 
of his poems, which were afterwards published, being 
dated in his twelfth year. He had before this, how- 
ever, been sent to school, where, in the course of 
time, he became a tolerable proficient in the common 
branches of education, and even made considerable 
progress in the knowledge of the Latin 1angu^p& 
He was very much indebted, in making these aU 
tainments, to the assistance of his schoolfellows, to 
all of whom his gentle and yet lively and playful 
disposition, as well as his helplessness, greatly en- 
deared him. At last, however, in his nineteenth 
year, he lost his inestimable fether. Helpless as he 
was, and rendered more so than he would otherwise 
have been from the very excess of care he had here- 
tofore experienced, he vraa now left apparently with- 
out a triend on earth from whom he could expect a 
2 ■. 
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continuation of the attentions he so macn needed ; 
snd the prospect before him was aa gloomy as it is 
possible to imagine. He has expressed the feelings 
with which he looked forward to the future at this 
time in some very pathetic verses, which are to be 
found among his printed poems. He was not, 
however, left long without a protector. His case hav- 
ing reached the ear of Dr. Stephenson, one of the 
Medical Professors in the University of Edinburgh, 
that gentleman generously invited him to come to the 
Scottish metropolis, where he engaged to And him 
the means of pursuing his studies at College. Black- 
lock gta^lly accepted this liberal offer. While in 
Edinbui^h, he availed himself with eagerness of 
every opportunity of improvement which presented 
Itself. Thus, for instance, he acquired a familiarity 
with the French language, by conversing vrith a lady 
of his acquaintance, who was a native of France. 
When he had been a few years at the University, he 
published, at the suggestion of his friends, a volume 
of poems ; and this attracted to him the more general 
notice of the btcrary world. Among others whose 
attention was drawn to the -productions of the blind 
poet was Mr. Spence, Professor of Poetry at Orford, 
who published a criticaJ review of them, accompanied 
by a sketch of their author's history, which had a 
great effect in making him more extensively known. 
In the meanwhile, Blacklock continued his studies 
Bt Edinburgh, until he had finished the usual 
course of education prescribed to candidates for the 
ministry in the Scotch Church, which occupied 
him ten years. In 1754 a second edition of his 
poems was published by subscription; and having 
been a few years afterwards licenced by the Presby- 
tery as a preacher, he was inducted to the church of 
Kirkcudbright, on the presentation of the Earl of 
Sdkiric. So much oppositjon, however, vras made 
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bjr the iiAabttants of the place to this arrangement 
for ^ving them a blind clergyman, that Blacklock 
was soon induced to resign his appointment for » 
small annuity. With this provision he returned to 
Edinburgh ; and being now married, opened an esUt- 
blishment for receiving boarders, whose studies he 
proposed to superintend. In this occupation, and in 
a variety of literary pursuits, he spent tiis remaining 
life, and died at Edinburgh in 1791. He had re- 
ceived the d^ree of Doctor of Divinity in 1766, and 
may be said to have eventually attained a highly 
respectable place among the literary characters of his 
time, although his poetry does not indicate a great deal 
of power. He possessed, however, we are told, won- 
derfijl facility in verse-making, and used sometimes 
to dictate thirty or forty verses to his friends almost 
as fast as they could be written down. His chief en- 
joyments were conversation and music ; and although 
not unvisited by occasional depressiou of spirits, he 
was generally cheerful, and seemed, indeed, to enjoy 
life as much upon the whole as any of his friends 
whom naiure had more bountifully endowed. One 
of the most interesting of Dr. Blacklock's productions 
is his paper, to which we have already more than 
once referred, on the Blind, in the Encyclopsedia 
Brilannica. He produced, also, a few other per- 
formances in prose of greater extent. 

At this time, too, lived a female writer of verses, 
who was also blind, Miss Anna Williams. This 
lady came to London in 1730, when only twenty- 
four years of age, with her father, a Welsh sur- 
geon, who had given up his profession in conse- 
quence of imagining that he had discovered a 
method of finding the longitude at sea, which would 
make bis fortune. After many efforts, however, to 
obtain the patronage of Government for his scheme, 
and having exhau^ed his resources, he was obliged to 
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take refu^ in the Charter-house, His daughter, 
who had been liberally educated, and had at first 
mixed in all the gaieties of the metropolis, was now 
obliged to support both him and herself by working 
at her needle. But after struggling in this way 
for some years, she lost her sight by a cataract. 
Her situation, it might be imagined, was now both 
helpless and hopeless in the extreme; but a strong 
mind enabled her to rise above her calamity. She 
not only continued the exercise of her needle, we are 
told, with as much activity and skill aa ever, but 
never suffering her spirits to droop, distinguished 
herself just as she had be«n used to do, by the neat- 
ness of her dress, and preserved all her old attach- 
ment to literature. In 1746, afUr she had been six 
years blind, she published a translation from the 
French of La Bleterie'a ' Life of the Emperor 
Julian.' Her father having some time after this met 
with Dr. Johnson, told him his story, and in men- 
tjoning his daughter, gave so interesting an account 
of her, that the Doctor expressed himself desirous 
of malting' her acquaintance, and eventually invited 
her to reside in his house as a companion to his wife. 
Mrs. Johnson died soon after; but Miss 'Williams 
continued to reside with the Doctor till her death, in 
1783, at the age of 77, In 1752 an attempt was 
made to restore her sight by the operation of couch- 
ing, but without success. We find her father pub- 
lishing, three years later, an account of his method 
for discovering the longitude; and about the same 
time, Garrick gave the daughter a benefit at Drury 
Lane, which produced her two hundred pounds. 
Miss Williams also appeared again as an authoress, 
in 1766, when she published a volume, entitled, 
' Miscellanies in Prose and 'Verse,' written partly by 
herself, and partly by several of her friends. 

One of the most ingenious and original works ever 
written upon the habits and natural history of insects. 
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is the ' Recherches aur lea Abeilles' of M. Huber, of 
Geneva, who had been reduced to a state of complete 
blindness, by guUa serena, at the age of seventeen. 
He was assisted in his observations by his wife, an 
admirable woman, who made it the business of hei 
life to contrive the means of alleviating her husband's 
misfortune, and for whom, indeed, it has been said, 
be was indebted chiefly to his blindness ; as although 
an attachment had existed between them previously, 
(he lady's friends were so much opposed to the 
match, that she would probably have been induced 
to listen to the addresses of aaother suitor, had not 
Ruber's helpless conditiou awakened a sympathy she 
could not resist, and determined her, at all hazards, 
to miit« herself to him. . Madame Ducrest, who, iu 
her late Memoirs of tlie Empress Josephine, relates 
this anecdote, knew M. Huber and his wife ; and 
nothing, she assures us, could exceed either the un- 
wearied atteutioQ of the latter to every wish and 
feeling of her husband, or the happiness which, not- 
withstanding his blindness, he seemed in consequence 
to enjoy. During the war, we are told, Madame 
Huber used to put her husband in possession of the 
movemenLs of the armies by arranging squadrous of 
pins on a map, in such a manner as to represent the 
different bodies of troops. A method was also in- 
vented by which he was enabled to write ; and his 
wife used to form plans of the towns they inhabited, 
in relief, for him to study by the touch. In short, 
so many ways did her affection find of gladdening 
his darkened existence, that he was wont lo declare 
he should be miserable were he to cease to be blind. 
" I should not know," said he, " to what extent .a 
person in my situation could be beloved ; besides, to 
me my wife b always young, fresh, and pretty, which 
b no light matter*." 

« nil JowphiitB, too. i. 
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Account of JamuBrlndler) CtuaU. 

James Brindlet, the celebrated engineer, was en- 
tirely self-taught in even the rudiments of mechanical 
science, — although, unfortunately, we are not in pos- 
session of any very minute details of the manner in 
which his powerful genius first found its way to the 
knowledge of those laws of nature of which it ailer- 
wards made so many admirable applications. He was 
born at Tunsted, in the puish of Wormhill, Derby- 
shire, in the year 1716 ; and all we know of the first 
seventeen years of his life, is, that his father having 
reduced himself to extreme poverty by his dissipated 
habits, he was allowed to grow up almost totally un- 
educated, and, from the time he was able to do any 
thing, was employed in the ordinary descriptions of 
country labour. To the end of his life this great 
genius was barely able to read on any very press- 
ing occasion ; for, generally speaking, he would no 
more have thought of looking into a book for any 
information he wanted, than of seeking for it in 
the heart of a millstone : and his knowledge of Ui« 
art of writing hardly extended farther than the ac- 
complishment of signing his name. It is probable, 
that as he grew towards manhood, he began to feel 
himself created for higher things ^an driving a cart 
or following a plough ; and we may even venture to 
conjecture, that the porticukr bias of bis genius to- 
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wards mechanical invention had already disclosed 
itself, when, at the age of seventeen, he bound him- 
self apprentice to a person of the name of Bennet, a 
millwright, residing at Macclesfield, which was but 
a few miles from his native place. At all events, it 
is certain that he almost immediately displayed a 
wonderfiil natural aptitude (br the profession he had 
chosen. " In the early part of his apprenticeship," 
says the writer of his life in the ' Biographia Britan- 
nica,' who was supplied with the materials of Iiis 
article by Mr. Henshall, Brindley's brother-in-law, 
" he was frequently left by himSelf for whole weeks 
together, to execute works concerning which his 
master had given him no previous instructions. These 
works, therefore, he finished in his owu way ; and 
Mr. Bennet was often astonished at the improve- 
ments his apprentice from time to time introduced 
into the millwright business, and earnestly questioned 
him from whom he had gained his knowledge. He 
had not been long at the trade, before the millers^ 
wherever he had been employed, always chose him 
again in preference to the master, or any other work- 
man ; and before the expiration of his servitude, at 
which time Mr. Bennet, who was advanced in years, 
grew unable to work, Mr. Brindley, by his ingenuity 
and application, kept up the business with credit, 
and even supported the old man and his family in a 
comfortable manner." 

Mis master, indeed, from all that we hear of him, 
does not appear to have been very capable of teaching 
him much of any thing; and Brindley seems to have 
been leti to pick up his knowledge of the business in 
the best way he could, by his own observation and 
sagacity. Bennet having been employed on oneocca- 
sion , we are told, to build the machinery of a paper mill, 
which he had never seen in his life, took a journey to 
a distant part of the country expreasly for the pur- 
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pose of in^wcting tMM «4ucl) might aerve faim for a 
iBodel, Uowever, he had made his obsemtions, it 
would seem, to very httle purpose; for, having re- 
turned home and fellen to work, he could make 
DotluBg of ihe bunuesB at all, and was only be- 
wildering himself, when a stranger, who understood 
something of such mutters, fa^peniog one day to see 
what he was about, ielt no ecruple in remarking in 
the neighbourhood that the man was only throwing 
■way his «nployer's money. The reports which in 
eonse4]uence got abroad soon reached the eats at 
Brindlej, who had been employed on the machinery 
undw the directions of his master. Having probably 
of himself begun fxe tins to siupect thai all was ud 
ti^t, hia BusjuciMis were only coofirmed by what 
he heard ; but aware how un^iely it was that tus 
master would be able to explain matters, or even to 
ss^t him in getting out of his' difficulties, he did not 
^tply to him. On the contrary, he said nothing Ut 
any oae ; but, wailing till the work of the week was 
over, set out by himself one Saturday evening to see 
the mill which his master had already visited. He 
BCcoi^ilidied his object, and was back to his work 
by Monday morning, having travelled the whole 
journey of fifty miles on foot. P^ectly master now 
of the conab'uctJon <^ the mill, he found no difficulty 
io gmng on with his undertaking; and completed 
the machine, indeed, not only so as perfectly to satisfy 
.the pvofmetor, but with several improvements o« his 
model, of his own contrivance. 

Afkr remaining some years with Bennet, be set 
up in buuness for himself. With the reputation he 
had trendy aoquired, his entire devotion to his pro- 
fession, and the wcmderiul talent for mechanical in- 
veation, of which almost every piece of machinery be 
c«ustruoted gave evidence, he could not &il to suc- 
ceed, fiiit for awne time, of course, be was knows 
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only in the neia^hboorhood oF the place where he 
lived. His connexions, however, gradually became 
more and more extensive ; and at length he began 
to undertake engineering in all its branches. He 
distinguished himself greatly in 1753, by the erection 
of a water-engine for droning a coal-mine at Clifton 
in Lancashire. The great difficulty in this case 
was to obtain a supply of water for working the 
en^ne ; this he brought through a tunnel of six 
hundred yards in length, cut in the soUd rock. It 
would appear, however, that his genius was not yet 
quite appreciated as it deserved to be, even by those 
who employed him. He was in some sort an in- 
truder into hia present profession, for which he had 
not been regularly educated ; and it was natural 
enough that, before his great powers had had an op- 
portunity of showing themselves, and commanding the 
universal admiration of those best qualified to judge 
of them, he should have been conceived by many to be 
rather a merely clever workman in a few particular 
departments, than one who could be safely entrusted 
with the entire management and superintendence of 
a complicated design. In 1755 it was determined to 
erect a new silk-mill at Congleton, in Cheshire ; and 
another person having been appointed to preside over 
the execution of the work, and to arrange the more 
intricate combinations, Brindley was engaged to 
fabricate the larger wheels and other coarser parts 
of the apparatus. It soon became manifest, however, 
in this instance, that the superintendant was unfit 
for his office; and the proprietors were obliged to 
apply to Brindley to remedy several blunders into 
which he had fallen, and give his advice as to how 
the work should be proceeded in. Still they did not 
deem it proper to dismiss their incapable projector; 
but, the pressing difficulty overcome, would have had 
btm by whose ingenuity they had been enabled to 
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g«t over it, to retnm to his Bubordiiiats place, and 
work under the directiona of the some superior. 
This BrindJey positively refused to do. He told 
them he was ready, if they would merely let him 
know what they wished the machine to perform, to 
apply his best endeavours to make it answer that 
purpose, and that he had no doubt he should succeed; 
but he would iK>t submit to be superintended by » 
person whom he had discovered to be quite igno- 
rant of the business he professed. This at once 
brought about a proper arrangement of matters. 
Brindley'a services could not be dispensed with; 
those of the pretender, who had been set over him, 
mightbesoiwi^iout much disadvantage. The«ntir« 
management of the work, thereibre, was fortiiwith 
confided to the former, who completed it, with his 
usual ability, in a superior maaoer. He not only 
made important improvements, indeed, in many 
parts of the machine itself, but even in the mode of 
pKpaiing the separate pieces of which it was to be 
composed. His eier-active genius was constantly dis- 
playing itself by the invention of the most beuidful 
and economical simplifications. One of these was a 
method which he contrived for cutting all his tooth 
and pinion wheels by machinery, instead of having 
tbem done by the hand, as they always tilt then had 
been. This invention enabled him to finish as much 
of that sort of work in one day as had formerly been 
accomplished in fourteen. 

But the character of this man's mind was compr»- 
benuveness and grandeur of cauoeptiun ; and he had 
not yet found any adequate field for the di^)lay of 
his vast ideas and almost inexhaustible powers of 
execution. H^pily, however, tins was at last affof ded 
him, by the commencement of a series of under- 
takings in this country, which deservedly rank among 
the achievements of modem eoteiprise and mechauir 
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cat skni ; aiiii which were destined, within no long 
period, to change the whole aspect of the internal 
commerce of the island. 

Artificial waterToada, or canals, were well known 
to the ancients. Without transcribing all the learning 
that has been collected upon the subgect, and may 
be found in any of the common treatises, we may 
tnerely state that the Egyptians had early effected a 
junction by this means between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean; that both the Greeks and the Romans 
attempted to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth ; and that the latter people actually cut one in 
Britain from the neighbourhood of Peterborough to 
that of Lincoln, some traces of which are still discern- 
ible, Canal navigation is also of considerable antiquity 
in China. The greatest work of this description in 
the world is the Imperial Canal of that country, which 
is two hundred feet broad, and, commencing at Pekin, 
extends southward, to the distance of about nine 
hundred miles. It is supposed to have been con 
atruded about eight centuries ago ; but there are a great 
many smaller works of the same kind in the country, 
many of which are undoubtedly much older. The 
Chinese are unacquainted, as were also the ancients, 
with the contrivance called a lock, by means of which 
diflerent levels are connected in many of ow modern 
European canals, and which, as probably all our 
readers know, is merely a small intermediate space, 
in which the water can be kept at the same eleviitlon 
as dther part of the channel, into which the boat is 
admitted by the opening of one floodgate, and from 
which it is let out by the opening of another, after 
the former has been shut ; — the purpose being thus at- 
tained, of floating it onwards, without any greater waste 
of water than the quantity required to alter the level 
of the enclosed space. When locks are not employed, 
ttie canal must be either of uniform level throughout, 
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or it must con^st of a succession of completely sepa- 
rated portions of water-way, from one to the other of 
which the boat is carried on an iocliaed plane, or by 
some other mechanical contrivance. 

Canals have also been long in use in several of 
the countries of modem Europe, particularly in 
the Netherlands and in France. In the former, 
indeed, they constitute the principal means of com- 
munication between one place and another, whe- 
ther for commercial or other purposes. In France, 
the cBuala of Burgundy, of Briare, of Orleans, and 
pf I^aaguedoc, all contribute important facilities to 
the commerce of the country. The last-mentiooed, 
which unites the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, is 
sixty feet broad and one hundred and fifty miles in 
len^h. It was finished in 1681 ; having em{^yed 
twdve thousand men for fifleeu years, and cost twdve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
. It is remarkable that, with these eiamples before 
her, England was so late in availing herself of the 
advantages of canal navigation. The subject, how- 
ever, had not been altogether unthought of As early 
as the reign of Charles the Second a scheme was in 
agitation for cutting a canal (which has since been 
made) between tlie Forth and the Clyde, in the northern 
part of the kingdom ; but the idea was abandoned, 
from the difficulty of procuring the requisite funds, 
A very general impression, too, seems to hava been 
felt, in the earlier part of the last century, as to the 
desirableness of efiecting a canal navigation between 
the centra! English counties and either the metropolis 
or the eastern coast. 

The first modern canal actually executed in Eng- 
land was not begun till the year 1755. It was the 
result of a sudden thought on the part of its under- 
takers, nothing of the kind having been contemplated 
by tUem when they commenced the operations which 
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led to it. They had obtained «b act of parliament 
for rendering navigable tiie Sankey brook, in Lanca- 
siiire, which flows into the river Mersey, from the 
neighbourhood of tiie now flouriahiog town of St. 
Helen's, through a district abounding in valuable 
beds of coal. Upon surveying the ground, however, 
with more care, it was considered better to leave the 
natural course of the stream altogether, and to carry 
the intended navigation along anew line; in' other 
words, to cut a canal. The work was accordingly 
commenced ; and the powers of the projectors having 
been enlarged by a second act of parliament, the 
canal was eventually extended to the length of about 
twelve miles. It has turned out both a highly suc- 
cessfiil speculation for the proprietors, and a valuable 
public accommodation. 

It is probable that the Saakey canal, although it 
did not give birth to the first idea of the great work 
we are now about to describe, had at least the honour 
of prompting the first decided step towards its exe- 
cutbn. Francis, duke of Bridgewater, who, while 
yet much under age, had succeeded, in the year 
1748, by the death of his elder brothers, to the 
&mily estates, and the title, which had been first 
borne by his fether, had a property at Worsley, 
about seven miles west from Manchester, extremely 
rich in coal-mines, which, however, had hitherto 
been unproductive, owing to the want of any suf- 
ficiently economical means of transport. The object 
of supplying this defect had for some time strongly 
engaged the attention of the young duke, as it had 
indeed done that of his &ther ; who, in the year 1732, 
had obtained an act of parliament enabling him to 
cut a canal to Manchester, but had been deterred 
fivmcommencing the work, both by the immense 
pecuniary outlay which it would luve demanded. 
Mid the formidable aatuntl difficulttes against which 
2 F 
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at that time there was probably no engineer in the 
country able to contend. When the idea, howCTw, 
wae now Terived, the extraordinary mechanical 
genius of firindley had already acquired for bim 
an extensive repnlation, and be was applied to by 
tiie duke to surrey the |;round throu^ which the 
proposed canal would have to be carried, and to 
make his report upon the practicability of the 
acheme. New as he wafi to this species of engi- 
neering, Brindley, confident in his own powers, 
at once undertook to make the desired ciamination, 
and, having finished it, expressed his conviction that 
the ground presented no difficulties which might not 
be surmounted. On receiving this assurance, tba 
duke at once determined upon commencing the 
undertaking; and an act of parliament having- been 
obtained in 1758, the powers of which were consi- 
derably extended by succeeding acta, the fbnnation 
of the canal was b^pm that jear. 
■ From the first tbe duke resolved that, without re- 
gard to expense, every part of the work should be 
executed in the most perfect manner. One of the 
chief difficulties to be surmounted was that of pro- 
curing a sufficient supply of wat^; and, tJter^ire. 
that there might be as Uttle of it as possible wasted, 
it was determined that tbe canal should be of uni- 
form level throughout, and of course without locks. 
It had consequently to be carried in various parts of 
Its course both under hills and over wide and deep 
Tallies. The point, indeed, from which it took its 
commencement was the heart of the coal-mountain 
at Worsley. Here a laige basin was formed, in tbe 
Arst place, from which a tunnel of three-quarters of 
a mile in length had to be cut through the hill. Wc 
-may just mention, in passing, that the subtemncous 
course of the water beyond this basm has since been 
«xtiinded in various diiectloiu lor about tturty xuka, 
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AAer emer^ng from under ground, the line of the 
canal was carried forward, aa we have stated, 
by tJie intrepid engineer, on the same undeviatin^ 
lefel ; every obstacle that presented itself being' tri- 
umphed over by his admirable ingenuity, which the 
difficulties aeenied only to render more fertile in happy 
inventions. Nor did his comprehensive mind ever 
neglect even the most subordinate departments oE 
the entcrprize. The operations of die workmen 
were every where &:ilitated by new machines of his 
cMitrivonce ; and whatever could contribute to the 
economy with whidt the work was carried on, waa 
attended to only less anxiously than what was deemed 
essential to its completeness. Thus, for eiamplct 
the materials excavated from one place were em- 
ployed to form the necessary embankments at ano- 
tiler, to which they were conveyed in boats, having 
bottoms which opened, and at once deposited the 
load in the place where it was wanted. No part of 
his task, indeed, seemed to meet this great engineer 
unprepared. He made no blunders, uid never had 
either to vmdo any thing or to wish it undone ; on 
the contrary, when any new difficulty ucciured, it 
appeared aunost as if he had been all along pnr 
Tiding for it— as if his other operations had been 
directed from the first by bis anticipation of the one 
now about to be undertaken. 

In order to bring the canal to Manchester it 
was necessary to carry it across the Irwell. That 
river is, and was then, navigable for a considerable 
way above the place at which the canal comes up to 
it; and this circumstance interposed an additional 
difficulty, as, of course, in establishing the one navi* 
gation, it was indispensable that the other should not 
be destroyed or intertered with. But nothing could 
dismay the daring genius of Brindley. Thinking it, 
however, due to his noble employer to give him tb» 
2 F 2 
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most sstisiying evidence in his power of the prac- 
ticability of bis design, he requested that another 
ena^ineer might be called in to give his opinion 
betbre its execution should be determined on. This 
person Brindley carried to the spot where he pro- 
posed to rear his aqueducA, and endeavoured to 
«splain to him how he meant to carry on the 
work. But the man only shook his head, and 
remarked, that " he had often heard of castles in 
the air, but never before was shewn where any of 
them were to be erected." The duke, nevertheless, 
retained his confidence in his own engineer, and it 
was resolved that the work should proceed. "Die 
erection of the aqueduct, accordingly, was begun in 
September, 1760, and on the 17th of July follow- 
ing the first boat passed over it, the whole structure 
forming a bridge crf'above two hundred yaids in length, 
supported upon three arches,, of which the centre one 
rose nearly forty feet above the surface of the river ; 
on which might be frequently beheld a vessel passing 
along, while another, with all its masts and sails 
standing, was holding its undisturbed way directly 
under its keeL 

In 1762 an act of padiament was, after much op- 
position, obtuned by the duke, for carrying a breuch 
of his csjial to communicate with Liverpool, and so 
uniting that town, by this method of communication, 
to Manchester. This portion of the canal, which is 
more than twenty-nine miles in length, is, like the 
former, without locks, and is carried by an .aqueduct 
aver the Mersey, the arch of which; however, is less 
lofly than that of the one over the Irwell, as the 
river is not navigable at the place where it crosses. 
It passes also over several vallies of considerable 
width and depth. Before this, the usual price of 
the carriage of goods between Liverpool and Man- 
chester had been twelve shillings per ton by water. 



and'forty' shiSiiigfi by land ; they were now conveyed 
by the canal, at a char^ of sIk shillings per ton, and 
with aU the r^ularity of laud carriage. 

In contemplating this great work, we ought not to 
overlook the admirable manner in which the enter- 
jMisingnobteman, atwhoBeeKpenseitwas undertaken, 
performed his part in carrying it on. It was his deter- 
mination, as we have already stated, tirom the first, 
to spare no expense on its completion. Accordingly, 
he devoted to it during the time of its progress nearly 
the whole of his revenues, denying himself, all the 
while, even the ordinary acoonmiodations of his rank, , 
and living on an income of four hundred a year. 
Me had even great commercial difficulties to contend 
with in the prosecu^on of his schemes, being at one 
time unabk to raise 500{. on his bond on the Boyal 
Exchange ; and it was a chief business of hie agent, 
Mr. Giltiert, to ride up and down the country to 
raise money on his Grace's promissory notes. It is 
true that he was afl«rwwd9 amply repaid for this 
outlay and temporary sacrifice ; but the compensatioa 
that eventually accrued to him he never mifj^t tiave 
lived to enjoy ; and at all events he acted as none but 
extraordinary men do, in thus voluntarily rehnquish- 
ing the present for the iutore, and prvftrring to any 
^ssipation of his weahh on passing and merely per- 
sonid objects, the creation of this magnificent monu- 
ment (^ lasting puUic usefidDess *. Nor was it only 
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IP the liberality of his expenditure that the duke a|> - 
proved himself a pabtin worthy of Briiuiley. He 
supported his .eDgineer throughout the undertaking 
witli unflinchiug spirit, in the face of no little outcry 
and ridicule, to which the imagined extmvagsnce or 
impracticability of numy of his plans exposed him — 
and that eren from those who were generally ac- 
counted the most sciuitiiic judges of such matters. 
'The success with which these plans were carried into 
execution, is probably, in no alight degree, to be at- 
tributed to the perfect confidence with which their 
author was thus enabled to proceed. 

We have entered at the greater length into the his- 
tory of this undertaldiig, both because it was the first 
of a succession of works of the same description, id 
which the great engineer of whom we are speaking 
displayed the unrivalled hardihood, originality, and 
fertility of his genius, and because from it is also lo 
be dated the commencement of that extended canal 
navigation, which now forms so important a part of 
our means of internal communication in this country. 
While the Bridgewater canal was yet in pn^^ress, 
Mr. Brindley vras engaged by Lord Gower*, and the 
other principal landed proprietors of StaSordslure, to 
survey a line for another canal, which it was proposed 
should pass through that county, and, by unitiiig the 
Trent and the Mersey, open fc>r it a communication, 
by water, with both the east and west coast Havii^ 
reported fevourably of the practicability of this design, 
and an act of parliament having been obtained in 

dure la taxe du revenue (intome fax) a'^lenit scule i 1 10,000 
livres St.*' 'nifl fact is, thai in the raturns which ha made tmder 
tbe act imposing the tax in question, the dake utiinated hii in- 
come at that amount. Hb left at hln death, besidei hia largg pm> 
pert]' in land, about 600,000/. in the funds. 

• Lord Gower married a sirter of the Duke of Bridgewater j 
■nd hiB Grace )efl his canal property in Lancashire to hi* 
Bepbew, tbe pment Haiqueu of Stafford. 
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1765 for carryJDg it into efiect, he was appointed to 
conduct the work. The scheme was one which had 
been often thought of; but the supposed impossibility 
of carrying tbe canal across the tract of elevated 
country which stretches along the central region of 
Bngland had hitherto prevented any attempt to exe- 
cute it This was, however, precisely such an obstacle 
as Brindley delighted to cope witii ; and he at once 
overcame it, by carrying a tnnnd throng Harecastle 
Hill, of two thousand eight hundred and «ghty yards 
in length, at a depth, in some places, of more than 
two hundred feet below the sur&ce of the earth. 
lUa was only one of five tunnels excavated in dif- 
ferent parts of the canal, which extends to the length 
of ninety-three miles, having seventy-six locks, and 
passins^ in its course over many aqueducts. Brind-' 
ley, however, did not live to execute the whole of 
this great work, which was finished by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Henahall, in 1777, about eleven yeva 
ailer its commencement 

During the time that these openitJons, so new in 
this country, were in progress, the curious crowded 
to witness them from all quarters, and the grandeur 
of many of Brindle/s plans seems to have made a 
deep impression upon even his unscientific visitors. A 
letter which appe«ved in the newspapers, while be was 
engaged with the Trent and Mersey canal, gives us & 
lively picture of the astonishment with which the 
multitude viewed what he was about The writer, 
it will he observed, alludes particularly to the Hare- 
castle tunnel, the chief difficulty in excavating 
which arose from the nature of the soil it had to 
be cut through. " Gentlemen come to view our 
ei^th wander of the world, the subterranean naviga- 
tion which is cuttingby the great Mr. Brindley, who 
handles rocLs as easily as -you would plum-pies, and 
makes the four elements subwrvient to hie wUL H» 
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is B9 plun n looking man u one of the boors of &6 
Fvtik., or one of hii own carters ; but vrhen he speaks 
all ears listen, and every mind is filled with wonder 
at the things he pronounces to be practicable. He 
has cut a mile through bogs, which he binds up, 
embanking them with stones, which he gets out of 
other parts of tlie navigation, besides about a quarter 
of a mile into the hill Yelden, on the side of whk^ 
he has a pump, which is woriud by water, aiid a 
stove, the fire of which sucks through a pipe the 
damps that would annoy the men who are cutting 
towards the centre of the hill. The clay he cuts out 
serves for brick to aich the subterraneous port, which 
we heartiiy wish to see finished to Wilden Ferry, 
when we shall be able to send coab and pots to 
Xiondon, and to different puts of the globe." 

It would occupy too much of our space to detail, 
however rapidly, the history of the other und^l^ngs 
of iim description to i^ich the remsinder of Hr. 
Brindle/s life was devoted. The success with which 
the Duke of Bridgewater's enterprising plans for the 
improvement of his property were rewarded, speedily 
prompted numerous otiier Bpeculations of a simiW 
description ; and many canals were formed in diB«ent 
parts of the kingdom, in the execution or plaimin^ 
of almost all of which Briadley's services were em- 
ployed. He himself had become quite on enthusiast 
in his new profosalon, as a little anecdote Uiat has 
been oAen told of him may serve to diew. Having 
been called on one occasion to give his evidence 
touching some professional point before a Committe« 
of the House of Commons, he expressed himself, in 
the course of his examination, with so much contempt 
of rivers as means of internal naviga^on, that on- 
honourable member was toiipted to ask him for what 
purpose he conceived rivers to have been created ? 
when Briodl^, o&et hesitadug a inoment, replied,' 
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"To feed caiials." His success as a builder of 
aqueducls would appear to have inspired him with 
almost as fervid a zeal in &vour of bridges as of 
canals, if it be true, as has been asserted, that one of 
his favourite scheoieB contemplated the joining of 
Qreat Britiun to Ireland by a bridge of boats 
extending ftom Portpatrick to Donagbadee. This 
repM^ however, is ^l^ed to be without foundation 
by the late Earl of Bridgevrater, in a curious work 
which he published some years ago at Paris, relative 
to his predecessor's celebrated canal. 

Brindleys multiplied labours, and intense applica- 
tion, rapidly wasted his strength, and shortened his 
life. He died at Turnhurst, in Staffordshire, on the 
27th of September, 1772, in the fifty-siith year of 
his age, having suffered for some years under a hectic 
fever, which he had never been able to get rid of. 
In his case, as in that of other active sfririts, the 
soul seems to have 

" 0'er-in(arm'd it) lenement of clay ;" 

although the actual bodily fatigue to which his many 
engagements subjected him must doubtless have 
contributed to wear him out 

No man ever lived more for his pursuit, or leas for 
himself, than Brindley. He had no sources of enjoy- 
mrait, or even of thought, except in his profession. 
It is related, that having once, when in London, 
been prevailed upon to go to the theatre, the unusual 
excitement bo confused and agitated him, as actually 
to unfit him for business for several days, on which 
account he never could be induced to repeat his visit. 
His total want of education, and ignorance of htera- 
ture, left his genius without any other field in which 
to exercise itself and spend its strength than that 
which the pursuit of his profession afforded it: its 
power, even here, would not probably have been im- 
paired, if it could have better sought relaxation in 
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variety ; on the contnrf, its spring wonM most likely 
have been «ll (he stronKer for being occasiooBlly un- 
bent We h&ve already mentioned that he was all 
but entiretj ignorant of reading and writing. He 
knew something of figures, but did not avail himself 
much of their asBiitance in performing the calcula- 
tions which were frequently necessary in the prose- 
cution of his mechanical designs. On these occasions 
lus habit was to voA. the question, by a method of 
his own, chiefly in his head, only set^ng down the 
results at particular stages of the operation ; yet hi* 
conclusions were geuRidly correct His vigour of 
conception, in regard to machinery, was so great, 
that, however complicated might be the machine he 
had to execute, he never, except sometimes to satisfy 
his employers, made any drawing or model of it ; 
but having once fixed its different parts in bis mind, 
muld construct it without any difficulty, merely from 
the idea of which he had thus possessed hims^. 
When much perplexed with any probl«n he had to 
solve, his praictice was to take to bed, in ordu to 
study it ; and he would sometimes remain, we apa 
told, for two or three days thus fixed to his pillow in 
meditation. 

We shall the more clearly appreciate the impulse 
given to inland navigation in this country by the 
achievements of Brindley, and the extent of the new 
accommodation which our commK'ce baa hence ob< 
taiued within the last sixty or seventy years, if we 
cast our eye for a moment over the map of Great 
Britain, and note a few of the principal canals by 
which the island is now intersected in all directions. 
First, there is the Trent and Mersey Canal, which 
we have already mentioned, and which was denomH 
nated by Brindiey the Grand Trunk Navigation, 
as, in fact, uniting one side of tbe kingdom to the 
otiier, and therefore especially adapted to aerve, aa 
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k has since sotu^ly done, by way of stetn, from 
which other Himilar lines mig-ht ppoceed as branchea 
to di&rent points. By this canal, a complete 
WBter communication was established, thoug'b by 
a somewhat circuilous sweep, between the ^jeat ports 
of Liverpool on the west coast, end Hull on the 
east. A branch irom it, the Staffordshire and Wor- 
cest<x8hire canal, was afterwards carried to the river 
Sevan ; and thua a union was eflected between the 
port of Bristol and the two alre&dy mentioned. This 
branch, b^g about forty-«ix miles long, was also 
executed by Brindley, and was comfdeted in 1773. 
- Similar communications were subaMjuemtly formed 
from other points on the south coast to the central 
oounties. But the most important line of English 
canals is that which extends from the centre of 
the kingdom to the metropolis, and, by &lling iota 
the Omid Trunk Navigation, foima in fact a con- 
tinued communication by wtier all the way from 
London to Liverpool, Of this line, the principal 
part ia formed by what is called the Grand Junction 
Canal, which, commencing at Brentford, atretcbea 
nortb-west till it ftUs into a branch of the Oxford 
Canal, at Braunslon, in Northamptonshire, passing 
at one place (BItsworth) through a tunnel three 
thousand and eighty yaide in length, dghtern feet 
high, and sixteen and a half wide. The Regent 
and Paddington canals have since formed com- 
nunjcatioDs b^ween the Grand Junction CoimI, and 
the eastern, western, and northern parts of the me- 
tropolis. The whole length of the direct water-way 
thus established between Liverpool and London is 
about two hundred and sixty-four miles ; but if the 
di&rent canals which contribute to form the line be 
all of than measured in tlteir entire length, the ag- 
pK^te unountof the inland oftvigatHHi, in this con* 
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nexion alone, will be found to extend to above one 
thousand four hundred miles. 

The oldest can^ in the northern part of the kmg- 
dom is that between the Forth and Clyde, which was 
executed by the celebrated Smeaton, although its 
plan was levised by Brindley. It commencea at 
Qrangemouth, on the Cairon, at a short distance 
from where that river falls into the Forth, and (m- 
ginally terminated at Port Dundas, in tiie neigh- 
bourhood of Qlas^w. A portion of this canal, 
owing' to the great descent of the ground over 
which it passes towards the west, has no fewer than 
twenty locks in the first ten miles and a half. It 
was oJierwards carried farther west to D^muir, on 
the Clyde ; and is now connected with the Glasgow 
and Saltcoats canal, whose course is across the coun- 
ties of Renfrew and Ayr, to the river Oarnock, 
which flows into the Atlantic opposite to the Isle 
of Arran. More recently, a branch has been ex- 
tended from its north-eastern extremity, along the 
south' bank of the Forth, as &r as Edinbui^h; bo 
that the whole now forms an uninterrupted line of 
canal navigation from the east to the west coast 
of Scotland. The&mous Caledonian Canal, in the 
north of Scotland, also unites the two opposite 
seas, uid indeed runs pretty nearly parallel to a 
part of the line that has just been described. It was 
commenced in 1802, under the management of Mr, 
Telford, who conducted it throughout ; and was 
first opened on the 23d of October, 1822. The 
distance between the German and the Atlantic 
Oceans, measured in the direction of this canal, is 
two hundred and fifty miles; but of this nearly 
two hundred and thirty miles, consisting of fnths 
and lakes, w^e already navigable. The canal itself, 
therefore, which haa cost alwut a million of pounds 
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sterling, is only, properly speakings, about twenty 
miles in length ; and, hod not sleam navigation been 
fortunately discovered while the work was going on, 
there seems every reason to believe that Uie cut would 
have been nearly useless. 

The entire length of the canal nsrigation already 
formed in Great Britajn and Ireland b not mnch 
under three thousand miles. The whole of this is 
the creation of the last seventy years, during which 
period, therefore, considerably above forty miles of 
canal may be said to have been produced every 
year, — a truly extraordinary evidence of the spirit 
and resources of a country, which has been able to 
continue so lat^ an expenditure, for so long a time, 
on & «ngle object ; and which has in a single year, 
during that period, spent almost as much money upon 
war as all those canals together have cost for three 
quarters of a century. If Brindley had never lived, we 
should undoubtedly ere now have been in possession 
of much of this accommodation ; for the time was 
ripe for its iutroductian, and an increasing com- 
merce, every niiere seeking' vent, could not have 
&iled, ere long, to have struck out for itself, to a 
certain extent, these new bcilities. But had it not 
been for the example set by his adventurous genius, 
the pn^ress of artificial navigation among us would 
protttbly have been timid and slow, compaied to 
what it has been. For a long time, in all likelihood, 
our only canals would have been a few small ones, 
cut in the more level parts of the country, like that 
substituted in 1755 for' the Sankey Brook, the 
benefit of each of which would have been extremely 
insignificant, and confined to a very narrow neigh- 
bourhood. He did, in the very infancy of the 
art, what has not yet been outdone; stru^ling, in- 
deed, with such difficulties, and triumphing over 
them, as could be scarcely exceeded by any his sue- 
2 a. 
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cmaon migtat have to encounter. By die bot<l> 
nes* and bucwsi with irtiich, is particular, he car- 
ried the Grand Trunk Navigation aerosB the ele- 
TBted ground of the midland counties, he demon- 
atrated that there was hardly aity part of the island 
where a canal might not' be formed; and, accord' 
ingly, this very central ridge, which used to be 
deemed so insurmountable an c^istacle to the junc- 
tion of our opposite coasts, is now intersected by 
Biore than twenty canals beside the one which hefir^ 
drove through the bairier. It ia in the cimception and 
Kcomplishment of such grand and fortunate devla- 
ttona from ordinary practice that we disceni the 
power, and oonfeaa the value, of original genius. 

The ease of Brindley affords us a wonderfiil euinple 
of what the foree of natural taleot will som^mee 
do in MtoiniDg an MquuDtance with particular de- 
parttnenta of seionce, in the Sux of almost every 
fonoeivdde diaodvantoge— where not only dl educa- 
tion is wanting, but even all access to booka. Nor 
is be this only celebrated practical meehanfcian that 
wigbi be named, whose inventive faculties have been 
successfully exercised without any help from litem- 
ture. The French engineer, Swalm Hbnkin, or 
Rannequik, aa he is more commonly called, who, 
in tiie reign of Louis XIV^^ constructed Uie £unous 
BiBchine of Marli for iwaing the water of the Seine 
to the gardoiB of Versaillea, was origiDally only a 
cranmon caipenter at Liege, where he was bom 
•bout the middle of the seventeenth century, uid 
had no means of acquiring knowledge except in 
the work-shop and by bis own reflection. A learned 
CODtemporary writer. Professor Waidler of Wittem- 
berg, describes him by the Greek epithet af^X- 
0o,3ijTor — ignorant even of the alphabet. Yet 
the apparatus which he erected at Versailles, and 
wjiiclt was oi eslnordinwy con^icuty, «m nginleil 
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in that age u the grentait mecbaaical wnKkr in tlw 
world. It raised water from the S«ne to the hei^tit 
of four hundred and seventy-six feet above the 
level of the river. The Italian engineer, Nicholas 
Zabaolia, who WB8 born at Rome in 1674, was 
also originally a poor working carpenter, and altO' 
gether uneducated. In this c^iacity he was first 
employed at the Vatican ; and yet he was even' 
tually appointed to preside ovw the building of 
St. Peter's, where he did not, however, conftns 
himself to the duties of superintendence and direc 
lion, but continued to work with his own hands as 
before. Zabaglia was the author of many mecho* 
nical contrivaaces, distinguished for their simplicity 
and elegance. He was the contemporary of Bah* 
THOLOKBW FaiUtAoiNo, another self-taught mecha- 
nician of great genius. Ferrocino was bred a sawyert 
in which occupation he was employed while very 
youog, and when the severe labour was almost too 
much for his strength. He at length, however, 
contrived a saw which moved by the wind, and 
did his work for him, AAer this, he invented many 
ether ingenious machines, and acquired a distin* 
guislwd reputation in various departments of pna- 
tical mechanics. The great clock in the Place 
of St. Mark, at Venice, was constructed by him. 
But his greatest work was tlie bridge over the 
Bruita, near his native town of Bossano, which 
has been much celebrated. Ferracino was quits 
ignonuit of books ; and when- hia friends would 
sometimes judiciously advise him to give his great 
natural powers &ir play, by applying himself to 
the regular study of the priociples of mechanical 
science, he used'to say, with a foolish lauf^, which 
his ignorance alone could excuse, that nature had 
been a very good teacher to him, and that he had all 
the book be wanted in his head. Our own country^ 
Zg 2 
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man, the celebrated John Hakrison, who, in 1767, 
curtained the parhamentaTy reward of twenty thou- 
sand pounds for the invention of his admirable time- 
piece for ascertaining the longitude at sea, may be 
quoted as another example of self-tai^ht genius, 
but not BO entirely unaided by books. He was bom 
at Pontefiact, in Yorkshire, in 1693, and was bred a 
carpenter; yet he very early manifested a taste for 
mathematical science, which is said to have been first 
awakened by a manuscript copy of some lectures 
of Saunderson (the blind mathematician), that ac- 
cidentally fell into his hands; and it should seem 
that he was not so entirely without education as to 
be unable to peruse and profit by them. Before he 
was twenty-one, he had made two wooden clocks by 
himself, and without having received any instructions 
in the art. We have, in a former chapter, mentioned 
the circumstance of his having been first induced to 
think of applying himself to the construction of ma- 
rine chronometers by living for some time in sight of 
the aeA. It was in 1729 that he first came up to 
London, in order to prosecute this object; but he 
had to devote to it the anxious labours of nearly 
forty years before his inventions were perfected, or 
their general merit fiitly recognized. The art of 
watchmaking owes several valuable improvements to 
Harrison ; among which may be particularly men- 
tioned the gridiron pendulum, and the expan^n 
balance-wheel — the one serving to equalize the move- 
ments of a clock, and the other those of a watch, 
under all changes of temperature — and both depend- 
ing upon the unequal stretching under change of 
temperature of two different metals, which are so 
employed to form the rod of the pendulum and the 
urcumference of the wheel, that the contraction of 
the one exactly counterbalances the expansion of the 
other. Although, however, a most akilfiil and inge- 
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tiiouB artist, Harrison never acquired any acquaint- 
tmce with literature ; and a little work, which he pub- 
lished in his old a^ in explanation of some ofhis 
ideas on the construction of time-pieces, is miserably 
ill-written. He died in London, in 1776, at the age 
of eighty-three. 

Of these, and all such instances, it may safely be 
remarked that, far from proving the inutility of sci- 
entitle acquirements, they only show how far, in one 
particular line, natural genius can carry its possess- 
ors without cultivation ; and make us regret th«r 
having wanted those helps which, even in that line, 
would have carried them ao much farther. 
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Ir mechanical invention does not necessaniy imply 
much study of books, and may seem, on that account, 
a province of intellectual exertion fitted for peraOng 
who have not enjoyed the advantages of a regular 
education, as being one in which natural sagacity 
and ingenuity, as much as literary attainments, are 
requisite to ensure advancement, the same thing; can 
hardly be said of anotiier department, in which self- 
taught genius has frequently made extraordinary 
progress ; we mean the study of languages. This 
IB the sort of knowledge, indeed, which, in common 
parlance, is more peculiarly called learning. Its ac- 
quisition, in the circumstances alluded to, can only 
be the result of a love for, and familiarity with, books, 
and of what we may call the literary habit tho- 
roughly formed. 

There are three purposes for which languages 
may be studied, independently of their gratifymg 
that general desire of information which makes both 
the acquirement and the possession of all know> 
ledge delightful. One use, and an infiuitely im- 
portant one, to be made of the knowledge of lan- 
guages, is the study of that intellectual mechanism 
by which they have been formed, and of which they 
present us, as it were, with the impress or picture. 
Another department of philosophy to which this 
knowledge is a key. is that relating to the early his- 
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tory of our race, and the origin of the different naticnw 
by whom the earth is peopled — a subject to many 
|mrts of which we have no other guide than the evi- 
dence of language, but upon which this evidence, 
skilfully interpreted, raa/bemade to throw the surest 
of all light. But the motive which most generally 
induces the student to seek an acquaintance with 
foreign or ancient tongues, is, of course, that he may 
be able to read the books written in them, and thus 
obtain access to worlds of intellectual treasure, from 
which he would be otherwise entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, shut out ; for no satia&ctory knowledge of any 
foreign literature is to be acquired through trans- 
lations. Of many works translations do not exist, 
or are not accessible, when the original is ; and of 
many there can be no adequate translation. The man 
whose knowledge of the literature of another age or 
country is confined to translations, is in the situation 
of the untravelled reader, who may, indeed, team 
something of foreign lands from the descriptions of 
those who have visited them ; but a person familiar 
with the language of another people has that sort 
of access to their literature, which he would have to 
the general knowledge of their country and their 
manners who was in possession of one of the talis- 
mans of eastern fiction, by which he could transport 
himself thitiier at a wish. 

Perhaps the greatest reader that ever lived was 
the famous Antonio Magliabecchi, of whose latin- 
ized name, Anfonius MagHabbechius, some one 
formed the anagram, — la ttnua bibliotkeca magna — 
Bimadfa great library. He was born at Plorence, 
in 1633, and, according to one account, commenced 
his. career as a scholar in a very curious manner; for 
having, it is eflirmed, been apprenticed by his parents, 
vybo were extremely poor, to a seller of pot-herbs, he 
used to take the greatest delight, although he could 
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not read a word, in poring over the leaven of old 
books in which his master wrap[>ed his commodities ; 
till having been one day observed at Uiis sort of study 
by a bookseller who lived in the neighbourhood, tha^ 
person offered to take him into his service. The 
propOBol was instantly accepted by Magliabecchi, 
who could conceive no greater happiness than an 
occupation which would surround him with his be* 
loved books. So keen, it is added, was the interest 
which he took in his new employment, that in two 
or three days he knew the place of every volume in 
the ehop, and could find any one, when asked for, 
more readily than his master himself. After a short 
time he had learnt to read j and then every moment 
of his leisure was devoted to this new pleasure. Soch 
is the story which Mr. Spence has told us, on the 
authority, as he states, of a Florentine gentleman well 
acquainted with Magliabecchi and his &mily. The 
Italian writer, Marmi, however, who, having been 
librarian to the Orand Duke of Florence, vras, for 
many years, an intimate friend of Magliabecchi, has, 
in a life which he has written of him, given a dif- 
ferent account of his early years. His mother, ac- 
cording to Marmi, had him instructed both in the art 
of design and in Ladn when he was a boy, afler 
which she apprenticed him to a goldsmith. Whether 
his master was a goldsmith or a bookseller, it is 
agreed, on all hands, that, during the time of his 
i^iprenticeship, Magliabecchi had already begun those 
extraordinary acquisitions which made him at length 
the most learned man of his age. The fame of his 
ardour for study, and extensive knowledge, at length 
procured him the notice of some of Uie Florentine 
literati ; and having been introduced at court, he was 
appointed by the Grand Duke keeper of one of his 
libraries. In this situation he remained till his deatht 
in 1714, at the age of eighty-one, 
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Many wonderful stories are told of the exfen- 
eive reading and retentive memory of Maglia^ 
becchi. It has been said, among other things, that 
a manuscript of a work of some length, which, 
at the request of the author, he had read, liaving 
been accidentally lost, was actually recovered by being 
taken down from his recitation. This, howerer, as 
Mr. Spence observes, is doubtless a very wild exag- 
geration: it amounts, evidently, if true, to nothing 
less than a proof that Magliabecchi's memory was 
such as to retain everything, without exception, to 
which his attention was ever called. But of what 
he read really worth recollecting, he undoubtedly 
recollected s great deal. He was, indeed, a library 
of reference upon all sorts of subjects for the other 
literary men of his time, who were wont to apply to 
him whenever they wanted to know what had been 
already written upon any matter which they were 
engaged in studying or discussing. Two volumes 
of the ' Letters of the Learned' to Magliabecchi 
were published at Florence in 1745, and they form 
but a small part of those that were addressed to him 
during his long life, from every part of Europe, by 
persons who wished to avtul themselves of the aid of 
his universal learning. Upon almost any subject, 
we are told, on which he was consulted, he could 
not only state what any particular author had said of 
it, but in many cases could quote the very words 
employed, naming, at the same time, the volume, 
the page, and the column in which they were to be 
found. Authors and printers were generally wont 
to send him all the works which they published — a 
sure method, if they contained any thing valuable, 
of getting them, as it were, advertised over the 
world of letters, since literary men wei'e every where 
in communicaUon with Magliabecchi ; and he would 
not fail, if the new book deserved bis recommenda- 
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tioD, to mention its merits to such of hU COn*e- 
spondents as it was likely to interest He had a 
Bort of short-hand method of reading, by which he 
contrived to get over a great many volumes in Uttl« 
time, and which every person will be in some de< 

Eee able to uuderstand who haa been much in the 
bit of looking over new books. His way, we are 
told, was to look first to the title-page, then to dip 
into the pre&ce, dedication, or other preliminary 
matter, and, finally, to go over the diviaions or 
chapters ; after which, being so completely in po»- 
■ession, as he was, of all that former writers had 
said upon the subject treated of, he had a compe- 
tent general notion of the contents of the new work. 
Of course, if this cursory inspection gave him reason 
to believe that there was in any part of it matter 
really new and important, he would examine it more 
particularly before he laid it down. At all events, it 
is certain, that although thus expeditiously acquired, 
his knowledge was the very rev^^e of superficial. 
The reverence with which he was regarded by the 
greatest scholars of his time proves this. The dex- 
terity, if we may so call it, which he attuned in the 
art of acquiring such knowledge as can be communi' 
cated by books, was in great . part the result of the 
exclusiveness with which he devoted his life to that 
object. He might be sud literally to live in his 
library ; for in fact he both slept and took his meals 
in the midst of his books. Three hard eg^ and a 
draught of water formed his common repast ; and a 
sort of cradle, which he had made for the purpose, 
served him both for his elbow chur during the day, 
and for a bed at night. He never travelled more 
than a few miles from Florence; but all the ^eat 
libraries in the world were, nevertheless, nearly as 
well known to him as his own. " One day," says 
Mr. Spence, " the Grand Duke wnt for him, after 
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he waa hia lihrarian, to ask him whether he could 
get for him a book which was particularly scarce. 
* No, Sir,' answered Magiiabecchi, ' it is impossible, 
for there is but one in the world ; that ia in the 
Grand Seignor's library at Constantinople, and is 
the seventh book on the second shelf, on the right 
hftnd as you go in.' " This is not to be taken as a 
proof of the extraordinary memory of Magiiabecchi ; 
for the book in question being a remarkable one, it 
U not at all wonderful that the circumstance which, 
in point of feet, principally made it so, should have 
been distinctly remembered by him : but tha familiar 
etyle in which be alludes to the localities of the 
Sultan's library, shews the hold that everything about 
it bad taken of his fancy, and how entirely hooks 
were his world. 

We are too apt, perhaps, to underrate Magiiabecchi 
as a mere hetluo libTomm, or book glutton. Pro- 
baUy few men have passed their hves with more 
enjoyment to themselves, and, at the same time, 
more serviceably in regard to others. His powers 
of mind, wonderful as they were in certain respects, 
do not seem to have been such as qualified him for 
profound and original thinking, or for enlarging the 
boundaries of human knowledge. He did what he 
was best fitted to do well, when he devoted himself 
to the accumulation of a multifarious learning for 
bia own gratification, and the benefit of all who 
needed his assistance. In choosing this province 
for himself, he certainty chose that which no one could 
have occupied so successfully. 

The Rev. Joseph Spence, whom we have already 
mentioned more than once in these pages, has written 
a little volume, which he entitles, ' A ParaUel in the 
inaaner of Plutarch, between a most celebrated man 
of Florence, and one, scarce ever heard of, in Eng- 
luid.' The celebnted flwentiiK here alluded to is 
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Magliabecchi ; and our obscure countryman, wilh 
whom he is compared, is a person of the naine of 
Robert Hill. Hill, as Speuce informs ua, was 
bom, in 1699, at MiaweU, near Tring, in Hertford- 
shire, of parents in humble life, who had scarcely 
been married a year when his father died. Five 
years aiW this event, however, his mother was mar- 
ried a second time to a tailor at Buddngham ; but, 
upon removing to that place, she left Robert at 
Miswelt, in charge of his grandmother. The old 
woman herself taught him to read, and afterwards 
sent him to school for seven or eight weeks to levn 
writing, which was all the school education he ever 
receiv^. He then went to reside with an uncle who 
lived at Tring Grove, by whom he weis employed to 
drive the plough, and do other country work. At 
last, when he was about fifteen years of age, it was 
resolved to Mnd him an apprentice to his father-in* 
law, the tailor. With him he remained for the usual 
period of seven years, in which time he learned that 
business. In the year 1716, he chanced to get hold 
of an imperfect Latin Accidence and Grammar, and 
about three-fourths of a Littleton's Dictionary. He 
had already begun to be a great reader, purchasing 
candles for himself with what money he could pro- 
cure, and sitting up at his books a great part of the 
night, the only time he had any leisure ; but these 
acquisitions gave additional force to a desire he had 
for some time fdt to learn Latin, originally excited, 
as he declared, by some epitaphs in that language in 
the church, which his curiosity made him wish very 
much to be able to read. Neit year, however, he 
was sent back to Tring Grove, in consequence of the 
small-pox raging in Buckin^am; and, in the hurry 
-of departure, he left his latin books behind him. It 
was a year and a quarter before he returned to Buck- 
ingham, and dunog that interval he was etn^ycd 
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in keeinn^ his uncles sheep, an occupation in which 
he said he was vny happy, as, to use his own ex- 
pression, " he could lie under a hedge and read ^1 
day long." The only books he had with him were 
the ' I^Tictice of Piety,' the ' Whole Duty of Man^' 
and a French GrSinimar, which he read so olteo 
thiouo^h, that at last he had them almost all by 
heart When he ^t bock to Buckingham, how- 
ever, he found his old Latin Grammar ; and this set 
him anew on his classical studies, llere he derived 
considerable assistance from some of his yoimg com- 
panions, who were attending the Free Grammar 
School of the place, and whom he used to bribe to 
help him over his ditBculties, by doing for them in 
return any little service in his power. He considered 
himself very well paid for running on a message by 
being told ^e English of some Latin word, which 
he had not been able to find in his Dictionary. lu 
tiiis way he enabled himself, before the explraljon of 
his apprenticeship, to read a great part of a. Latin 
Testament, which he had purchased, as well aa of a 
Ciesar, winch some one had given him. 

On getting over his apprenticeship, he married, 
and set up in business for himself. Soon after, a 
gentleman by whom he was employed gave him a 
Homer and a Greek Testament; upon which, as he 
could not bear to have a book in his possession which 
he was unable to read, he resolved to learn Greek. 
Accordingly he imparted his scheme to a young 
gentleman to whom he was known, and received 
from him a grammar of the language, and a promise 
of his assistance, Hill engaging to teach him to fish, 
in retiiro for his literary instructions. 

His family beginning now to increase, he bethought 

htm of adding something to hia income by his 

book knowledge ; and in the year 1734, he opened a 

Khool for reading, writing, and arithmetic, which he 

2 a 
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continued to teach for iix or seven yrxn. By his 
own account, however, he was not at firgt Yery well 
prepued for some of the duties of his new employ- 
ment. Soon after he had entered upon it, a scnolar 
came to him wishing to receive lessons in srHhmetlc, 
who had already advanced as &r as dedmal frnstions. 
Poor Hill himself had at this time got no farther than 
what he calls " a little way into division ;" and he 
was at first in no small consternation : however, he 
hit upon a plan of managing the matter which an- 
swered well enough. To consume the time, he set 
bis pupil, by way of preliminary exercise, to copy a 
series of tables, which had some apparoit relation to 
the subject of bis intended studies. They must have 
been tolerably volummous, for we are told they 
occupied the patient writer six weeks, although it 
may be supposed his master was not very importu> 
nate in urging bim through the task. Meanwhile, 
however, Hill made the best use be could of the 
respite he had obtained for himself by this stratagem ; 
and by sitting up frequently nearly the whole night, 
afterhis day's work was over, hecontrived, by the time 
the copying of the tables was finished, to be a small 
d^ree in advance of his pupil. 

Afler he had been married for seven or el^t years 
his wife died; but in two years he married again. 
This second match turned out very unfortunate ; bis 
wife, who appears to have been a worthless person, 
having Id a short time run him so much in debt, that 
he found it necessary to leave the place, and thus to 
effect his escape at once from her and bis creditors. 
He now led, for several years, a wandering life ; con- 
tinuing, as he travelled through the country, both td 
vork at his business and to pursue his studies. He 
was seized with a violent denie to learn Hebrew, 
in consequence of meeting with some quotations in 
that loDgoage in a botA which be was peniaiiig ; but 
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fdr R long time he could not find & grunmar he 
could msJce anything of, although he tried no fewer 
than eleven i and at last he got bo out of humoui 
at his ill Buccesa. that he disposed of them all again, 
and gave up hia design. His desire to learn the 
language, however, soon returned ; and having bought 
a lot of thirteen Hebrew books for as many killings, 
he was lucky enough ta find among them a Grammar 
(Stennit'i) which he was able to understand ; and 
having in thia way got over the first difficulties of the 
study, he went on with gteat ease. 
- It was twelve years afler he parted from his wife be- 
fore he returned to BnckiDgham, which he did, at last, 
on hearing accidentally that she had been two or three 
years dead. Soon atler his return, he married a third 
^me, and once more resumed a domestic and settled 
life. This was in the year 1747. Till now he had, 
according to his own account, concealed his literary 
acquirements i but about this time he attracted the 
notice of a clergyman in the neighbourhood of Buck-r 
ineham, who bad chanced to put a question to him. 
which he answered in such a way aa to discover his 
scholarship. His clerical friend, some time aAer the 
commencement of their acquaintance, put into his 
hands Bishop Clayton's 'Essay on Spirit;' and Hill, 
having read the book, wrote a series of remarks on 
it, which were published in the year 1753. This was 
his first attempt at authorship. He afterwards sent 
to the press several other productions on theological 
subjects, of which one, entitled ' Criticisms on the 
Book of Job,' in five sheets, was the largest 

When Spence first met Hill, which was at ttia 
house of the clergyman just mentioned, he was in 
great poverty, and struggling hard to obtwn a sub* 
sistence for himself uid his family. Bad times had 
made employment scarce ; and " this," says Spence, 
".has reduced him so very low, that I have been 
2 H S 
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hrformed that he has passed many and many whale 
days in this and the former year, without tastings 
anything but w&ter and tobacco. He has a wife and 
foor BDiall children, the eldest of them not above 
eight years old; and what bread thej could get he 
often npared from his own hunger to help towards 
satisfying theirs." S pence's principal object in pulv 
lishing his little work, was to raise a subscription for 
the poor scholar who was its subject ; and who, not- 
withstanding some errors by which part of his Ufe 
was marked, appears to have been upon the whole a 
person of much worth of character, and well deserv- 
ing of public sympathy and encouragement. It is 
behered that the effect of this appeal weis to relieve 
him, for the rest of his days, ^om the difficulties 
under which he was at this time suffering. He con- 
tinued to live at Buckingham for about twenty years 
after his remarkable acquirements had in this way 
been made known to the world, having died there in 
the year 1777. 

Hill was evidently not a person of any uncommon 
extent of talent or quickness of apprehension ; and 
it is this peculiarity that makes his example most in- 
teresting and instructive. His story teaches us what 
the mere love and persevering pursuit of knowledge 
may accomplish, even wheie there is no extraordinary 
degree of mental power to make up for the want of a 
regular education. All his acquirements were made 
laboriously and slowly. As he himself stated, he had 
been seven years in learning Latin, and fourteea in 
learning Greek ; and although he declared he could 
teach any person Hebrew in six weeks, his own diffi- 
culties, we have just seen, in the acquisition of the ele- 
ments of that tongue, had been ^ from inconsider- 
able. Every thing yielded, however, to his invincible 
perseverance, and a. seal which no labour couhl 
damp or exhaust. " When I was saying to him," 



" amon^ other things, that I waa 
afraid his studiea must have broke in upon his 
other business too much, he said that Bometimes 
Uiey had a httle ; but that his usual way had been 
to sit up very deep into the nights, or else to rise by 
two ur three in the morning, on purpose to get time 
for reading, without prejudicing himself in his trade." 
Although of a weakly constitution, he had in this 
way, we fu% told, accustomed himself to do very 
well with only two or three hours of sleep in the 
twcuty-fbur, and he lived to be seventy-eight. 

Nearly contemporary with Hill, lived HBNitYWii.D, 
another learned tailor, who had also acquired an ex- 
traordinary knowledge of langtiages chiefly by hia 
own unassisted efforts. WId, who was bom in 1684, 
had been at the grammar school of Norwich for 
several years when a bpy ; but, upon leaving it, waa 
bound apprentice to a tailor in the same city, with 
whom he served first for seven years under his 
indenture, and then for seven more as a journey- 
man. In the course of this protracted estrangement 
from literature, he almost completely forgot what* 
ever Bchalarship he had at one time possessed. 
Having, however, been attacked by a lingering fever 
and ague, and obliged to discontinue working at his 
trade, he took to reading by way of amusing his 
leisure; and it was in the course of his perusal of 
a work of controversial divinity, that, hke Hill, 
he met with some Hebrew quotations, which are 
said to have iirst inspired him with the resolution 
of endeavouring to recover his school learning. 
Accordingly, by labouring hard for stune time, he at 
last succeeded in enabUng himself again to read 
Latin with tolerable iacility ; upon this he immedi- 
ately proceeded to the study of Hebrew, and soon 
made considerable progress in that tongue also, by 
the aid of a dictionary, in which the words were. 
2h3 
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Tendered in Latin. While he vbs thus engaged, faia 
health gradually improved, and he was enabled to 
return to hie buraness ; but he did not, for all that, 
neglect his studies. After working all da.y, his 
general practice was to sit up reading for a great 
part of the night, deeming himself ^ more than 
compeDsated for his labours and priTodons, by ob- 
taining, even at this sacrifice, a lew hours ttery 
week for the pursuits he loved ; and in this manner, 
within seven years, he had actually made himself 
master of the Latin, Greek, Hdirew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Persian languages. Yet his 
^traordinary attainments seem not to have been 
generally known till a fortunate accident intro- 
duced him to the notke of Dean Prideaux, a distin- 
guished proficient in oriental learning. The Desn, 
who also resided in Norwich, was one day shown 
some Arabic manuscripts in a bookseller's shop, 
which, upon inspecting them, he wished to pur- 
chase ; but the bookseller would not dispose of them 
for the price he offered. Some days afterwards, re- 
gretting that he had not secured the' manuscripts, 
he returned to the bookseller, intending to give 
him what he asked, when, upon making in- 
quiry ailer them, he learned, to his consternation, 
Uiat they had been sold to a tailor 1 Never doubting 
that they were destined for the scissors, if not al- 
ready in shreds, he requested that the tiulor, who 
was no other than Wild, might be instantly sent 
for, that they might yet. if it were possible, be 
saved. Upon Wild making his appearance, the i>eaa 
liad the gratification of learning, in answer to his first 
question, that the parchments were still uninjured ; 
but he was more surprised than ever, when, upon ex- 
pressing his wish to purchase them. Wild refused to 
part with them. " What can you mean to make of 
them ?" asked the Dean, Wild told him hq-int^uded 
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to Ve&d them ; and the Deau found, upon examining 
him, that this was no vain boEtst ; the manuacripts 
were produced, and Wild read and translated a part of 
them in his presence. Dr. Prideaux soon after ex- 
erted himself to raise a Bmall subscription for this 
poor and meritorious acholar, by which means he was 
sent to Oxford, not to be ent^d at the University, 
but that he might have access to the libraries, and 
find a more appropriate occupation for bia talents, in 
teaching those oriental tongues with which he had 
in so wonderiiil a manner contrived to make himself 
acquainted. He came to Oxford about the year 17] 8, 
and resided in that city, where he went by the name 
of the Arabian Tailor, for two or three years, having 
been employed partly in teaching, and partly in 
making transcripts and translalions from oriental 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Nothing more 
is known of him, except that in 1720 he removed to 
London, where he was patronized by the celebrated 
Dr. Mead. The period of his death has not been 
ascertained ; but in 1734 there appeared a tianslation 
by him of an Arabic production, «ititled ' Mahomet's 
Journey to Heaven,' which is supposed, however, to 
have been a posthumous publication. There is a 
Irtter from Dr. Turner respecting Wild among the 
'.Letters by Eminent Persons,' published some years 
ago, by which it would appear, that, in pursuing his 
s^itary studies, he had to strug^e with severe pe- 
nury, as well as with other flisadvantages. llie 
letter is dated in 1714, while Wild was stiU at Nor- 
wich ; and the writer, after mentioning his extensive 
acquisitions, adds, " But he is very poor, and his 
landlord lately seized a Polyglot Bible (which he had 
made shift to purchase) for renL" 

We may here mention the wretched Euoenb Aram, 
who was tried and convicted, in 1759, for a murder 
(KHnmitlfd foarXem years before, The strange circum-' 
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stances which, afUrsa loD^aconcealment. led to the' 
discovery of this crime, form one of the most singular 
chapters in the history of human guilt. This mui, 
whom bad pasHiana led to the commission of so sftd an 
atrocity, aad, iii consequence, to so miserable an end, ■ 
strikingly exemplified, in the prerioua part of hn life, 
what resolution and perseverance may accomplish in 
the work of self-education. Aram, who was bom in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1704, only learned to read a 
little Enghsh in the school of his native village, and 
never a&rwarda had the benefit of any further in^ 
struction; yet, by his own exertions, he first qualified 
himself to teach all the more common bnnchcs of 
education, including arithmetic and mathematics, and 
then proceeded, with an industry that has soarcely- 
been surpassed, to make his way to the highest- 
departments, of learning. In a letter written to a 
olericsl friend from York Castle, after his conviction, 
in which he gives an account of his life, he says, 
referring to the period when he was first engaged in 
thus at the same time teaching others and himseli^ 
" Perceiving the deficiency in my education, and 
sensible of my want of the learned langu^tea, and 
prompted by am irresistible covetousneas of know- 
ledge, I commenced a series of studies in that way, 
tuid undertook the tediousnesa, the intricacies, and' 
the labours of g^rammar. I selected Lilly from the 
rest, all which I got and repeated by heart. l%e 
task of repeating it aU every day was impossible 
while I attended the school; so I divided it into 
portions, by which method it was pronounced thrice 
every week ; and this I performed for years. Next 
I became acquainted with Camden's Greek Oram* 
mar, which I also repeated in the same manner, 
memoriter. Thus instructed, I entered upon the 
Latin Classics, whose allurements repaid my assi' 
duities and my labours. I rememher to have at 
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first hung' over five lines for a whole day; and never, 
in alt the painful course of my reading, lefl any one 
passage but I did, or thought I did, perfectly com- 
prehend it. After I had accurately perubed every one 
of the liBiia classics, historians, aad poets, I went 
through the Greek Testament, first parsing every 
word as I proceeded: nest I ventured upon Hesiod, 
Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, Thueydides, and all 
the Qreek tras^edians. A tedious labour vras this ; 
but my former acquaintance with history lessened it 
eitremdy, because it threw a light upon many pas- 
sages which, without that assistance, must have ap- 
peared obscure." There was scarcely any part of 
literature, indeed, with which Aram was not pro- 
foundly conversant. History, antiquities, heraldry, 
botany, had all been elaborately and extensively stu- 
died by him : but his &vourite pursuit was the in- 
vestigt^on and comparison of languages, with a 
view to the determination of their origin and con- 
nexion. For this purpose, in adcUtion to the Greek, 
Latin, and French, he had studied with great atten- 
tion several of the oriental tongues, and all the 
remaining dialects of the Celtic. He had meditated, 
indeed, the compilation of a dictionary of the Cdtic, 
H^rew, Greek, liatin, and EngUsh, in which dif- 
ferent languages he is said to have left behind him a 
list of about three thousand words, which he consi- 
dered them to possess in common. Some of his 
observations upon this subject have been printed, 
and are creditable both to hia ingenuity and good 
sense. The address, we may add, which he deli- 
vered on his trial in his own defence, is an eitreordi' 
nary spedmen of the curious ieerning with which his 
mind seems to have been stored. But he is a moum- 
fiil euunple of high mental powers brought low by 
ill-regulated passions, and of the vanity and worth- 
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leiBness even Af fal^nta and knbwledge, when separ- 
nted from rtioral principle*. 

There is ao Ene^lish translation of the Scriptures, 
in two Tolumes foho, which was published at London 
in 1765, and, althoug'h not distinguished by much 
elegance, ia held in considerable esteem for its general 
accuracy and closeness to the original. This was the 
work of a person of the name of Ahthony Purvkk, 
who, at the time when it appeared, was a school- 
master at AndoTcr, but had been almost entirely self- 
educated. Having been bom (about the year 1702> 
in low life, he had been originally apprenticed to a 
aboemaker, by whom, however, be was employed as 
a shepherd, an occupation which afibrded him con- 
siderable leisure for reading and study. In the course 
of time, he acquired, with scarcely any assistance, a 
very considerable knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. It was the accidental perusal of a book, in 
which some errors were pointed out in the ci 
translation of the Bible, that first awakened ii 
desire to make himself acquainted with the two sacred 
tongues. Purrer, who died iu 1777, was a Quaker; 
and his version of the Scriptures, which was the 
labour of thirty years of his life, was published at the 
expense of the eminent Dr. Fothergill.f who was 
himself also a member of that religious body. 

There has lately appeared in the newspapers an 
account <^a scholar in humble life, who died soma 
time since in London, and whose attainments Mem 

• For ths trial of Eugene Aram, tee Hotrell'a ' StUe Triab. 

f Dr. FalhergiUgaTePurvBr^lDDDfarthecopyor histr«BS> 
Ution (id altempt bad before been made tn publisb it in 
numbers), and also carried it, at his own expense, througb Out 
press. Purver aFlerwards revised the work tor a second edition, 
which, however, has not yet appeared. See C/utmtrt't Si»> 
grapkicat Dialuimarif, 
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to have been as extensive, and e.^ entirely the result 
o( his own exertions in quest of kiiowledg;e, as those 
of any one of the individuals we have yet mentioned. 
Joseph Pehdbbll had received at school nothing 
more than the ordinary education in English reading 
and writing, and at an early age was apprenticed by 
his father to a shoemaker, which business he followed 
until his death. He had, when young, a great taste 
for books ; but was first led to the more learned 
studies in which he eventually made so much pro- 
gress, by the following accident : — Stopping at a 
book-stall one day, he Icud hold of a book of arith- 
metic, marked fourpence ; he purchased it, and 
avail^ himself of his leisure hours at home in 
making himself master of the subject. At the end 
of the volume, he found a short introduction to the 
mathematics. This stimulated him to make, farther 
purchases of scientific works; and in this way he 
gradually proceeded from the elemenUi to the highest 
departments of mathematical learning. When a 
journeyman, he made every possible saving in order 
to purchase books. He found there were many 
valuable writers on his fiivourite subject in IVench) 
this determined him to study that language, for which 
purpose he procured a grammar, a book of exercises, 
and a dictionary, and he persevered until he was 
able to read the French writers with ease. In the 
same manner, he proceeded to acquire the Latin 
and Greek languages, of the latter of which he made 
himself master so &r as to have little dithculty in 
reading the Septuagint, or any other common prose 
work. He had formed a large collection of classi- 
cal books, many of which he purchased at the 
auction-rooms in King Street, Covent Garden, for- 
merly belonging to Pateraon, the celebrated book- 
auctioaeer,* in whose time they formed a &vourit« 
• See pige 189. 
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resort of literary men. Pendrell did not, how- 
ever, avail bimaelf of any opportunity of l>ecom- 
ing known to the literary characters he was accus- 
tomed to meet here. On the (.-ontrary, he always 
shunned noUce, and made it a practice invariably to 
conceal his name when a lot was knocked down to 
him. He had often met in these rooms the learned 
Bishop Lowth, who frequently felt into eunversatioa 
with him, as they sometimes liappened to meet 
before the sale b^n. The Bishop was much in- 
terested with his conversation, and one day asked 
Paterson who he was ; on which Paterson took the 
first opportunity to inquire his name, acquainting 
him, at the same time, who the person was that felt 
interested in his fevour. The poor shoemaker, how- 
ever, from extreme ditiidence, declined Idling Pater- 
son his name, although the introduction to the 
Bishop, of which an opportunity wbs thus ^ven 
him, might probably have drawn him from obscurity 
and led to some improvement of bis humble circum- 
stances, Pendrell's knowledge of msthematk^ sci- 
ence was profound and extensive, embracing fortifi- 
cation, navigation, astronomy, and all the different 
d^MUtments of natural philosophy. He was also 
^miliar with our poeti«d literature ; and had a 
thorough acquaintance with most English writers in 
the denuiment of the belies leUre*. He resided for 
several years before his death at Gray's-buildings, 
Soke-street, Manchester'square, and died in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. He was descended, it 
is supposed, from the Pendrell who concealed Charles 
11. after the bottle of Worcester. 
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Force ot AppUntion. Dr. Aleuodcr UiiiTir> 

With the exception. of Magliabecchi, the names we 
have as yet mentioned under our present head haye 
been those of persons whose acquirements, although 
most honourable to themselves, and well entitled to 
our admiration, when the circomslances in whidi 
they were made are considered, have yet hardly 
been such as to secure for thdr possessors any per- 
manent place in the wuals of the learned. They 
are rememlKred not so much on account of what 
they accomplished, as on account of . the disad- 
vanta^s under which it was accomplished. But he 
whom we are sow to introduce, while the narrative 
of his progress from obscurity to distinction presents 
to us as praiseworthy a strug^e with adverse circum- 
stances as is anywhere else recorded, had taken his 
rank, even before his premature death, among the 
scholars of bis time; and although suddenly arrested 
when in the very speed of his cureer, has bequeathed 
something of himself in his works to posterity. We 
speak of the late Dr. Alexander Murkav, the ce- 
lebrated orientalist ; nor are there many more in- 
terestii^ histories than his in the whole range 
of literary biography. Happily the earlier portion 
of it, with which we have principally to do, has 
2 I 
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becD sketched by his own pen* with characteriatic 
jtaiceli i and we are thus id possession both 
of a very fiill, and of a perfectly trustworthy detul 
of every thing; we can desire to know respecting 
him. This piece of autobic^raphy, which ia pre- 
fixed to Dr. Murray's posthumous work, ' The 
History of European Languages,' is, we believe, 
comparatively hut little known to ordinary readers ; 
and both for this reason, and from its value as aa 
illustration of our sulqect, we shall allot as much 
space as can be horded to an abstract of it There 
are one or two other sources, fi^m which a few addi- 
tional particulars, with r^ard to Dr. Murray, may 
be gathered, and to which we shall occasionally 
fefer. 

He was bom in the parish of Minnigaff, in the 
shire of Ku-kcudbright, on the 2ad of October, 1775. 
His father was at this time nearly seventy years of 
age, and had been a shepherd all his life, as his OWD 
fiither, and probably his ancestors for many genera- 
tions, had dbo been. Alexander's mother was also 
the daughter of a shepherd, and was the old man's 
second wife ; several sons, whom he had by a for- 
mer marriage, being ail brought up to the same 
primitive occupation. This modern patriarch died in 
the year 1797, at the age of ninety-one ; and he 
appears to have been a man of considerable natur^ 
sagacity, and possessed, at least, of the simple 
scholarship of which the Scottish peasant is rarely 
destitute. 

It was from his father that Alexander received 

• In ■ Istter to the Rei. Mr. Hiilhnd, minister of Hinnigiff, 
vritlen in 1812, — evidenllji « huty campoiilian, u it bun to 
ba, md intended only far the eje lu i (ricnd, but vuau beulifot 
--' touching in its unlaboured, tmd, >0Dittiines, eien incorrect 
ilicity of phrase ui'd manner, Ibin any lesa natural tloqunnce 
Id bftve Diua it 
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hla first lewcna in reading. This was in his sixth 
year ; »nd be givea an amusing account of the pro- 
cess. Th« old msQ, he telU us, bought him a 
Catechism (which in Scotland is generally printed 
with a copy of the alphabet, in a large type, pre- 
fixed) ; but " as it was (oo good a book," he pro- 
ceeds, " for me to handle tl all times, it was g«ne- 
pdly locked up, and he, throughout the winter, drew 
the figures of the letters to me, in his wrillen hand, 
on the board of an old loool card, with the black end 
of an extinguished heather stem or root, snatched 
from the fire. I soon learned all the alphabet in 
this fcffm, and became iDriter as well as reader. I 
wrought with the board and brand continually; 
Then the Catechism was presented, and in a month 
or two I could read the ea«er parts of it I daily 
amused myself with copying, as above, the pnnted 
letters. In May, 1782, he gave me a small Psalm-' 
book, for which I toUdly abandoned the Catechism, 
which I did not like, and which I tore into two 
pieces, and concealed in a hcAa of a dyke. I soon 
got many psalms by mranory, and longed for a new 
book. Here difficulties rose- The Bible, used every 
night in the fiunily, I was not permitted to open av 
touch. The rest of the books were put up in chests. 
I at length got a New Testament, and read the 
historical parts with great curioutj and ardour. 
But i longed to read the Bible, which seemed to me 
a much more pleasant book; and I actu^y went to 
where I knew an old loose-leaved Bible lay, and 
carried it away in piece-meaL I perfectly remember 
the strange pleasure I felt in reading the histories of 
Abraham and David. I liked moumtul narratives ; 
and greatly admired Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Lamentations. I pored on these pieces of the Bible 
in secret for many months, but I durst not shew 
them openly ; and as I read cooBtaatly and remem- 
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bered well, I soon astamshed all our bonest na^i- 
bours with the large pasaafres of scripture I repeated 
before Uiem. I have forgot too much of my biblicd 
knowledge, but I can still rehearse all the names of 
tile Patriarchs from Adam to Christ, aud various 
other narratives seldom committed to memory." 
- His &ther's whole property consisted only of two 
or three scores of sheep, and four muirland cows. 
"He had no debts," says his sou, "and no money." 
As all his other sons were shepherds, it was with him 
a matter of course that Alexander should be brought 
np to the same employment; andaccordingly, as soon 
as he had strength for any thing, that is, when he 
was about seven or eight years of age, he was s«it 
to the hills with the sheep. However, from the first 
he gave no promise of making a good shepherd, and 
be was often blamed by his &ther as \azy and useless. 
The truth is, he was not stout, andwaslikewiseshort- 
nghted*, which his fether did not know. Besides. 
" I was sedentary," says he, " indolent, and given to 
books, and vrriting on boards with coals." But his 
fether was too poor to send him to school, his at- 
tendance upon which, indeed, would have beeo 
scarcely practicable, unless he could have been boarded 
in the village, from which their cottage, situated in a 
wild and sequestered glen, was five or six miles dis- 
tant About this time, however, (in May 1784,) a 
brother of his mother's, who had made a little money, 
came to pay them a visit ; and hearing such accounts 
of the genius of his nephew, whose fame was now 
the discourse of the whole glen, he offered to be at 
the expense of boarding him tor a short time in New 

* TWiB defect, uGordiDg to the author of the ' LJlenrj His- 
tory of GbIIowb^,' who hu ^vea a sketch of Dr. Mumy'i life, 
made bis father often Ihink that his son wilfully deceived tiin 1^ 
tfae incorrect Bccounia he gave of the sheep, nhea i^t to obicrte 
inwhat directioiu ttie^ wpra Unnog, 
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Oaltowsy, ukl keeping bim at ichaol thet«. Ou# 
hmnc-tau^t ttnd mostly Mlf-Uught scholar, as hs 
telle us faimsdf, mode at first a wnnewliat ankward 
figure on tJiis new soene. " My pronunciation of 
words," says he, " was lauded at, and ray whale 
Speech was a subject of fun." " But," he adds, " I 
soon gained impudence ; and before the vacation in 
August, I often stood diu of the Bible class. I vms 
in the mean time taught to write copies, and use 
paper and ink. But I both wrote and printed, that 
is, imitated piinted letters, when out of school." 

His attaidanee at school, however, had scarcely 
lasted for three months, when the poor boy fell into 
bad health, and he was obliged to return home. For 
nearly five years after this he was left again to be his 
own instructor, with no assistance whatever from ady 
one. He soou recovered his health, but during tiw 
long period we have mentioned, he looked in vain for 
the means of again pursuing his studies under the 
advantages he had for so short b time enjoyed. As 
aoon as he became sufficiently well he was put to his 
old employment of assisting the rest of the family as 
a ^epherd boy, " I woa still," he says, however, 
" attached to reading, printing of words, and getting 
by heart b^lods, of which I procured several. * ' 
About this time, and for years after, I sprat every six- 
pence that friends or strangers gave me, on ballads 
and penny histories. I carried bundles of these in 
my pockets, and read them when sent to look for 
cattle on the banks of Loch Oreanoch, and on the 
wild hills in its nei^bourhood," And thus passed 
away about three years of his life. All this time the 
Bible and these ballads seem to have formed almost 
his only reading ; yet even with this scanty library he 
contrived to acquire among the simple inhabitants of 
the glen, a repulat^n for unrivalled erudition. " My 
fame," he tells us. " for reading and a, manors was 
3i3 
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loud, &nd several' said th&t I was ' a livin^^ miracle.'' 
I puzzled the honest dders of the chntch with re- 
citals of scripture, and discourses about Jeniskleni, 
&c. Ac." Towards the close of the year 1787, be 
borrowed from a friend L'Estrongi^s translation <rf' 
' Josephus,' and ' Salmon's Geographical Grammar.' 
This last work, in particular, as we shall see imme- 
diately, hod no little share in determining the direc- 
tion and character of the studies of his future life. 
Referring, however, merely to the new informatioa of 
which it put him immediately in possession, he says, 
" I got immense benefit from Salmon's book. It 
gave me an idea of geography and universal history, 
and I actually recollect at this day almost every Ibin^ 
it contains." A Grammar of Geogr^tay was also 
one of Uie first books that lii^erguson studied ; 
although the minds of the two students, differing as 
they did in original character, were attracted by dif- 
ferent parts of their common manual ; the one pon- 
dering its description ofthe artificial sphere, Utie other 
musing over its accounts of foreign lands, and of the 
history and languages of the nations inhafaitJng them. 
Murray, however, learned also to copy the mapH 
which he found in the book ; and, indeed, carried 
his stud; of practical geography so far as to make 
similar delin^tions of his ntUive gkn and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

He was now twelve years of age; and as these 
seemed to be no likelihood that he would ever be 
able to gMn his bread as a shepherd, his parents 
were probably anxious that he should attempt some- 
thing in another way to help to maintain himself. 
Accordingly, in the latter part of the year 1787, he 
engaged as teacher in the families of two of the 
neighbouring tiirmera ; for his services in which ca- 
pacity, throughout the winter, he was remunerated 
with the sum of sixteen shillings I He had pcv 

u.gnzfn -,. Google 
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bably, however, his board free in addition to his 
salary, of which he immediately laid out a part in 
the purchase of books. One of these was ' Cocker'a 
Arithmetic,' " tile plainest," says he, " of all books, 
from which, in two or three months, I teamed the four 
principal rules of arithmetic, and eren advanced to the 
Rule of Three, with no additional assistance except 
the use 6i an old copy-book of examples made by 
some boy at school, and a few verbal directions from 
my brother Robert, the only one of all my &ther's 
sons by his first marriage that remained with us." 
He borrowed, about the same time, some old' maga- 
zines from a country acquuntance. " My memory 
now,'" says he, " contained a very large mass of his- 
torical fects and ballad poetry, which I repealed with 
pleasure to myself and the astonbhed approbation of 
the peasants around me." 

At last, his father havings been employed to 
herd on another farm, which brought them nearer 
the village, Alexander was once more permitted to 
go to school at Minnigaff for three days in the week. 
" I made the moat," says he, " of these days ; I 
came about an hour before the school met ; I pored 
on my arithmetic, in which I am still a proiicient ; 
and I regularly opened and read all the Eng'lish 
books, such as the ' Spectator,' ' World,' &c. &c., 
brought by the children to school. I seldom joined 
in any play at the usual hours, but read constantly." 
" It occurred to me," he adds, " that I might get 
qualified for a merchant's clerk. I, therefore, cast a 
sharp look towards the method of book-keeping, and 
got some idea of its forms by reading ' Hutton ' in 
tiie school, and by g'lancing at the books of other 
scholars." This second period of his attendance at 
school, however, did not last even so long as the 
former. It terminated at the autumn vacation, 
that J3 to say, in about six weeks ; and the winter 
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was again deroted to (eadhm^ tht chUdran Of k few 
<X the neigfabouring fitrnms. 

In 1790, he again attended school during the 
summer for about three montha and a half. It seems 
to have been about this time thathia taste for learning 
foreign languages first began to develope itsdC 
having been esctted, as he tells us, by his study of 
■ Salmon's Geography.' " I had," he writes, " in 
1787 and 1788 often admired and mused on the spe- 
cimens of the Lwd's Frsyer, in every language, 
found in ' Salmon's Grammar.' I had read in tiie 
magazines and ' Spectator,' that Bomer, Virgil, Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare, and Newton were the greatest of 
mankind. I had been early informed that Hebrew 
was the first language, by some dden, and gmid, 
religious people. In 1789, at Drigmore, an old 
woman who lived near shewed me faer Psalm-book. 
Which was printed with a large type, had notes on 
each page, and, likewise, what I discovered to be thfe 
Hebrew alphabet, marked letter afier letter, in the 
119th Psalm. I took a copy of these letters, l^ 
printing them olF in my old way, and kept them. 
Meantime, as he still entertuned the notion of gohif; 
out as a clerk to the West Indies, he took advan- 
tage of the few weeks he was to be at school to begin 
the study of the French language. Not satisfied, 
however, with learning merely the tasks set him by 
his master, he used to remain in the school, during' 
the middle of the day, while his companions were at 
play, and compare together tiie different grammara 
used in the class. But we must allow him to tell 
in his own way the manner in wluch his FVench 
studies introduced him by accident to the Latin 
tongue also. 

" About the 1 5th of June, Kerr (one of his class- 
fellows) told me that he had once learned Latin for 
a fortoight, but had not liked it, and still had th« 
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Rudiments beaide him. I Bud, ' Do lend me them ; 
I wish to see what the nouns and verbs are Hke, and 
whether they resemble our French.' He gave me 
the book. I examined it for four or five days, and 
found that the nouns had changes on the last sylla- 
bles, and looked very suigular, I used to repeat a 
lesson from the French Rudiments every forenoon in 
school. On the momiiig of the midsummer fair of 
Newton Stewart I set out for school, and accident^ly 
put into my pocket the T.«tin grammar instead of the 
French Rudimenls. On an ordinary day, Mr. Cra- 
mond would have chid me for this; but on that 
festive morning he was meUow, and in excellent 
spirits — a state not good for a t«acher, but always 
desired in him by me, for he was then very commu- 
nicative. With great glee he rephed, when 1 told him 
my mistake and shewed him the Rudiments, ' Gad, 
Sandy, I shall try thee with X^tin ;' and, accordingly, 
read over to me no less than two of the declensions. 
It was his custom with me to permit me lo get as 
long lessons as I pleased, and never to fetter me by 
joining me to a class. There was at that time in the 
school a class of four boys, advanced as far as the 
pronouns in Latin grammar. They ridiculed my 
separated condition. But before the vacation in 
August I had reached the end of the Rudiments, 
knew a good deal more than they, by reading at home 
the notes on the foot of each page, and was su greatly 
improved in French, that I could read almost any 
French book at opening of it I compared French 
and Latin, and riveted the words of both in my 
memory by this practice. When proceeding with 
the Latin verbs, I often sat in the school all mid-dftv, 
and pored on the first page of Robert Cooper's 
(another of his schoolfellows) Greek grammar—the 
only one I had ever seen. He was then reading 
Livy, and leanung Greek. By help of bis book 1 
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inBsl«T«d ibe letters ; but I saw the sense of the 
Ii&tin rules in a very indislinct majiner. Some boy 
leDt nie an old Corderius, and a frieDd made me a 
present of Eutropius. I got a comioDn vocabulary 
from my companion Kerr. I read to my teacher a 
number of colloquies, and before the end of July was 
permitted to take lessons in Eutropius- There waq 
a copy of Eutropius in the school tliat bad a literal 
translation. I studied this last with great attention, 
and compared the Esglish and Latin. When my 
lesson was prepared, I always made an excursion 
into the rest of every book ; and my books were not, 
like those of other schoolboys, opened only in on« 
place, and where the lesson lay." 

All this was the work of about two months and s 
half before the vacation and a fortnight after it. 
During the winter, he was as usual employed ia 
teaching ; but he continued to pursue his own studies 
in private. Having stated that he bad bought an 
old copy of Ainsworth's Dictionary for eighteenpence, 
and been lucky enough to find a few other Latin 
books in the possession of some of his friends, he 
proceeds : — " I employed every spare moment in 
pandering upon these books. I literally read the 
Dictionary throughout My method was to revolve 
the leaves of the letter a, to notice all the pnudpal 
words and their Greek synonymes, not omitting a 
glance at the Hebrew ; to do the same by b, aad so 
on through the book. I then returned from x and 
z to A ; and in these winter mouths I amassed a large 
stock of Latin and Greek vocables. Froin this exer< 
cise I took to Eutropius, Ovid, and Ciesar, or at 
times to Ruddiman's Grammar. The inverted order 
of^n perplexed me j and I frequently mistook, but 
also frequently discerned, the sense. The wild fictions 
of Ovid have had charms for me ever since. I was 
not a judge of simple and elc^;ant compositioiii but 
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when any passage contained wild, suUime, pathetic, 
or aiti^lar expressions, I both felt and tenaciously 
remembered them. Here I got another book which, 
Irom that time, baa influenced and inflamed my 
imagination. Tbis was Paradise Lost — of which I 
had heard, and whicb I was eager to see. * • • 
I cannot describe to you the ardour, or various feel' 
ings, with which I read, gtudied, and admired this 
firit-rate work. I found it as difScult to understand 
as Latin, and soon saw that it required to be parsed, 
like that language. * * » i account my first 
acqn^ntance with Paradbe Lost an era in my read- 
ing." 

The following summer, that of the year 1791, 
appears to have been spent by this indeiktigable 
student still more laboriously than any of the pre- 
ceding ; and the advEmcement he made is a surprising 
evidence of what diligence may accomplish. He 
again attended school for about three months, where 
he found a class reading Ovid and Cnsar, and after- 
wards Virgil. " I laughed," says he, " at tbe diffi- 
culty with which they prepared their lessons ; and 
often obliged them by reading them over, to assist 
the work of preparation." In addition to the tasks 
of the school, he read with avidity by himself what- 
ever books in English, Latin, or Greek, he could 
anywhere borrow. Beside remuning in the school, 
according to his old custom, at the hours of play, 
ivhen his amusement was to read the books belong- 
ing to the other scholars, he employed his time at 
home in almost incessant study, "My practice was," 
he says, " to lay down a new and difficult book after 
it had wearied me ; to take up another — then a third 
— and to resume this rotation frequently and labo- 
riously. I always strove to seize the sense ; but 
when I supposed that I bad succeeded, I did not 
wevy mysdfwith analyziii^ every sentence," Hav 
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iag introduced himself to Mr. Maitland, the c\«rgf~ 
man of the p&rish, by writing letters to him is 
Latin and Greek, he got from that gentleman a 
number of books, and these, which included Homer, 
Longinus, the ' CGdipus Tyrannus' of Sophocles, 
a volume of Cicero's ' Orations,' &c., he read 
and studied with great diligence. Nor were his 
studies con&ned to the classic tongues. Having 
purchased a cop^ of Robertson's Hebrew Grammar, 
he got through it, with all the intticacies of ^e doc- 
trine of the points, of which the author is an uncom- 
promising champion, in a month. He was soon 
after (brtunate enough to procure a Dictionary erf 
this language, from an old man living in the neigh- 
bourhood, wiiose son had been educated for the 
church * ; and as the volume happened to contain 
the whole of the Book of Ruth in the original, 
he considered it an invaluable acquintion. But a 
still greater prise than this was a copy of the 
entire Bible in Hebrew, which was lent to him 
for a few months by a woman, with whom it had 
been left by bet brother, a clergyman in Ireluid. 
" I made good use," says be, " of this loan : } read 
it throughout, and many passages and books of it a 
number of times." This summer must, indeed, to 
use his own words, have been " devoted to hard and 
, continued reading." He had, in Act, it would ap- 
pear, actually made himself familiar, and that chiefly 
by liis own unassisted exertions, with the French, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and perused 
several of the principal authors in all of them, within 

■ This wu tt>e fither of Robert Heron, ■ Uboriaua lileracy 
character, who died in Londoo about twenly fears ago, and of 
whom an account may ho found in Mr. D'lsnoli'a ' Calamities of 
Authora.' There was a relationship, as we are informed bf the 
■ulhor of ' The Literary Historf of Q*]l*way,' belweea Horon'i 
^oiilf ant tint of Mutny. 
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about a year «iid s half fr6in the time wh^n thejr 
were, all entirely unknown to him ; for it was at the 
end of May, 1790, that he commenced, as we have 
seen, the study of French ; and all this work had 
been done by the end of Noyember in the year foV 
lowing'. There is not, perhaps, on record a more 
extraordinary instance of youthful ardour and perse- 
verance. It may serve to shew what is possible to 
be a(«omplished. 

He was again engaged in teaching during the win- 
ter, and received, as he states, for his labours about 
thirty-five or forty shillinj^, " I devoted," however, 
be says, " as usual, every spare hour to ' study. 
French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, occupied all my 
leisure time." In the summer of 1793, he returned 
to school for the last time ; and remained for about 
three months and a half The different periods 
of his school attendance, added together, make 
^xiut thirteen mouths, . scattered over the space of 
nearly eight years. fVom November 1792 till the 
March tbllowing, he was once more employed in 
teaching the children of one of the farmers, at a salary 
of thirty shillings. This winter a triend lent him a 
copy of Bailey's Dictionary, from which he learned, 
be informs us, a vafit variety of useful matters. 
Among other things, it put him in possession of 
the Anglo-Saxon alphabet and Pater Noater, as well 
as of a great many words in the same dialect. This 
was his inbtiduction to the study of the northern 
languages. There chanced, also, to fall into his 
hands about the same time a small religious treatise, 
in Welsh, a language of which he had neither dic- 
tionary nor grammar. " I mused, however," says 
he, " a good deal on the quotations of Scripture 
that abound in it, and got acquainted with many 
Welsh words and sentences. If I had a copy of the 
Bible in any language of which I knew th& alphabet, 
2 K 
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I could make considerable pro^si in learning il, 
without gmnmor or diodtHiory. This is done by 
minute observaUon and comparison of words, tenni< 
nations, and phrases. It is the method dictated by 
necessity, in the absence of oil assistance." Abont 
this time, too, he made himself acquainted with the 
Abyssinian alphabet, from an inaccurate copy of it 
which he found in an odd volume of the Univra'sal 
History. The Arabic letters he had learned before, 
from Robertson's Hebrew Ctrammar. 

" In the autumn of 1792," says he, " I had, in 
the hour of ignoruice and ambition, believed myself 
capable of writin|^ an epic poem." So vitdent, in- 
deed, were his poetical affectioru at this period, that, 
having; obtained the loan of a volume of Ossian for 
four days, he had actually transcribed, for his own 
use, the whole of Fingal. During the ensuinff 
winter he wrote several thousand lines of his poem, 
which was in blank verse, and its sul^ect the 
exploits of Prince Arthur. " The poem of Arthur," 
says he, " was, so tar as I remember, a very noisy, 
bomteatic, wild, and incorrect performance. It was 
not without obligations to Oasian, Milton, and 
Homer. But I had completed the seventh book 
before I discerned that my predecessors were far 
superior to me in every thing. The beauties of the 
first books of Pwadise Lost overwhelmed me, and I 
began lo flag in the exeevHve department. My 
companions, young and ignorant like myself, ap- 
plauded my verses, but I perceived they were mis- 
taken ; for my rule of judgment proceeded from 
comparison in another school of criticism." The 
unfinished epic accordingly was thrown into the fire. 
But poor Murray, in truth, now in his nineteenth 
year, was looking around him, in all directions, for 
the means of attaining an olgect on which he had set 
his heart ; and he bad probably atone time iadulged 
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the dreain of reaching it, thtoug'h the publication of 
UuB po«n. Hia most intimate school companion had, 
the year before, gone to the uniTeraity, for which 
Murray no doubt felt that he himaelf was iufinitcty 
better qualified, if his utter want of resources had 
not, at least for the present, opposed an insurmount- 
able barrier to hia ambition. But it was not unna- 
tural for him to hope that the successful exertion of 
his talents in the way of authorship mi|rht perchance 
enable him to gratify his wishes. So, after destroyin^^ 
fais epic, he bethought him of what he should aub- 
■titute in its place. He had happened to purchase a 
volume of the manuscript lectures of a German pro- 
fessor on Roman literature. They were written in 
Xjatin, and he determined to translate them, and 
offer them to the world in tlieir English dress. Ac- 
cordingly, having finished hia task, he took the 
work to Dumlriea, in the early part of the year 
1794 ; but neither of the two bookseUere of the 
place would publish it He had brought with him 
also a quantity of verse, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect ; and the other speculation having failed, he 
resolved to publish these poems by subscription. 
Fortunately, he was saved from this fully by the 
jodiciouB counsel of one best of all entitled to advise 
him here. "During the visit to Dumfries," sap he, 
" I was introduced to Robert Burns, who treated me 
with great kindness, and told me that if I could get 
out to college without publishing my poems, it would 
be much better, as my taste was young and not 
formed, and I wouM be ashamed of my productions 
when I could write and judge better. I understood 
this, and resolved to make publication my last 
resource." 

At this place, the narrative, as written by Murray 
himself, terminates; the part of his history that 
immediately foUowed being merely alluded to, as 
S K 2 
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well known to the person to whom the letter is 
addressed. Unknown as our poor achdar was 
to the wealthy and powerful, he had a friend, in 
the same sphere of life in which he himself mored, 
who became the means of at last procuring for 
him the opportunity, which he so greatly desired, 
of prosecuting his studies. This was an itinerant 
tea-merchant, of the name of M'Harg, who knew 
Murray well, and had fomied so high an idea of his 
genius and learning, that he was in the habit of 
sounding his &me wherever he went Among 
others to whom he spoke of him, was Mr. James 
Kinnear, of Edinbuigh, then a journeyman printer 
in the king's printing- i^ce. Mr. Kinnear, with a 
zeal in behalf of unfriended merit which does him 
infinite honour, immediately suggested that Murrey 
should transmit an account of himself, and some 
evidences of his att^nments, to Edinburgh, which 
he undertook to lay before some of the literary cha- 
racters of that city. This plan was adopted ; and 
the result nas, that the young man, having come up 
to town, was examined by the I^inripal, and several 

diSBOTs of the university, and so surprised them 
lie extent and accuracy of his acquiuntance with 
fVench, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, that measures 
were immediately taken for having the classes thrown 
open to him, and his maintenance secured while 
attending them. These arrangements, it would be 
unjust not to mention, were chiefly eSected through 
the exertions of Principal Baird, who procured for 
him an exhibition, or bursary, as it is called ; and 
whose ardent and most efficient patronage of one 
thus recommended to him only by his deserts and 
his need of patronage, entities him to the lasting 
gratitude of the commonwealth of learning. Murray 
was, indeed, very soon able to support himself by the 
employment which he obtained as a teacher, and hy 
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his litenry labours. All his (tifficnities mi^t be 
said to be over as soon as he had found his way to 
the nniversity, and his talents had thus been trans- 
ferred to a theatre where they were sure to acqnira 
him distinction. 

For the next ten or twelve years of his life he re- 
sided principally in Edinburgh. During that time, 
beside passing through the course of education ne- 
cessary tu qualify him for the ministry of the Scottish 
church, he continued to devote himself with all his 
old enthusiasm to the study of languages, in which 
he was so admirably qualified to excel. No man 
that ever lived, probaUy, not excepting Sir William 
Jones himself, baa prosecuted this branch of learning 
to such an extent as Murray. By the end of bis 
short life, scarcely one of either the oriental or the 
niHthem tongues remained uninvestigated by him, in 
BO far as it was possible to acquire the knowledge of 
it from sources then accessible in this country. Of 
the six or seven dialecta of the Abyssinian or Etbio* 
pic language in particular, he hod made himself cer- 
tainly much more completely master than any Euro- 
pean had ever been before ; and this led to bis being 
selected by the booksellers in 1802 to prepare a new 
edition of Bruce's Travels, which appeared in seven 
volumes octavo three years after, and at once placed 
him in the first rank of the oriental scholars of the 
age. 

In 1S06 he left Edinbu^, in order to officiate as 
clergyman in the parish of Urr in Dumtriesshire. 
And here he remsuned pursuing his favourite studies 
for six years. " He devoted his leisure moments 
while at Urr,'' says a writer to whom he was known*, 
" to the composition i^ his stupendous work on the 
languages of Europe, without communicating' his 
design almost to a single individual ; and a person 

* "Literaij History (rf OKUoirey," by T-Hurnr- p. 320. 
2K.3 
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might have spent whole weeks in his companywjth- 
out hearing a word of his &Tourite pursuits, or of 
the extent to which, in the department of philok^, 
he had carried his researches." Events, however, at 
last called him forth from this retirement, (o win and 
for a short time to occupy a more conspicuous station. 
In 1812 the professorship of Orieulal Langua^s in 
the University of Edinburgh became vacant; and 
Mr. Murray's iriends immediately seized the op- 
portunity of endeavouring to obtain for him the 
situation of all others which he seemed especially 
formed and endowed to fill. Three other can- 
didates, however, also advanced th^r pretensions; 
and as the result of the election depended upon the 
votes of the members of the town council, or city cor- 
poration, a body consisting of thirty-three individuals, 
the contest soon became a keen and doubtful one. 
It was eventually carried on between Murray and 
a single opponent, one of the other candidates having 
in the most handsome manner withdrawn as sooq as 
he learned that Murray had come forward, and ano- 
ther having found it impossible to command any in- 
terest whidi gave him a chance of success. A full 
account of this election, the prepress of which was 
watched by the friends of learning with the deepest 
anxiety, is given in the Scots Magazine for July 
1812. Murray's friends, with Principal Bairdat their 
head, submitted a multitude of testimonials of his 
qualifications for the vacant chair, as honourable as 
ever were given to any candidate, whether we look 
to the decided terms in which they were expressed, 
or to the authority of the writers. One was from 
the lat« Mr. Hamilton, the very eminent professor 
of oriental languages in the East India College 
at Hertford, in which that gentleman says of Mr. 
Murray, " I happened last week to meet with 
hioi ia Galloway, and found his acquisitionB in 
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oriental' literature &nd languages eo extensive and 
various as ^atly to exceed my power to appreciate 
them accurately. With the few langTiages in which 
I am conversant he discovered an acquaintance 
that surprised me exceedingly ; but the range of his 
studies included many of which I am completely 
ignorant" Another was from the late Mr. Salt, 
one of the most distinguished of modem oriental- 
ists. " My acquaintance with Mr. Murray," says 
he, " originated in my admiration of the deep 
erudition and extensive research displayed in his 
edition of Mr. Brace's travels in Abyssinia. Having 
twice visited that country, I vras led to pay particular 
attention to its history and literature, and in these pur- 
suits I received so much assistance from Mr. Murray's 
labours, that I took an early opportunity, on my return 
to England in February, ISll, firom the mission to 
Abyssinia in which I had been engaged, to recom- 
mend him to the Marqub Wellesiey at tke oiUy 
person in tke BritUk dominions, in my opinion, 
adequate to tmnslate an Ethiopic letter which I had 
brought from Ras WilHda Selas^, addressed to the 
king. My recommendation was attended to, and Mr. 
Murray finished the translation in the most satis&c- 
tory way*." There were others, from a host of dis- 
tinguished names — among which may be mentioned 
the late Dr. James Gregory, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Jeffrey, 
Sir Walter Scott, the late Professors Ptayfair and 
Dugald Stewart, &c, — all bearing warm testimony 
to the general talents and worth of the candidate, even 
when there was no pretension to be able ta appreciate 
his peculiar scholarship. Well was Murray entitled 
to say, as he did, in a letter written from Urr to one 
of his most zealous supporters, on the day af\er the 
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electisn, but before he had. learned its reBult-—" If 
your effiirts have been exerted for ftn unsuccessful 
candidate, they will not be forgotten—^ we have 
peritked in lighl.'" 

He was elected on the Bth of July by a majority 
of tno votes* ; and a few days afier, the Senate of 
the University unanimously passed a vote of thsalui 
to Dr. Baird for bringing his pretensbns before the 
tntmns, conferring, at the same time, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon their new associate. But 
all these honoiu« came only to make the setting^ 
of the luminary more bright On the Slst H 
Oct<*er, Dr. Murray entered upon the discharge of 
his public duties, in a weak state of health, but with 
an anlour in which all weakness was foi^atteD< 
Although declining ui strength every day, he con* 
tinned to teach his classes during the winter, perse* 
vcring in the preparation and delivery of a course oi 
most learned lectures on oriental literature, which 
ivere attended by crowded and admiring audiences ; 
bnd even carrying an elementary work through the 
press for the use of his students. A new impressioit 
of his edidon of Bruce's Travels also appeared ip the 
beginning of February. Engaged in these labours, 
he could not be persuaded that he was so ill as he 
really was; and when Mrs. Murray, who had been 
left behind him at Uir, urged him to permit her to 
come to town, it was with difficulty that he was at 
last brought to consent to her joining him on the 
16th of April. Fortunately, her auction and her 
fears impelled her to set out on her journey a few 
days earlier than the appointed time, and she arrived 
in Edinburgh on the 13th. She found her husband 
siuTDunded by his books and papers, and even 
engaged in dictating to an amanuensis. But life was 
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now ebbing rapidly. He retired that evening to the 
bed from which he never rose ; and before the close 
of another day he was among the dead. 

Thus perished in his thirty-eighth year. one who, 
if he had lived longer, would prolxtbly have reared for 
himself many trophies, and extended the bounds 
of human learning. His ambition had always been 
to perform in the field to which he more especially 
dedicated his powers, something worthy of remem- 
brance; and his latter years h^ been given to the 
composition of a work (his History of European 
Languages already mentioned) — which, if time had 
been allowed to finish it, would unquestionably have 
formed a splendid monument of his ingenuity and 
learning. It has been published since his death, in 
BO Ikr as it could be recovered from hia manuscripts ; 
and although, probably, very far from what it would 
have been had he lived to arrange and complete it, 
is still a wonderful display of erudition, and an im- 
portant contribution to philological literature. 

Of Murray's short hfe scarcely half was passed 
amidst those opportunities which usually lead to study 
and the acquisition of knowledge. The earlier portion 
of it was a continued stru^le with every thing that 
tends most to repress intellectual exertion, and to 
extinguish the very desire of learning. Yet in all 
the poverty and the many other difficulties and 
discouragements with which he had for his first eigh- 
teen years to contend, he went on pursuing his work of 
self-cultivation, not only as eagerly and steadily, but 
almost as successfully as he aflerwards did when 
surrounded by all the accommodations of study. 
It is a lesson that ought to teach us how inde- 
pendent the mind really is of circumstances, which 
tymnnize over us chiefly through our habits of 
submission, and by terrifying us with a mere show 
of unconquerable resistance. The worst aae gene- 
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nlly more formidable in their appeaxmnce tban in 
their reality, uid when courteously attacked are 
more than half overcome. Had there been any 
obstacles of a nature sufficient to check tlie onward 
course of this enterprising^ &nd extraordinary boy, 
faoff often would he have been turned back in the 
noble career upon which he had eutered 1 But one 
after another, as they met him, ha set his foot upon 
and crushed ; and at last, aher years of patient, 
solitary, unremittiQ^ labour, and of hoping almost 
against possibility, he was rewarded with all be had 
wished and toiled for. 
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It is an interesting train of reflection which fs ex- 
ciled by the fact, first noticed, we believe, by Mr. 
Malone, that the father of SnAKsfEARE could not 
write his own name, a cross remaining to this day 
as his marlc or signature in the records of the town 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, of which he was an alder- 
man. Had the great dramatist himself been born 
half a century earlier, he probably might have lived 
and died as ignorant as Ms father appears to have 
been; and a few rudely scrawled crosses might have 
been the only efforts in the art of writing of that 
hand to which we owe so many an immortal page. 
That Shakspeare's own education, however, em- 
braced at least English reading and writing, there 
can be no doubt. Dr. Fanner, in a well-known 
essay, distinguished by its ingenuity and learning, 
has attempted to shew that he never had acquired 
any knowledge of the ancient languages, and owed 
his acquaintance with classical literature entirely to 
translations. Perhaps in this the learned critic goes 
a little too fax. Shakspeare vras evidently a great 
reader, for his poetry abounds with allusions, more or 
less accurate, to all the learning of his age, of which 
not even the most curious and abstruse depart- 
ments seem to have escaped his attention. Of this any 
one may convince himself merely by perusing a few 
pages of the elaborate commentaries that have been 
written upon his works, and observing how (he eru- 
dition of succeeding times has exhausted itself, some* 
limes in vain, in attempting to pursue the e 
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twnge of his meniory and his fancy. It may be con- 
ceded, however, that his native ton^e was probably 
the only one which he read wiA much facility, 
and that to it he was indebted for nearly all he 
knew. And it is not to be overlooked, that in writ- 
ing hia playB, in particular, it was probably delibe- 
rately, and upon system, that he preferred taking his 
version o( the ancient story rather from the English 
translation than from the original author. In those 
days, translations from the ancient tonf^es appear 
to have formed, in this country, no small part of the 
reading of the people, as the numerous performances 
of this kind which were produced within a few years, 
some of them by the ablest writers of the time, and 
the rapid succession of editions of several of them 
with which the press teemed, may serve to testily. 
Now it would seem to have been a maxim wi^ 
Shakspeare always to i!;ive his auditors the story 
which was most familiar to them, and with which 
they had been longest acquainted, rather than one, 
the novelty of which they would not so easily com- 
prehend, or with which their old impressions and 
affections were not so likely to sympathize. Hence, 
although the most original of all writers in every 
thing elsey he seldom has recourse to his own invention 
for the plot or story of his dnuna, but seizes merely 
upon the popular tale. 

Several peculiarities in his style would rather 
indicate that he knew something, at least, of the 
vocabulary of the Latin language, and its com- 
mon forms of phraseology ; or about as much as is 
retained of their school teaming by the greater 
number of those who study the ancient tongues 
in their youth. This perhaps is, ^er all, 
the view of the matter most consistent with the 
expression of his friend, Ben Jonson, who, in the 
verses he has written to his memory, represents 
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him, nof as entirely ignorant of ancient literature, but 
only es having had " small Latin, and less Greek." 

But, however this may be, Shalcapeare must have 
taken to literature as a profession entirely of his own 
accord; and commenced and pursued the business 
of cultivating his powers by study, in the midst of 
drcumstances very unfavourable to the prosecution 
of such an aim. Imperfect and uncertain as are the 
accounts we imve of hia early years, tradition is uni- 
form in representing him to luve led for some time 
an irregular and nnsetded life. He is said, when 
very young, to have been for a short period in the 
office of a country attorney; but it is certain that he 
precipitately left his native place, and came up to 
London, with nothing but chance and his talents to 
depend upon, when he was about twenty-two years 
of age, having already a wife, to whom he had been 
married four or five years before, and several children. 
There is every reason to suppose, too, that hia first 
employment in the metropolis was one of tlie very 
humblest: some accounts giving him only the rank 
of call-boy, or attendant on the prompter, ai one of 
the theatres; while others reduce him to the still 
lower vocation of holding gentlemen's horses at the 
door during the performance. From this condition, 
however, he gradually raised himself by his own 
exertions, till he became first an actor, and, even- 
tuaJIy, a theatrical proprietor ; when, after having 
spent about twenty-six years in London, he returned 
to his native place, and purchased an estate, where 
he resided in affluence and respectability till his 
death. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing of Shakspeare's 
studies, eicept by their imperishable produce. But, 
judging from his worits. it seems plain that he must 
have been, as we have already said, an ardent and 
unweariedreader, a student both of the world of mett 
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tnd of the worid of books. Indeed, when he fint 
appeared in London, whaterer hii mere schotd edu- 
cation had been, his acxjuaintance with literature, 
owing to the nature of his subieqiient pursuits, and 
his scanty opportunities, could not but have been 
exceedingly circumscribed, and he must hare made 
himself all that he afterwards became. His whole 
history, in so far as we know it, goes to prove him 
to have been, in his maturer days, a person of even 
and regular habits of life ; first, accumulating what 
was in those times an ample fortune by the sedulous 
eiertions of many yean, aad then, as soon as he l»d 
acquired this competency, wisely bidding adieu to 
the contest! and faUgues of ambition, and retiring 
from the town and from &me to the country to enjoy 
H. Nor shall we arrive at a different conclusioD 
with mgard to his diligence and application, from a 
considerate examination of those matchless crea- 
tions of hia fancy, which he has been ignoranUy 
asserted to have thrown off with such a careless and 
random precipitancy. That a mind so rich and 
plastic as his formed and gave forth its conceptions 
with a facility such as slower powers may not emu- 
late, may be easily believed ; but, although very pro- 
bably a rapid, Shakspeare was certainly not a 
careless, writer. It is curious enou^ that Jonson 
himself, to whom has been attributed the exfMVssion 
of a wish that he had blotted much of what he has 
allowed to remain in his compositjons, speaks in dne 
poem already quoted, of hia 

" well-litnied and true-filed lines ;" 

an expression which seems to impute to him rather 
consummate elaboration than inattention or sloven- 
liness as a writer. The truth may probably be best 
gathered from the words of his two fHends, Uemingc 
and Condel, who, in their address to the reader, pre- 
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fixed to the first folio edition of the plays, speaking 
of the author, say, " Who, aa be waa a happy imi' 
.tator of nature, was a most gentle eipresser of iL 
His niiiid and hand went together; and what he 
thought, he uttered with that eanness, that we have 
ecarce receired from him a blot in his papers." 

It is a common, but a very ill-founded pr^udice, 
to imagine that anything like regularity or diligence 
is either impracticable to high genius, or unfavour- 
•ble to its growth and exercise. Perfect self-controul 
is the crowning attribute of the very highest genius, 
which so &r, therefore, from )mfitting its possessor 
to submit, either in the management of his time or 
the direction of his thoughts, to the restraints of 
arrangement and system, enables him, on the con- 
trary, to yield to them as if he felt them not; 
and which, by exerting this aupremacy over itself, 
achieves, in fact, its gr^test triumphs. It is true 
that ita &r-Beetng eye will often discern the error or 
inadequacy of thwries and rules of discipline, 
which to a narrower vision may seem perfect and 
incontrovertible, aud will violate them, accordingly, 
with sufficient audacity. But when it does so, it 
is out of no spirit of wanton outrage, or from any 
inaptitude to take upon itself the obligations of a 
law ; but merely because it must of necessity reject 
the law that is attempted to be imposed upon it, in 
order to be enabled to obey a hi^er and more com- 
prehensive law of its own. It would be well if 
those would think of this, who, feeling within 
tfaemoelves merely a certain excitement and turbu- 
lence of spirit, Xhe token, it may be, of awaking 
powers, but as certainly the evidence of their imma- 
turity and weakness, mistake their feverish volatility, 
and unsettledness of purpose, for what they have 
been taught to call the lawlessness of ^nius ; and 
tluraipon fancy it is incumbent upon th«n to fly 
2, L 2 
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irom all manner of reGtmint, as perilous to that high 
prerogative. Genius is neither above law, nor op- 
posed to it; but, provided only that the law to 
which it is proposed to subject it be one worthy of 
its obedience, finds its best strength, as well as 
its most appropriate embellishment, in wearing its 
fetters. Art, which is the manifestation of genius, 
is equally the manifestation of judgment ; which, 
instead, Uierefore, of being something irreconcileable 
with genius, may, from this truth, be discerned to be 
not only its most natural ally, but, in all its highest 
creations, its indispensable associate and fellow- 
labourer. 

The name of Shakspeare naturally recalls that of 
Burns, the next greatest poet (unless we reckon 
Homer in that list) that ever was formed merely or 
chiefly by the dJsciphne of self-tuition ; and also, 
considered without reference to his poetical powers, 
another striking example of what a mau may do in 
educating himself, tuid acquiring an , extensive ac- 
quaintance with literature, while occupying a very 
humble rank in society, and even slruggUng with the 
miseries of the most cruel indigence. Bums has 
himself given us a sketch of his early life, in a letter 
to Dr. Moore. His &ther, a man of a decidedly 
superior mind, and with even something of literary 
acquirement beyond his station, had led a life of hard 
labour and poverty ; and at the time of his soa 
Boberts birth, was employed as gardener by a geD- 
tleman in the neighbourhood of the town of Ayr. A 
few years aflerwards, he took a small farm, on which, 
however, his utmost exertions, and those of the 
members of his family who were able to give him 
any assistance, seem to have hardly sufficed to earn 
a subsistence without Tunning in debt. " The ferm," 
says his son, " proved a ruinous bargain. . . . My 
father w&s advanced in life when iie married : I was 
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th« eldest of scthi children ; and he, worn out by 
early hardships, was unfit for labour. My Other's 
spirit was soon irritated, but not easily broken. 
Thei« was b. freedom in his lease in two years more; 
sad to weather- these two years we retrenched our 
expenses. We lired very poorly. I was a dexterous 
ploughman for my age ; and the next eldest to ma 
was a broths (<^bert), who could drive the plough 
very well, and help me to thresh the com. . . . This 
lund of lite-^the cheerless g^oom of a hermit, with 
the unceasing mail of a galley-slave — brought me to 
my sixteenlh year," 

On the expiration of this lease, his father took 
another farm. " For four years," contmues Bums, 
" we lived comfortably here ; but a difference com- 
mencing betwcNi him and his landlord aa to tenns, 
after three years tossing and whirling in the vortes 
of litigatitm, my father was just saved from the 
horrors of a jail by a consumption, which, after two 
years' promises, kindly stepped in, and carried him 
away to where the wicked ceate from, troubling and 
ike weaty are at ml" Yet it was during this time 
that the future poet made his first important acqid' 
silionfl in litnatnre, " I was, at tiie beginning' of 
this period," says he, " perhaps the most nngainly, 
awkward boy in the parish, — no tolilaire was less 
acquainted with the ways of the world. What I 
knew of ancient story was gathered from Salmon's 
and Guthrie's Geographicid Grammars ; and the 
ideas I had formed of modem manners, of literature, 
and criticism, I got from the Spectator." He then 
goes on to enumerate the other books to which his 
reading extended. The whole formed a sufficiently 
miscellaneous collecdon, although not very nume- 
rous ; the principal being Pope's Works, some Kays 
of Shakspeare, Locke's Essay on the Human Under' 
Btaoding, Stackhouse's.History (^ the Bible, Allan 
2 L 3 
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Ratnaay's Works, and a collection of English boi^. 
** The colleclion of songs," he adds, " was my vade 
vueutn. I pored over them driving my cart, or 
walkini; to labomr, song by scHig, verse by verse, 
carefully noting the true tender or sublime, from 
affectation and fustJtm. I am convinced I owe to 
this practice much of my critic craft, auch as it is." 

He Bfterwards went for a few weeks to a village 
school, where he obtained some acquaintance with 
the el^nents. of geometry, and the practical sciences 
of mensuration, surveying, and dialling. His read- 
ing, too, gradually enlarged, as accident threw new 
books in his way. He mentions, in particular, 
among those he met with, Thomson's and Shen- 
Btone's Works ; " and I engaged," says he, " several 
pf my school-fellows to keep up a literary corre- 
spondence with me. This improved me in compo- 
sition. I had met with a cotiection of letters, by the 
wits of Queen Anae's reign, and I pored over them 
most devoutly. I kept copies of any of my own 
letters that pleased me ; and » comparison between 
them and the composition of most of my corre- 
spondents, flattered my vanity." 

In a letter from Gilbert Bums, which Dr. Cuirie 
has published, we have a still more particular ac- 
count of the manner in which the father of this 
humble family strug^ed, in all his difficulties, to 
procure education for his children ; from which, as 
interestingly illustrative of the extent to which the 
poorest have it in their power to discharge this 
most important parental duty, we shall here tran- 
scribe a few sentences. " There being no school 
near us," says the writer, " and our little services 
being useful on the farm, my father undertook to 
teach us arithmetic in the winter evenings, by candle- 
light ; and in this way my two eldest sisters got alt 
the education they received. . , . Hy fettanr was 



for some time almost the only companion we had. 
He conversed familiarly on all subjects with us, as if 
we had been men ; and was at great pains, while 
we accompanied him in the labours of the farm, to 
lead the conversation to such subjects as might tend 
to increase our knowledge, or confirm us in virtuoua 
habits. He borrowed ' Salmon's Geographical Gram- 
mar' for UH, and endeavoured to make us acquainted 
with the situation and history of the different coun- 
tries in the world ; while from a book society in Ayr 
he procured for us the readuig of ' Derham's Phyaico 
and Astro Theology,' aad ' Ray's Wisdom of God in 
the Creation,' to give us some idea of astronomy and 
natural history." Gilbert also gives us, in this 
letter, a more particular acctmat of his brother's early 
reading. " Robert," he proceeds, " read, all th»e 
books wiUi an avidity and industry scarcely to be 
equalled. My father had been & subscriber to 
' Stackhouse's History of the Bible,' then lately pub- 
lished by James Meuross, in Kilmarnock : from 
this Robert collected a competent knowledge of 
ancient history ; for no book was so voluminous as 
to slacken his industry, or so antiquated as to damp 
his researches. A brother of my modier, who had 
lived with us srane time, and had learnt some arith- 
metic by our winter evening's candle, went into a 
bookseller's shop in Ayr to purchase the ' Ready 
Reckoner, or Tradesman's Sure Guide,' and a book 
to teach him to write letters. Luckily, in place of 
the ' Complete I^etter-Writer,' he got by mistake a 
small collection of letters by the most eminent 
writers, with a few sensible directions for attaiiung 
an eaay epistolary style. Tliis book was to Robert 
of the greatest consequence. It inspired him with a 
strong desire to excel iik letter-writing, while it fiir- 
ni^ed him with models by some of the first writerB 
in our language," 
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After tMDtioning the manaer in whidi his bratheC 
drained a few of his other books, Ctiibert ffoes on 
to state that a teacher in Ayr, of the name of 
Murdoch, to whom he was sent for two or three 
weeks by his father, to improve his writing, bein^ 
himself engaged at the time in learning French, 
communicated the instnictionB he received to his 
ardent and persevering pupil, who, when he re- 
turned home, brought with him a ^«Dch dictionary 
and grammar, and a copy of ' Telemachua.' " In a 
Iktte while," continues the writer, " by the aaaistance 
of these books, he had acquised such a knowledge of 
tiie language as to read and understand any French 
authtw in prose." He afterwards attempted to leani 
Ijatiu, bat did not prosecute the study so long as to 
make much progress. Alt this while, the misfortunes 
and BuSerings of this admirable &ther and his poor 
family conhnued to increase every day, Gilbert's 
picture of their condition is touching in the extreme. 
" To the buSeting^ of misfortune," says he, " we 
could only oppose hard labour, and the most r^pd 
economy. We lived very sparing. For several years 
butcher's meat was a stranger in the house ; while 
all the membera of the &mUy exerted themselves to 
the utmost of their strength, i^d rather beyond it, 
in the labours of the farm. My brother, at the age 
of thirteen, assisted in thrashing the crop of com, 
and at fifteen was the principal labourer on the farm, 
for we had no hired servant, miJe or female. The 
anguish of mind we felt at our tender years, under 
these straits and difficulties, was very great To 
think of our ftther growing old (for he was now 
above fifty), broken down with the long-continued, 
fetigues of his life, with a wife and five other 
children, and in a declining state of circumstances, 
these refiecttons produced in my brother's mind and 
miue sensations of the deepest distteas. I doubt noi 
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Iwt tiie hard labour and sorrow of thU period of his 
life, was, in a great measure, the cause of that de- 
pression of spirits with which Robert was eo oflea 
afflicted through his whole Ufe afterwards. At this 
time he was almost constantly afflicted in the even- 
ings with a dull headache, which, at a. future period 
of his life, was exchanged for a palpitation of the 
heart, and a threatening of fainting and suffocation 
in his bed in the night time." 

Murdoch, Burns's English master, although not 
a man of great learning, appears to have been a 
judicious elementary instructor, as well as to have 
preserved, in a remarkable d^ree, that zeal for the 
improvem«it of his pupils, and delight in witnessing 
their prepress, which do more, perhaps, than any 
thing else (o render a teacher's eflbrts succeEsfiiL 
In a letter addressed to Mr. Walker, and written 
some years after the death of the poet, this person 
says, " Upon this little farm (the first which Buma's 
father had) was erected an humble dwdling, of which 
William Bums was the architect. It was, witii the 
exception of a little straw, literally a t^iernacle of 
clay. In this mean cottage, of which I myself was 
at times an inhabitant, I really believe there dwelt a 
larger portion of content than in any paWe in 
Europe." In noticing, afterwards, die ease with 
which his young pupils (Robert being then about 
six or seven years of age) learned their tasks, he re- 
marks, " This facility was partly owing to the 
method pursued by thdr father and me in instruct- 
ing them, which was, to make them thoroughly 
acquainted with the meaning of every word in each 
sentence that was to be committed to memory. By 
the bye, this may be easier done, and at an earUer 
period, than is generally thought As soon as they 
were c^Htble of it, I taught them to turn verse into 
its natural prose order ; sometimes to aubatitute 
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flynOBymous ezpreiiions for poetioal words, Md to 
Bupply all the ellipges. These, you know, ue the 
meiuis of knowing; that the pupil undenlands his 
Butbor. "niete are excellent hdps to the arrange- 
mcnt of words in sentences, aa well as to a variety 
of expression." In the remainder of the letter the 
writer (fives a very interesting accoimt of the manner 
in which he and hia pupil, at a futnre period, com- 
menced and carried on their French studies. When 
Robert Bums was about thirteen years of a^ 
Murdoch had been appointed parish schoolmaster of 
Ayr, Dpon which, as we have already mentioned. 
Burns was sent tot a few weeks to attend bia sdiool. 
" He was now with me," says Murdoch, " day and 
night, in school, at all meals, end in all ray walks. 
At Uie end of one week I told him, that, as he waa 
BOW pretty much master of the parts of speech, &e^ 
I should like to teach him something of French pro- 
nunciation ; that when he should meet with the aame 
of a French town, ship, officer, or the like, in tlie 
newspapers, he might be able to pronounce it some- 
Ihing like a French word. Robert was ^ad to hear 
this proposal, and immediately we attacked the 
French with great courage. Now thcie was Utde 
ebe to be heard but the declension of nouns, Um 
OonjugatiDn of verbs, Ac. When walking tt^ether, 
and mta at meals, I was constantly telliug him the 
names of different objects, as they presented them- 
selves, in French ; so that he was hourly laying in a 
stock of words, and sometimes little phrases. In 
short, he took such pleasure in learning, and I ia 
teaching, that it was difficult to say which of the two 
was most lealous in the business; and about the 
end of the second week of our stud; of the Frencb. 
we began to read a little of the ' Adventures <i€ 
T^machus,' in Fenelon's own words." 
. AiwUier week, however, wbs hwdljr over; when 



the yoimg student was obliged to leave school for 
tile laboira of the faarvest " I did not, however," 
says Murdoch, " lose sight of him, hut was a fre- 
quent visitant at his fathe^B house, when I had my 
half'holiday ; and very otten went, accompanied by 
one or two persons more intelligent than myself, that 
good William Bums might enjoy a mental feast. 
Then the labouring oar was shifted to some other 
hand. The father and the son sat down with us, 
when we enjoyed a conversation, wherein solid rea- 
soning, sensible remark, and a moderate seasoning 
of jocularity, were so nicely blended, as to render it 
palatable to all parties. Robert had a hundred ques- 
tions to ask me about the French, &c. ; and the 
&ther, who had always rational information in view, 
had still some question to propose to my more 
learned friends upon moral or natural philosophy, or 
some such iQieresttng subject." It is delightful to 
contemplate such scenes of humble life as these-— 
shewing us, as they do, what the desire of inteUectual 
cultivation may accomplish in any circumstances, and 
with how much genuine happiness it will irradiate 
the gloom even of the severest poverty. 

We shall not pursue farther the history of Robert 
Bums. All know his sudden blaze of popularity— 
the misfortunes and errors of his short lif^^and 
the immortality which he has won by his genius. 
It is plain, from the details that we Lave given, 
that, even hod he never been a poet, he would 
have grown up to be no common man. Whatever 
he owed to nature, it was to his admirable ihther, 
and his own sealous exertions, that he was indebted 
at least for that education of his powers, and that 
storing of his mind with knowledge, which, in so 
great a degree, contributed to make him what he after- 
wards became. It is an error to regard either Burns 
or SbakapeBTC as simply a poet of Nature's making. 
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If leamiiig be taken to inclade knowled^ in g«ii«nl; 
instead of being reBtricted merely to an acquaintance 
with the ancient languages, it may be rather eaid that 
tfaey were both learned poets — as, indeed, every great 
poet muBt be. Their minds, that of Shakapeare es- 
peci^y, were full of multifarious knowledge, which 
was the fruit both of vigilant observation and exten- 
sive reading, and was perpetually entering into, and, 
in some degree regulating, the spirit or form of their 
poetry. The wonder in the case of each was, not 
that he produced poetical compositions of transcen- 
dant excellence without any acquaintance with litera- 
ture, hut that he acquired his literary knowledge in 
the face of difficulties which would have discouraged 
most men from making the attempt to gain it. Such 
minds, too, learn a great deal from a few books, 
denying both information and rules of taste from the 
writers they peruse, with a rapidity and felicity of 
^prehension which people of inferior endowments 
cannot comprehend. 

GiLBEKT Burns, the younger brother of Robert, 
had no turn for poetry; but he, too, derived in- 
finite benefit from those studies whidi were inter- 
mixed, as we have seen, with the labours of hia 
early days. To this excellent man, who died only a 
few years ago, literature was the solace of a Ule of 
hardships. He never became a scholar in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word ; his situation, that of a 
small former, did not require that he should give 
himself to the study of Greek or Latin ; but he 
obtained an extensive acquaintance with the best 
books in hb native language, and learned to write 
English in a manner that would not have done dis- 
credit to a scholar. Some of his letters, indeed, 
which Dr. Currie has printed, would be ornaments 
to any collection of epistolary compositioas — es- 
pecially a long one, dsAed October, 1800, which 
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tppewed first in Dr. Cunie's second edition of the 
poet's works ; and which contains a disquisition on 
the educadon of the humble classes, abounding in 
valuable remarks, and characterized by no ordinary 
powers, botli of ezpression and thought 



Chapter XXIIL 

OlITordi Holcroft. 

Amono namiliTes which illustrate the power of the 
Love of Knowled)^ io overcoming the oppositioo of 
circumstances, there are few more ioterestiiig' th&n 
that which has been given us of his early life by the 
late William Giffobd. Mr. Gifford was bora in I7bb 
at Ashburton, in Devonshire. His &ther, although 
the descendant of a respectable and even wealthy 
family, had early ruined himself by his wildness and 
prodigality ; and even aAer he was married had run 
off to sea, where he remained serving on board a 
man-of-war for eight or nine years. On his return 
home, with about a hundred pounds of prize-money, 
be attempted to obtain a subsistence as a glazier, 
having before apprenticed himself to that business ; 
but in a few years he died of a broken-down consti- 
tution before be was forty, leaving his wife with two 
children, the youngest only about eight months old, 
and with no means of support except what she might 
make by continuing the business, of which she was 
quite ignorant. In about a twelvemonth she fol- 
lowed her husband to the grave. " I was not quite 
thirteen," says her son, " when this happened ; my 
little brother was hardly two; and we had not a rela- 
tion nor a friend in the world." 

Hia brother was now sent to the workhouse, and 
he was himself taken home to the house of a person 
named Carlile, who was his godfather, and had seized 
upon whatever his mother had left, under the pre- 
tence of repaying himself for money wbich be bad 
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advanced to her. By this person, WillisBi, who had 
before learned reading;, writing, and a little arithmetic, 
wae seat agaia to school, and was bediming to make 
considerable progress in the last branch of study ; 
but in about three months his patron grew tired of 
the expense, and took him home, with the view of 
employing him as aploughboy. An injur;, however, 
which he had received some years before, on his 
breast, was found to unfit him for this species of 
labour ; and it was next resolved that he should be 
sent out to Newfoundland to assist in a storehouse. 
But upon being presented to the person who had 
agreed to fit him out, he was declared to be ' too 
small' — and this scheme also had to be abandoned. 
" My godbther," says he, " had now humbler views 
for me, and I had litde heart to resist any thing. He 
proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
fishing-bnats : I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
i^aiust this, and the matter was compromised by my 
consenting lo go on board a coaster. A coaster was 
speedily found for me at Brizham, and thither I WNit 
when little more than thirteen." 

In this vessel he renuuned for neariy a twelve- 
month. " It vrill be easily conceived," he remarks, 
" that my life was a life of hardship I was not only 
' a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,' but also 
in the cabin, where every menial office fell to my 
lot; yet, if I was restless and discontented, I can 
•afely say it was not so much on account of this, as 
of my being precluded from all possibility of reading ; 
as my master did not possess, nor do I recollect 
seang during the whole time of my abode with him, 
a single book of any description except the ' Coasting 
Klof '■ 

While in this humble situation, however, and 
seeming to himself almost an outcast from the world, 
he was not altogether forgotten. He had broken 
2 M 2 
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off all connexion with Ashburton, and wh^e his 
godfether lived ; but " the women of Brixham," 
saya he, " who travelled to Ashburton twice a-week 
with fish, and who had known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trowsers." They oftoi 
mentioned him to their acquaintances et Ashburton ; 
and the tale excited so much commiseration in the 
place, that his godfather at lastfound himself obliged 
to send for him home. At this time he wanted 
some months of fourteen. He proceeds with his own 
story as follows : — 

" Afler the holidays I returned to my darling pur- 
suit — arithmetic : my progress was now so rapid that 
in a few months I was at the head of the school, and 
qualified to assist my master (Mr. E, Furlong) on 
any extraordinary emergency. As he usually gave 
me a trifle on those occasions, it raised a thought in 
me that, by engaging with him as a regular assistant, 
and undertaking the instruction of a few evening 
scholars, I might, with a little additional aid, be 
enabled to support myself. God knows, my ideas 
of support at this time were of no very extiav^ant 
nature. I had, besides, another object in view. Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon (my first master) was now grown 
old and infirm : it seemed unlikely that he should 
hold out above three or four years ; and I fondly 
flattered myself that, notwithstanding my youth, I 
might possibly be appointed to succeed him. I was 
in my fifteenth year when I built these castles : a 
storm, however, was collecting, which unexpectedly 
burst upon me, and swept them all away. 

" On mentioning my little plan to Carlile, he treated 
it with the utmost contempt; and told me, in his 
turn, that, as I had learned enough, and more thaa 
enough, at school, he must be considered as having 
fairly disc)iaiged bis duty (so, indeed, he hod) ; he 
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added, that he had been negotuttiog with his cousin, 
& shoemaker of some respectability, w)io had liberaUy 
agreed to lake me without a fee as on apprentice. I 
was BO shocked at this intelligence that I did not 
remonstrate ; but went in sullenness and silence to 
my new master, to whom I was soon after bound*, 
till I should atlun the age of twenty-one." 

Up to this period his reading had been very limited, 
the only books he had perused, l)eside the Bible, with 
which he was well acquainted, haviog been a black- 
letter romance, called Parismua and Parismenes, a 
few old magazines, and the Imitation of Thomas & 
Kempis. " As I hated my new profeeuou," he con- 
tinues, " with a perfect hatred, I made no progress 
in it; and was consequently little regarded in the 
family, of which I sank by degrees into the common 
drudge : this did not much disquiet me, for my spirits 
were now humbled. I did not, however, qiut£ resign 
my hope of one day succeeding to Mr, Hugh Sraer^ 
dou, and therefore secretly prosecuted my favourite 
study at every interval of leisure. These intervals 
were not very frequent ; and when the use 1 made of 
them was found out, they were rendered still less so. 
I could not guess the motives for this at first; but at 
length I discovered that my master destined his 
youngest son for the situation to which I aspired. 

" I possessed at this time but one book in the 
world ; it was a treaUse on algebra, given to me by a 
young woman, who had found it in a lodging-house. 
I considered it as a treasure ; but it was a treasure 
locked up; for it supposed the reader to be wdl 
acquainted with simple equations, and I knew nothing 
of the matter. Mymaster's son bed purchased ' Fen- 
ning'e Introduction :' this was precisely what I wanted 
— but he carefiilly conceded it from me, and I was 

* " Ut iddealure, which now lira bafar* at, ia dttad tli« Itt 
of jHuuy, 1772." 
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indebted to chance alone for stumbling upon his 
hiding-plnce. I sat up for the greatest part of several 
nights successively, and, before he suspected that his 
treatise was discovered, had completely mastered it. 
I could now enter upon my own ; and that carried 
me pretty fiir into the science. This was not done 
without difficulty. I had not a farthing on earth, nor 
a friend to give me one: pen, ink, and paper, there- 
fore, (in despite of the flippant remark of Lord' Or- 
ford,) were, for the most part, as completely out of 
my reach as a crown and sceptre. There was, indeed, 
s resource; but the utmost caution and secrecy were 
necessary in applying to it I beat out pieces of 
leather as smooth as possible, and wrought my pro- 
blems on them with a blunted awl ; for the rest, my 
memory was tenacious, and I could multiply and 
divide by it to a great extent." 

No situation, it is obvious, could be more un&- 
vourable for study than this; and yet we see how the 
eager student succeeded in triumphing over its 
disadvantages, contriving to write and calculate even 
without paper, pens, or ink, by the aid of. a piece of 
leather and a blunted awl. Where there is a strong 
determination to attain an object, it is generally suffi- 
cient of itself to create the means; and almost any 
means are suffiinent. We mistake in supposing that 
there is only one way of doing a thing, nunely, 
that in which it is commonly done. Whenever we 
have to prove it, we find how rich in resources is 
Necessity ; and how seldom it is that, in the absence 
of the ordinary instrument, she has not some new 
invention to supply its place. This is a truth 
which studious poverty has often had experience . of, 
and been all the better for experiencing; for diOicultiM 
BO encountered and subdued not only whet ingenuity, 
but strengthen a man's whole intellectual and moral 
character, and fit him for struggles and achievemanls 
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in after life, At)in which other spirits less hardily trained 
turn away in despair. 

At last, however, GifFord obtaiued some- alleviation 
of his extreme penury. He had scarcely, he tells us, 
known poetry even by name, when nome verses, com- 
posed by one of his acquaintances, tempted him to 
try what he could do in the same style, and he suc- 
ceeded in producing' a few rhymes. As successive 
little incidents inspired his humble muse, he pro- 
duced sever^ more compositions of a BJinilar descrip' 
tion, till he had ^t together about a dozen of them. 
" Certainly," says he, " nothing on earth was ever 
BO deplorable;" but such as they were they procured 
him not a little fame among his associates, and he 
began at last to be sometimes invited to repeat them 
to other circles. " The repetitions of which I speak," 
he continues, " were always attended with applause, 
and sometimes with favours more substantial ; little 
collections were now and then made, and I have 
received sixpence in an evening. . To one ^o had 
long lived in the absolute want of money, such a 
resource seemed a Feru^an mine : I furnished myself 
by degrees with paper, &&, and, what was of more 
importance, with books of geometry and of the higher 
branches of algebra, which I cautiously concealed. 
Poetry, even at this time, was no amusement of mine : 
it was subservient to other purposes ; and I only had 
recourse to it when I wanted money for my mathe- 
matical pursuits." 

But even this resource was soon taken from him. 
His master, having heard of his verse-making, was 
BO incensed botli at what he deemed the idleness of 
the occupation, and especially at some satirical allu- 
sions to himself, or his customers, upon which the 
young poet had unwisely ventured, that he seized upon 
and carried away all his books and papers, and even 
probilxted him in th& strictest manner from ever agun 
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npentingftlineofbiscamposidoDS. Thissevtfestlwkfi 
was followed by another, whkh reduced him to utter 
dflfipair. The miutfir of the free school, to wbom he 
had never resigned the hope of suoceeding, di«d, and 
aoother person was appointed to the situ^on, oot 
much older than Gifibrd, and who, he says, was cer- 
tainly not BO well qualified for it as himself. "I lt>ok 
back," he proceeds, " on that part of my life which 
immediately followed this event with little aatisfactioD; 
it was a period of gloom, and savage unsociability ; 
by degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal torpor i 
or, if roused into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted 
the exertion in splenetic and vexatious (ricks, which 
^ienated the few acquaintaocea which compassion 
had yet left me." 

But his despondency and discontent seem to have 
gradually given way to the natural buoyaocy of hit 
^position ; some evidences of kindly feeling from 
those around him t«nded a good deal to mitigate his 
recklessness ; and, especially aa the term of his ^>' 
prenticeship drew towards a close, his former aspira- 
tions and hopes began to return to him. He had 
spent, however, nearly six years at his uncongenial 
employment, before any decided prospect of delivei^ 
ance opened upon him. " In this humble and ob- 
scure state," says he, " poor beyond the common lot, 
yet flatteiing my ambition with day dreams which 
perhaps would never have been realized, I was 
found, in the twentietii year of my age, by Mr. 
William Cookesley, — a name never to be pronounced 
by me without veneration. The lamentable doggrd 
which I have already mentioned, and which had 
passed firom mouth to' mouth among people of my 
own degree, had by some accident or other reached 
his ear, and given him a curiosity to inquire after the 
author." Mr. Cookesley, who was a surgeon, and 
not rich, having learnt Giffbrd'a htsUvy firom him- 
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seir, became so much iDterest«d in his iaTOnr, that 
he determined to rescue him irom his obscurity. 
" The plan," says Gifford, " that occurred to him 
was naturally that which had so often sug^sted 
itself to me. There were, indeed, several obstacles 
to be overcome. My hand-writingf was bad, and my 
language very incorrect; but nothing could slacken 
the zetd of this excellent man. He procured a few 
of my poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed them 
amongst bis friends and acquaintance, and, when 
my name was become somewhat iamiliar to them, 
set on foot a subscription for my relief. I atiil pre- 
serve the original paper ; its title was not very mag- 
nificent, though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes 
of my heart. It ran thus : ' A subscription for pur- 
chasing the remainder of the time of William Gifibrd, 
and for enabling him to improve himself in writing 
and Enghsh grammar.* Few contributed more than 
five shillings, and none went beyond ten and six- 
pence, — enough, however, was collected to tlKc me 
from my apprenticeship*, and to maintain me for a 
few months, during which I assiduously attended the 
Rev. Thomas Smerdon." 

The rest of the story may be very compendiously 
told. ' The difficulties of the poor scholar were now 
over, for his patrons were so much pleased with the 
progress he made during this short period, that, upon 
its expiration, they renewed tiieir bounty, and main- 
tained him at school for another year. " Such libe- 
rality," he remarks, "was not lost upon me; I grew 
anxious to make the best return in my power, and I 
redoubled my diligence. Now that I am sunk into 
iudolence, I look back with some degree of scepticism 
to the exertions of that period." In two years and 
two months from what he calls the day of his emancl> 

* " Tfa« aum my router rec«iied was six poundi." 
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pation, he was prontniDced by hU master to be fit for 
the University; and a small office having been ob- 
tained for him by Mr. Cookesley's esertions at Ox- 
ford, bewasenteredofEieter College, that gendeniBU 
undertaking to provide the additional means necee- 
sary to enable him to live till he should take his 
degree. Mr. Giffbrd's first patron died before his 
proteg£ had time to fulfil the good man's fond antici- 
pations of his future celebrity ; but he aflerwtirdB 
found, iu Lord Grosvenor, another much more ablc^ 
though it was impossible that any other could have 
shewn more zeal, to advance his interests. A long 
and prosperous life, during- which he acquired a 
distinguished name in the literary world, was the 
ample compensation for the humiliation and bard- 
ships of his youth. He was the Editor, for many 
years, of the ' Quarterly Review,' which was placed 
under his management at its commencement in 
1809; — and which attained the most distinguished 
success, in a great degree through his judicious and 
careful attention to its conduct The narrative 
from which we have extracted the preceding psgea, 
and which is so interestingly written that we have 
geoerally preferred retaining the original words in 
our abridgment, is prefixed to his English version 
of Juvenal, the first edition of which speared in 
1802. Mr. Gifford died in London on theSlstof 
December 18S6, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
It is a beautiful circumstance in his history, and one 
which shews how a generous act sometimes receives 
even a worldly reward, that he left the bulk of his 
fortune to the son of his first most kind and disin« 
terested patron, Mr. Cookesley. 

SimilEu- in some respects to Gifford's early history, 
is that of a very inferior man, the late Thohai 
HoLCROFT, the author of ' Hugh Trevor,' and 
many other well known produeticms in light Uteni- 
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ture. HolcTofl has also left ua pert of a memoir 
of hiB own life, the composition of which, how- 
ever, he commenced too late to live to finiah. " How 
much he had it at heart," savs the editor of the 
manuscript, which was ^ven to the world some 
years after the death of the author, " may, however, 
be inferred from the exbaordinary pains he then 
took to make some progress in it. He told his phy- 
sicians that he did not care what severity of treat- 
ment he was subjected to, provided he coidd live six 
months longer to complete what he had begun. 
By dictating a word at a time, he succeeded in 
brining it down to his fifteenth year. When the 
deamess, minuteness, and vividness of what he thus 
wrote, ure compared with ttw feeble, half-convulsed 
state in which it was written, it will be difficult to 
bring a stronger instance of the exertion of resolution 
and firmness of mind under such circumstances." 

Holcroft was born in London in ttie year 1T45( at 
which time his father wrought as a shoemaker, and 
his mother dealt in greens and oysters. His fiUhn*, 
who seems to have been a person of unsettled 
habits, though a well-meaning and upright man, knew 
very little of his bnriness, to which he had not been 
regularly bred, and, in spite of the exertions both cf 
himself and his wife, his affiurs did not prosper. 
When young Holcrofl was about six years old, the 
family were suddenly ronoved from Iiondou to a place 
in Berkshire beyond Ascot Heath, where they re- 
mained for about twelve months. Thomas had as 
yet only been for a short time at a school where chil- 
dren were sent rather to keep them out of harm's way 
than to learn anything, and to which he used to he 
carried by an apprentice of his father's. This lad 
aiierwards gained his warmest gratitude by making him 
a present of the first two books he ever possessed, the 
one being the History of Puismua and Pantmowti 
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atreadjr mentioned as one of Gifibrd's earl; literary 
companions, and the other the Seven Champions of 
Christendmn. It was while they resided in Berkshire 
that his father began teaching him to read. "The 
task," says he, " at 6rst I found difficult, Ull the idea 
one day suddenly seized me, of catching all the sounds 
. I had been taught from the arrangement of the let- 
ters ; and my joy at this amazing discovery was so 
great, that the recollection of it has never beea 
efbced. AAer that my progress was so lapid that it 
astonished my iather. He boasted of me to every 
body; and that I might lose no time, the task he set 
me was eleven chapters a day in the Old Testament. 
I might, indeed, have deceived my father by slapping 
some of the chapters, but a dawning regard for truUi, 
nided by the love I had of reading, and the wonderii]! 
histories I sometimes found in the Sacred Writings, 
generally induced me to go through the whole of my 
task. One day as I was sitting at the gate with my 
Bible in my hand, a neigbbouring tanner, coming to 
see my lather, asked me if I could read the Bible 
already. I answered, yes; and he desired me to let 
him tear me. I began at the place where the book 
was open, read fluently, and afterwards told him. 
that, if he pleased, he should hear the tenth chapter 
of Nehemiah. At this he seemed still more amazed, 
and wishing to be convinced, bade me read. Afler 
listening till be found I could really pronounce the 
uncouth Hebrew names so much better, and more 
easily, than he supposed to be within the power of so 
young a child, he patted my head, gave me a penny, 
and said I was an uncommon boy. It would be hard 
to say whether his praise or his pit was most flatter- 
ing to me. Soon after, my father's apprentice, the 
kind-bearted Dick, who came backward and forward 
to my father on his aflairs, brought me the two de- 
lightful biatories I have above mentioned, which were 
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AJnctng those th«n called Chapman's Books. It was 
scarcely possible for anything to have been more 
gTBtefiil to me than this present. Pariamus and Pa- 
rismenes, with all the adventures detailed in the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, were soon as familiar to 
me as my catechism, or the d^ly prayers I repealed 
kneeUng before my father." 

On leaving their house in Berkshire, the femily 
were obli^d to adopt a wandering life, the mother 
turning pedlar, and hawking her wares through the 
outskirts and neighbourhood of Liondon, while her 
son trotted after her, and die father, after a vain 
attempt to obtain some r^ular employment, in a 
short time joimng the party, who now extended their 
peregrinaoons to remote parts of the country. While 
leading this life, they endured the greatest hardships; 
and upon one occasion were so severely pressed, that 
Thomas was sent to beg from house to house in a 
village where they happened ■ to be. At length the 
father managed to buy two or three asses, which he 
loaded with hampers of apples and pears, and drove 
about through the country. But this apparent im- 
provement in their circumstances afforded no alle- 
viation to die su&rings of the poor boy. '■ The bad 
nourishment I met with," says he; "the cold and 
wretched manner in which I was clothed ; and the 
excessive weariness I endured in following these 
animals day after day, and being obliged to drive 
creatures pei^iapa still more weary than myself, were 
miseries much too great, and loaded my little heart 
with sorrows &r too pungent ever to be forgotten. 
Bye roads and high roads were alike to be traversed, 
but the former far the oflenest, for they were then 
almost innumerable, iind the state of them in winter 
would scarcely at present be believed." In one in- 
stance, he menttons' that he travelled on foot thirty 
miles in one dsyjand he wa»at this time only a child 
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of Mbout ten years old. I>uring all ttiit time, ha made 
little or no ptognst in readiiig — " I waa too much 
pressed," be says, "by fa%ue, hunger, cold, and na- 
fcedaeas." Yet as he continued to repeat his prayers 
and catechism morning and evening, and to read the 
prayer-book and Bible on Sundays, b«, at Iwst, di4 
not forget what he had formerly learned. On one 
occasion, too, he atetes, that the ballad of Chevy 
Chace having fallen into hia hands, his father, who 
was very proud of what he cooceived to be his son's 
talents, and particularly of bis memory, set him to 
get hy heart the whole song, by w^y cnT ^k, which 
he performed, in the midst of bis toils, in three days. 
His father gave him a halfpenny for the ochieremeDt, 
which made him think himself at the time quite a 
rich man. 

When in bis elerwtb or tweUUi year, having been 
present at the Nottingham races, he was so macb 
struck by the contrast between his own mean and 
ragged condition, and that of the clean, well-fed, and 
wdl-clotbed stable-boys, th&t he determined to try if 
he could not Bnd a master to engage him in that 
capacity at Newmarket. After much persevMsace, 
and being turned off upon a short trial, first by one 
master and then by another, from the little knowledge 
he was found to have of riding, he was at last taken 
into the service of a person who was considerate 
enough not to expect him to be a finished groom 
almost before he could have ever mounted a horae. 
He very soon b^an to distinguish himself by his 
expertness in bis new occupation ; and tlie language 
.in which fie speaks of his change of circumstances 
forcibly painte his sense of the miseries from which 
he had been extricated. Alluding to the hearty 
meal which he and his companions were wont to 
make every nuimiag at nine o'clock, aflei four 
hoon^ exerdse (tf their hotges, be »j», "Notbin^ 
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iwiiiEqM, cui exceed the enjoyment' of a sbMe- 
(Wy's bre&k&st: what, then, may not be said of 
mine, who had so long been used to suffer hunger. 
and BO Eeldom found the means of satisfying it?" 
" For my own part," he adds, " so total and striking 
was the change which had taken place in my si- 
tuation, that I could not but feel it very sensibly. 
I was more conscious of it than most boys would 
have been, and therefore not a little satisfied. The 
former part of my life had most of it been spent in 
tormoil, and ofien in singular wretchedness. I had 
been exposed to every want, every weariness, and 
every occasion of despondency, except (hat such poor 
sufferers become reconciled to, and almost insensible 
of, suffering ; and boyhood and beggary are fbrtU' 
nately not prone to despond, Happy had been the 
meal where I had enough ; rich lo me was the r^ 
that kept me warm; and heavenly the pillow, no 
matter what, or hoW hard, on which I could lay my 
head to sleep. Now I was warmly clothed, nay 
gorgeously ; for I was proud of my new livery, and 
never suspected that there was disgrace in it ^ I fed 
voluptuously, not a prince on earth perhaps with 
half the appetite, and never'ftiling relish ; and in- 
stead of being obliged to drag through the dirt al^r 
the most sluggish, obstinate, and despised among 
our animals, I was mounted on the noblest that the 
earth contuns, had him under my care, and was 
borne by him over hill and dale, far outstripping the 
wings of the wind. Was not this a change such as 
mi^ht excite reflection even in the mind of a boy?" 

We must, however, pass over the account which 
he gives of his life as a stable-boy, interesting 
as many of the details are into which he enters. 
During bis wanderings through the country with 
his father, as has been dready mentioned, he 
had Marealy had any opportunity of extending his 
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knowledge of books ; the Bfble, sad ' sncji tM 
ballads as he met wiUi by chance on the vaUs(tf 
cott^ies and ale-houses, consUtuting all faia reading. 
*' Books were not then," he remarks, " as they for- 
tunately are now, great or small, on this sutgoit or 
on that, to be found in almost every house. A boi^ 
except of prayers, or of . daily religious use, was 
scarcely to be seen but among the opulent, or in the 
possession of the studious; and by the opulent they 
were odea disregarded with a. degree of neglect 
which would now be almost disgracefid." For some 
time aAerhis arrival at Newmarket, he was not much 
better off. In about half a year, however, his father 
followed him to that place, where he at first found 
a little employment at his old trade of. making shoes; 
and one of his shopmates, who happened to be fond 
of books, and to be in possessioa of a few, occa- 
sionally lent young Holcroft a volume from his col- 
lection. Among other works, this person put into 
his hands ' Gulliver's Travels,' and the ' Spectator,' 
with which, the former especially, he was much de- 
lighted. Ue mentions, sjso, the ' Whole Duty of 
Man,' the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' and other religious 
books, as at this time among his chief favourites. 
As he was one day passing the church, he heard 
some voices singing, and was immediately seized 
with a strong desire to learn the art Having ap- 
proached tlie . church door, he found the persons 
within engaged in singing in .four parts, under the 
direction of a Mr. LfUigham. They asked him to 
join them, and his voice and ear being pronounced 
good, it was agreedthat he should be taken into the 
class ; the master offering to give up the entrance 
money of five shillings, in consideration of his being 
but a boy, whose wages could not be great, and the 
others agreeing to let him sing out of their books, 
" From the litUe," he proceeds, " I Uwt day learae4> 



mm) from another leBSon or two, I obtained a tollable 
coDceptioa of striking intervsla upwards or down- 
wards, such aa the third, the fourth, and the re- 
mainder of the octave, the chief feature in which I 
soon understood ; but of course I found most diffi' 
culty in the third, uxth, and seventh. Previously, 
however, to any great progress, I was obliged to 
purchase * Aniold's Psalmody ;' and, studious over 
this divine treasure, I passed many a forenoon ex- 
tended in the hay-loft. My chief, and almost my 
(Oily difficulty, lay in the impenetrable obscurity of 
audi technical words as were not explained either by 
their own nature, or by the author in other language. 
I was illiterate ; I knew the language of the vulgar 
well, but little more, Perh^s no words ever puzzled 
poor mortal more than I was puzzled by the words, 
fiuijor and minor ktya. I think it a duty, which uo 
one who writes an elementary book ought to neglect, 
to give a vocabulary of all the words which are not in 
commoo use, io the language in which he writes, 
and to explain them by the simplest terms in that 
language ; or, if that cannot be done, by a clear and 
easy para[riirase. The hours I spent by myself in 
mastering whatever belonged to notation, and in 
learning the intervals, occasioned my progress to be 
so very different from that of the others, that it ex- 
cited the admiration of them all ; and Mr. Langham, 
the great man whom I then looked up to, declared it 
was surprising. If any part was out, I heard it im- 
mediately, and often struck the note for them, — 
getting the start of Mr. Langham. If he should 
happen to be absent, he said that I could set them 
all right; so that by this, and the clearness of my 
voice, I obtained the nickname of ' the sweet singer 
of Israel.'" 

His w^es were four pounds a year, and he pud 
five siuUiDga a quarter to hia singing master ; but 
2 H 3 
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upon Mr. Langham offering to g^ive him lessons in 
arithmetic also for as much more, he ^reed to the 
proposal, and attended him daily for three months. 
In that time he s;ot so far as Practice, and the Rule- 
of-Three, " Except what I have already related," 
says he, " these three mouths, as far as others were 
concerned, may be truly called my course of educa- 
tion. At the age of two or three and thirty, indeed, 
when I was endeavouring to acquire the French 
language, I paid a Monsieur Raymond twenty sbil' 
lings for a few lessons, but the good he did me was 
■o little that it was money thrown away. At New- 
market, I was so intent on studying arithmetic, that 
for want of better apparatus, I have often got an old 
nail, and cast up sums on the paling of the Btable- 
yard." This will remind the reader of Gifford, with 
his leather for paper, and his blunted awl for a pen. 
Holcrofl continued at Newmarket for about two 
years and a half, when he determined to go to Lon- 
don once more to join hb father, who now kept a 
cobbler's stall in South Audley Street, " My mind," 
he says," having its own somewhat peculiar bias, 
circumstances had rather concurred to disgust me 
than Co invite my stay. I despised my companions 
for the grossness of their ideas, and the total absence 
of every pursuit In which the mind appeared to have 
any share. - It was even with sneers of contempt that 
they saw me intent on acqiuring some smalt portion 
{tf knowledge; BO that I was fiir from having any 
prompter either as a fiiend or a rival." He was at 
this time nearly sixteen. . For some years he con* 
tinued to make shoes with his &ther, and at last be- 
came an able workman. But he grew. every day 
fonder of reading; and whenever he had a shilling 
to spare, spent it, we are told, in purchasing books. 
In 1765, having married, he attempted to open a 
school fcH- teaching children to re«d, at Lirapool ; 
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but was oUiged to abandon the project in about a 
year, when he returned to town, and resumed hia 
trade of a shoemaker. Beside his dislike to this 
occupation, however, on other accounts, it brought 
back an asthmatic complaint he had had when a 
boy ; and every consideration made him resolve to 
endeavour to escape from it. Even at this time he 
had become a. writer for the newspapers, the editor 
of the 'Whitehall Evening Post' giving him five 
shillings a column for some essays which he sent to 
that journal. He ^^n attempted to open a school 
in the neighbourhood of London ; but atter living for 
three months on potatoes and butter-milk, and obttun- 
ing only one scholar, he once more returned to town. 
H aving acquired some notions of elocution at a deba* 
ting club which he had been in the habit of attending, 
he next thought of going on the stage, and obtained an 
engagement irom the manager of the Dublin theatre, . 
at a poor sajary, which was very ill paid, ' He was 
so ill treated, indeed, in this situation, that he was 
obi ^d to leave it in about half a year. He then 
joined a strolling company in the north of England; 
and wandered about as an itinerant actor for seven 
years, during which time he suflered a great deal of 
misery, and was Dft«n reduced almost to staxving. 
In the midst of all his sufferings, however, he re- 
tained hia love of books, and had made himself ex- 
tensively conversant with English literature. At 
last, in tbe end of tiie year 1777, he came up to 
London, and by means of an introduction to Mr. 
Sheridan, obtained an engagement in a subordinate 
capacity at Drury Xiane. He had just before Oiis, 
as a desperate resource, sat down to compose a farce, 
which he called * The Crisis ;' and this turned out 
the commencement of a busy and extended literary 
career. Tbe tarce, although only acted once, was 
well received ; and it soon encouraged him to new 
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eflbrtfi of the aame kind. Yet he cootinued for many 
years involved In difficultiea, from vhich it required 
bU his exertions to extricate himself. The remainder 
of Mr. Holcraft's history, with the exception of > 
short but stormy period, during which he was sub- 
jected to very severe usage on account of ceriMn 
jnlitical opinions which he was supposed to hold, is 
merely that of a life of authorship. He never became 
R good actor, and aftar some time dedicated himself 
entirely to literary occupation. His industry in hb new 
profession is ahiindantly evidenced by the long list of 
his works, which comprise several of high talent uid 
established popularity. In his maturer years, beside 
many other acquirements, he made himself master of 
the French and German languages, from both of 
which he executed several well-known truialations.* 
Mr. Holcroft died in 1809. His life is in many 
respects admirably calculated to answer the design 
which he had in view, he tells us, in writing the 
account of the eaAy part of it, namely, — " to excite 
an ardent emulation in the breasts of youthfiil 
readers, by shewing them how difficulties may be 
endured, how they may be overcome, and how ttiey 
may at last contribute, as a school of instruction, to 
bring forth hidden taleut" 

• Among tthen, thit of Hid. Gnlii'i ' V*iU^ da ChiUn,' 
which b* nndva, incarractlf, 'Tilu irf (be Culls,' iutnd of 
' Evaniogl of (or, of) Iba Countrf Hoiue.' 
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We have now given eo - many exampleB of the 
success with which the Pursuit of Enowledoe haa 
been carried on hy zealous and energetic minds, in 
the face of difEculties which have too generally pre- 
vented Buch a labour from being even attempted, 
that it is probable nearly every reader who may 
conceive himself unfavourably placed for intellectutd 
improvement, will find something resembling his own 
case in eome one or other of those which we have 
quoted. . The present volume, therefore, may be 
regarded as complete in itself; although there still 
remain so many histories and anecdotes illustrative 
of our design which we have not had room to in- 
troduce, that it is not improbable we may resume the 
subject OQ some future occasion, for the sake both of 
noticing several omitted otunes, and of considering 
some parts of it upon which we have not yet been 
able to enter. Meanwhile we shall be well-pleased, 
if the instances, we have already selected shall have 
awakened any love of knowledge in minds previously 
unacquainted with that passion ; or helped to strengthen 
and sustain it where, for want of encouragement, it 
was in danger of waxing faint ; or, finally, trans- 
formed it from being a mere vague ambition, into an 
active and resolute prosecution of a clearly-discemed 
object, by a path leading surely and directly to its 
atttunment 

The great lesson, indeed, which a review of the 
&cts that have been stated is calculated to teach, is 
the mighty power of a stead ily-maistained deter- 
mination to work out the end at which it aims, even 
in the most unfavourable circumstances. The lives 
of ,Ii«yne, of Simpson, of >V. BuHop, of FntpWiB, 
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of Murray, not to mention more names, where the 
enumeration might be carried to hundreds, oug;ht to 
prevent any one from desponding, be his present 
difficulties what they may. The struggle he has to 
vage may be a protracted, but it ought not to be & 
cheerless one ; for if he do not relax his exertions, 
every movement he makes is necessarily a step 
forward — if not towards that distinction which in"- 
tellectual attainments sometimes conftr, at least to 
that inward satisfaction and enjoyment which is 
always their reward. In other pursuits, the most 
unremitting endeavours often fail to secure the 
object sought; Oiat object being generally some 
Worldly advantage, is equally within the grasp of 
other competitors, some one of whom may snatch 
it away before it can be reached by him who 
best desenres it. But in the pursuit of knowledge it 
matters not how many be the competitors. No one 
Stands in the way of another, or can deprive him of 
any part of bis chance, we should rather say of his 
certainty, of success ; on the contrary, they are all 
fellow-workers, and may materially help each other 
forward. The wealth which each seeks to acquhre 
has, as it were, the property of multiplying itsetf to 
meet the wants of alL 

But it is not merely as a direction for the student 
that we ought to account the lesson valuable which 
teaches how much every man has it in his power to 
do for himself, if he will hut set resolutely abont the 
dmng of It; it is still more valuable as a moral 
lesson. Indeed, if knowledge were not itself one of 
the stipports of morality, it would not be worthy of 
the commendations which have universally been 
bestowed upon it ; nor would its diffusion deserve 
the warm encouragement it has uniformly received 
from an enlightened philanthropy. But though it is 
not true that Ae mfin who haa accorapliahed himself 
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in science or literature is always a more virtuous 
character than he who is without any intellectual 
culture, there can be no doubt of tJie generally 
humanizing and elevating tendency of a devotion 
to such pursuits. And, more especially, must the 
best effects be experienced from this dedication of 
his faculties by him whom it compels to learn and 
practise, to an extraordinary extent, the duties of 
steadiness, diligence, husbandingof time, concentra- 
tion of attention, and every other quality which de- 
pends upon the exercise of self-command or self-denial, 
lu learning these virtues he learns what is more 
precious than any knowledge, and will go farther to 
render him a useful and even influential memlier of 
society, than if he were to make himself master of 
all the learning that ever was stored up in libraries. 
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